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Editorial 


The Vedic Path is the path of peace, bliss and contentment. 
itis the path of knowledge and devotion. It is also the pursuit of 
the Sadchidanand. A pursuer of this path has to give up vices and 
negative feelings. The world is already full of miseries and agonies; 
human life which was so beautiful has been vituperated by man’s own 
actions. Since actions are the result of thoughts, an effort has to 
be made to purify the mind. Thought can be made wholesome by 
practising and by learning the Vedic Path. A sincere attempt, 
therefore, has been made in this issue of our journal to roll on the 
true and real Vedic Path. We strongly feel that there is no other 
way to make this universe a happier place than to follow the 
path of the Vedas. Our earnest desire will be to bring to light the 
real value of the Vedas. 


Our prayer is the same old, well-known Vedic Prayer : 


ay, fazaa 3a afag ghearfa Tga 
AAA TAT AYA l To 20/2 


Oh Lord God, creator of the universe (and Source of all great 
power), of Holiest nature (and dispenser of true happiness), be 
gracious, we beseech Thee, to dispel all our miseries (vices and evil 
propensities), and to bestow upon us what is good, (such as virtuous 
tendencles, inclination to do benevolent deeds and a righteous 
disposition. 
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Wisdom of the Vedas 


R.C. Sharma” 


The Vedas, India’s glory of the past, are the books of wisdom 
and reflections of our ancient culture. Very deep in meaning, prone 
to various interpretations, full of rich symbols, they are ‘the 
ancient sacred literature of India’. They are the perfect specimen 
of good thought, rich poetry and sane feelings. They are throughout 
religious; they are spiritual giants. The Vedas are the essence of 
virtue and value-oriented life. They lift us from the mundane and 
material; they elevate our souls heavenward, and lift us up like 4 
wave, a cloud, or a leaf to be thrown at the feet of the Supreme. 
They do not teach sectarianism : they are sue religion as well as 
Supra-religion. They are the ambassadors of Truth. Nobody can 
deny that they are the union of satyam, shivam and sunderam; they 
indeed unify the True, the Good and the Beautiful. 


The Vedas are full of hymns, prayers and sacredotal formulae 
offered by priests to the gods on behalf of lay sacrificers; charms 
for medicine; expositions of the sacrifice, speculations, philosophies: 
psycho-physical, cosmic, and theosophic, and finally they teach rules 
of conduct ín everyday life, at home and abroad. The Vedas with 
their infinite branches of learning. touch the perfection in every 
department of knowledge systematically. One can study in them 
the first beginnings of our language. They are ‘the original 
% Vice-Chancellor, Gurykula Kangri Vishwavidyaloya. Hardivar. 
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sources of all the Shastras. According to Swami Dayananda, the 
Veda contains Truth of science as well as Truth of religion. All 
the physical sciences have been profusely dealt with in the Vedas. 
They offer treatments for body, for mind and for soul. In the Valkya 
Smriti it has been said : 


a aaqrearaeag g fafasared fe fase i 
faga qaare g AACA qarag | 


‘There is no greater shastra than the Vedas. All other 
shastras are derived from and are based upon the Vedas. The 
Vedas are real sources of all religion, morality, righteousness and 
good conduct.’ 


The Vedas are, indeed, full of ideas on polity, warfare, 
science, worldly wisdom, peace and health of all kinds. The Vedic 
seers propounded different disciplines of learning, e.g., Philosophy, 
Psychology, Mathematics, Medicine, Military Science, Chemistry, 
Engineering, Aeronautics, etc. 


What is that by knowing which everything in this vast universe 
is known. This question has sometime or the other agitated all 
thinking persons. The hoary sages of ancient India after deep and 
prolonged meditation discovered the answer that by knowing Atman, 
the sole reality that sustains the universe, all is known; for the atman 
creates this universe, and enters into it as soul. Atman also termed 
Brahman, the creator, is the supreme soul; atman the created is the 
individual soul. The entire esoteric fabric of the Upanishads, 
which number more than a hundred, is woven round to concepts— 
that of the Brahman and the atman. They urge the earnest seeker 
to strive for Lrahman-atma-aikyam (unity of the Brahman and the 
Atman). 


The greatest contribution of the Vedas is to indicate a path 
for self-realization is more than attainment of wealth and mundane 
knowledge. It alone guarantees peace of mind which cannot be 
got by any other means, including wealth. The knowledge of the 
SELF took about 101 years to a person like Indra. This knowledge 


of the self can, be attained through the study of the Vedas. 
0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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On the one hand the Vedas teach the victory over soul. On 
the other hand they preach the gospel of fusion of the Matter and the 


Spirit. 


The greatest value of the Vedas lies in their lesson of love. 
They shun hatred. They teach love. They propagate the idea of 
world-family; they disseminate the concent of vasudhev kutumbakam. 
They contain prayers for the welfare and upliftment of the 
individual as well as of the society. They teach that the individual’s 
happiness lies in the well-being of all the people. The strongest 
wish of the Vedic composers is: 


aa wag giaa: aF ag faan: i 
aa azii qag ar afaa g @arraag w* 


Let all be happy, letthere be no unhappy ones. All should 
be healthy, happy and prosperous. All should look at others with 
good feelings. All should follow the good path. 


i Proclaiming time and again the principle of world family, 
international amity and equality, it is said in the Samvanan Sukta: — 


€ qaa € a: aaife array 
eat: AMT JAT JA AAAA: STAA N 


You should move together, talk together, think together. Just 
as your elders of divine qualities with full knowledge and 
consciousness played their part in life (of moving together, 


thinking together, and talking together) so should you follow 
them in their footsteps. 


= S 


*@ fa aa get a, Ble FB aa | 
| aa at AAT wT, Tae avert y 
| aa We ma fa, aA $ qe at 

zaa a aE a, gfe Ñ maa n 
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Further more 


ama: aea: afafe, ara, aula wa: az Pacem way | 
aam iag afanat a: amia a: gaor galfi i 


Common be your Aim, common be the decision of your Assem- 
bly, common be your Thought, common be your Will, | direct you 
to common Aim, so that directed by common means you may 
achieve your object. 


And then 


aai a ag, amar gaarfa a: | 
ama ag a: HT, WaT a: g ag Tala 


Comoon be your Intention, common be the desire of your Heart, 
common be your Thoughts so that there may be the live- 
together existence among you. 


Vedas are a quest for the Infinite. They are the books of super 
and supra conscience. One who reads them and one who chants 
the Vedic hymns regularly and repeatedly will find himself surroun- 
ded by the halo of God and will certainly realize nearness to God. 
The Vedic mantras when recited produce vibrations which are 
positive and which help in the purification of the air. The fire being 
the purification-symbol and purification-means is lighted to perform 
the Vedic yagnas; the incense and other materials burnt at the Vedic 
altars purify the air and the atmosphere and lessen :pollution. This 
is now a scientific fact. People suffering from hypertension, blood- 
Pressure and various mental disturbances will find the Vedas as a 
source of peace and bliss. The contentment, the internal joy, the 
dhyan-type of concentration which the readings of the Vedas provide 
are of a unique value. 


Manu, the composer of Afanusmriti proclaimed that one who 
knows the Vedas can conduct the affairs of the state and polity, can 
follow the judicial system, can organize the armies and building a 
social order can lead to universal welfare. Vedas also contain 
profound ideas and thoughts on Sociology, Psychology, Economics, 
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Sciences and the like. Vedas are also our social and cultural 


history. 


The literary value of the Vedas is also quite obvious. They are 
the best specimens of superconscient poetry, the mantric poetry, the 
voice of the creator, the mouth-organ of the Divine. They remove 
the dross from man’s heart; they remove all dirt and evil thoughts 


from human mind and purify the man. 


Let us cite afew illustrations of Vedic profundity. In the 
Atharva Veda, 10-7-32, what a beautiful prayer is | 


am yi: sar, saftey st JIM | 
fed a: 3H JaA, GEA AT ARNA AR: N 


Whose, the earth is like His feet, the space is like His 
abdomen, and the heaven above is like His head; To such a Great 
one we pay our homage. 


Similarly 
IE AA: BA: FHT JANA: | 


afia 7: aÈ MAg, IÅ ASST AAN TR: N 


“Whose the sun and the ever-new moon are the eys, fire is the 


mouth, to such a Great One we pay our homage.’ (Athara Veda 
10-71-33) : 


Wea aa: mat aa: Afia array t 
fa: T: we A I ACSTAR TH: N 


Wiges wind is the in-going and out-going breath, the rays are 
the eyes, the directions are the knowledge : Fo such a Great one we 
pay our homage (Athawa Veda, 10-7-34), 
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Introducing Vedic Sandhya 


GBK Hooja* 


A couple of years ago, a team from ‘Let's Make It A Better 
World’ visited the Gurkula Kangri and sought for accommodation and 
camp site from where they could operate in the neighbourhood. They 
also sought my advice regarding the area of their operation. | offered 
to accommodate them in our hostel subject to the condition that they 
would join the daily Sandhya and Havan being performed by our 
boys. Before accepting my offer, the leader said that their group was 
composed of foreigners including Christians and Mohemmadans who 
would hesitate to join the Vedic Sandhya and Havan as stipulated by 
me. | put them in touch with a teacher who ran them through the 
meanings of the Vedic hymns being chanted during the above 
ceremonies. When they next came to see me, | asked them if they had 
objections to any of the hymns. They readily agreed that they had no 
objection and they would accept my proposal. As for the field of 
operation | indicated the Kangri village to them where they went and 
did some commendable work. 


Apart from that, during my visits abroad | have often received 
requests from a large number of Indian expatriates for making 
available English translations of the Vedic hymns which they could 
place in the hands of their children. 


Here I would also like to add that Swami Dayananda in his 
Satyartha Prakash has clearly stated that mere chanting of hymns without 


* Fermer Vice-Chancellor Gurukwla Kangri Vislhwavidyalaya, Haridwar, U.P. 
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understanding their purport is of no use. In his characteristic 
pungent style he has likened the man reciting the Vede mantras 
without understanding their meanings to an ass carrying a burden 
of the Vedic samhitas. So when Acharya Satyakama, an erudite and 
well-known Vedic scholar, joined the Gurukula team, | requested him 
to bring out a booklet containing the English translation of the Vedic 
hymns being chanted during the Sandhya and Havan ceremonies. 
The result is the ninth rashmi of the Govardhan Jyoti, published by 
M/s. Rajpal & Sons with the financial assistance of the Sangarh Vidya 


Sabha Trust, Jaipur. 


As the leaned author says in his Preface, Sandhya means the 
action by which, or the time at which the devotee fully meditates on 
Om, the Supreme Being. The proper time for this meditation is the 
twilight. First of all the exercitant should thrice sip a little water and 
recite the Gayatri mantra through which he seeks Divine guidance for 
action in the right direction. Next comes the prayer for peace and 
well being for the entire humanity. 


Then follows the prayer for personal well-being and strength. 
While doing so the performer touches his mouth, nostrils, eyes, ears, 
navel, heart, throat, head, shoulders, and palms. The mext mantra 
again is the prayer for purification of the head, eyes, throat, heart, 
navel, feet and head once again and then the entrire body. 


It would appear that the ancient sages had drawn up as it were 
a checklist as is the practice in the motor-workshops so that the 
performer may not omit any important limb. This practice would find 
support from modern psychologists in so far as it is conducive to the 
care of the limbs mentioned above through auto-suggestion. 


Next follows the pranayama mantra or the breath control mantra 
in which the performer meditates upon the Supreme Being as the 
Remover of pain, Bestower of happiness, Lord and Creator of the 
Universe, Generator of all action and Embodiment of Truth. 


= 


= Thereafter come three mantras in which the performer meditates 
upon the [luminous God who is the impeller of all actions in 
accordance with the laws of creation and life. He contemplates on the 
premordial matter which was lying’ dormant in darkness and began to 
evolve into the great expanse of sparkling particles and began to gain 
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momentum. This movement brought into existence Time and made 
the sun and the moon, the stars and the earth and other heavenly 
objects and self-luminous worlds as in previous cycles of Creation. 
Through these mantras the performer seeks awareness of the vast 
universe around him and tries to establish unison with it. 


Then follow six mantras whereby the performer turns attention 
to six directions, East, South, West, North, Below and Above, and 
prays for devotional progress in all these directions. He also prays 


that those who offend us and those whom we offend may be placed 
in the jaws of Justice of the Lord Almighty. 


Next follow four mantras which are by way of prayer for 
God-reallization. “May we, knowing our soul which is greater than the 
great matter, realize the self-luminous spiritual life which is the 
greatest of all. Learned men place within their hearts that perfect 
and all-powerful God for all the knowledge of the world, that 
wonderful God who is the strength of the learned men is visualised in 
the heart of the devotees. That God gives light to the sun, moon and 
fire. He pervades the earth, other planets and the celestial regions. 
He enlightens both the conscious and the material worlds. That 
self-effulgent benefactor of the devotees, pure and serene, Lord 
eppears before us. By His grace may we be able to see for a hundred 
years, live for a hundred years, hear for a hundred years, speak for a 
hundred years, and may we live for more than a hundred years in 
happiness,’’—thus prays the devotee. 


It is noteworthy that the devotee prays not for his individual 
comforts and progress but for the entire humanity. 


Once again the devotee chants the Gayatri mantra and seeks 
communion with God and then follows the samarpana mantra, the 
verse for salutation and surrender : 


Oh God, Ocean of Mercy, may we, by Thy grace, 
attain success in our actions and please grant 

us through religious and truthful attributes 
worldly riches, pleasures and spiritual blisss. 


Through the last verse the devotee offers homage to the 
Supreme Lord who is the embodiment of extreme goodness to grant 


peace and bliss and happiness. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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This is in short the Vedic Sandhya prescribed by Swami 
Dayananda for all noble men seeking peace, prosperity and bliss. 
It will be noted that it has no sectarian bias and may in fact be 
accepted asa universal prayer by humanity at large regardless of 
caste, creed, community, colour or country. 


Of course, what is needed is to translate it into hundreds of 
languages and dialects being spoken all over the world, and who will 
perform this task, if not the followers of Dayananda Saraswati ? 


| 

l 

; 
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Rigveda—An Introduction 


Dr. Ganga Ram Garg* 


Written in Vedic Sanskrit, the Vedas are the oldest books of the 
Indo-Aryans. They are the fountain-head of Indian literature and 
the most ancient monument of Indo-European literature. The word 
‘Veda’ (from the root vid ‘to know’) means ‘knowledge’. According to 
the strict orthodox faith of the Hindus, the Vedas are-apaurusheya ‘not 
human compositions’, being supposed to have been directly revealed 
by the Supreme Being, Brahman, and are called ‘Shrutt', ie., ‘What 
is Heard or Revealed’ as distinguished from ‘Smrit'; and the several 
sages, to whom the hymns of the Vedas are ascribed, are, therefore, 
called Drashtarah ‘seers’ and not Srashtarah ‘composers’. 


The Vedas, four in number, are: Rigveda, Yajurveda, Samaveda and 
Atharvaveda, revealed respectively to the sages, Agni, Vayu, Aditya 
and Angiras. However, what is now called ‘Veda’ or ‘Vedic 
Literature’, consists of three different class of literary works— 
Samhitas, Brahmanas, Aranyakas and Upanishads, but the term 
‘Mantra’ is often restricted to the first class, i.e., Samhitas. There is 
another class of works, called Vedangas, which has the closest 
connection with the Vedic literature; the Vedangas include besides 
the works on ritual, a number of works on phonetics, grammar, 
etymology, metrics and astronomy. 


* Former Vice hahcelice ‘Gurukula Kangri ae: Hardyer 
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Not a single work of the Vedic period can be accurately dated: 
the three sources of information, viz., archaeological, geological and 
astronomical, do not help in ascertaining the Vedic age. Of the 
internal historical facts, mention of the Vedic antiquity to the Aryan 
or Indo-Iranian and {Indo-European period is also uncertain. 
Acomparison of the language of the Veda with that of the Zend 
Avesta or with the Classical Sanskrit does not yield any positive 
results. The surest evidence in this respect is still the fact that 
Mahavirax and the Buddha pre-suppose the entire Veda as a literature 
to all intents and purposes complete. Thus the end of the Veda must 
be earlier than the seventh or sixth century B.C., but some scholars are 
of the opinion that the earliest parts of the Veda came into being as 
early as 6,000 B.C. Winternitz is of the view that ‘we shall have to 
date the beginning of this development about 2000 or 2500 B.C. and 
the end of it between 750 and 500 B.C 


The Samhitas are collections or compilations of hymns, 
prayers, benedictions, sacrificial formulae, litanies, etc. There are 
four Samhitas belonging to the four Vedas, though many Samhitas 
or slightly diverging recensions of one and the same Samhita, handed 
down by word of mouth: in different Vedic schools must have been 
in existence. It may be remembered that the Rigveda is neither an 
historical nor an heroic poem, but mainly a collection (samhita) of 
hymns; naturally it is poor in historical date. The Samaveda, mostly 
taken from the Rigveda, hardly counts at all as an independent text. 
The Samhita of Yajwveda, if the Brahmana portions of the Black 
Yajurveda are left out of account, are nothing but collections of short 
formulae used bya certain class of priests at the Yajnas. For the 
history of the Indian people of the Vedic Age, the Athamaveda is 
certainly the most important and interesting of the four Sambhitas. 
The total number of mantras in all the four Vedas is taken to be 
20,389, though this number varies slightly according to diverging 
recensions of the Vedas. : 


Rigveda Samhita: Of the four Samhitas, the Rigveda-samhita is 
the oldest one and the most important. Of the 21 (or 27 according to 
some scholars) recensions of this Samhita, which were known at one 
time, only one, namely the Shakala recension, Consisting of 1,017 
hymns (suktas) of very unequal length, has come down fae 
apparently complete, and it is the Shakala recension, that is meant 
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when one speaks of the Rigveda, though there are parts of two other 
recensions of the Rigveda, namely the Valakhilya (11 hymns, placed 
in the middle or atthe end of the eighth Mandala of the Shakala 
recension) and the Bashkala (86 hymns in the Aundh edition of the 
Rigveda, the so-called Khila-suktas, inserted at various places in the 
Shakala text). 


The suktas are arranged in eight Ashtakas, each Ashtak, 
consisting of eight Adhyayas or Chapters; these 64 Chapters are 
again divided into Vargas and these further into Riks. By another 
arrangements, which is more popular, the suktas are grouped into 
Mandalas, which are ten in number; these mandalas consist of 
suktas, each sukta having varying number of mantras. The total 
number of mantras in the Rigveda including those of Valakhilya 
Suktas is 10, 552 while the total number of suktas is 1028. 


Mandalas II to VII are known as the ‘Family Books’, for each is 
ascribed to a particular family of seers, viz., Il to Gritsamada, III 
Vishwamitra. IV Gautama, V Atri, VI Bharadwaj, and VII to 
Vasishtha. The hymns of these family Madalas are often composed 
of tristichs (trichas)-evidently because in ritual, as a rule, groups of 
three verses, and not whole hymns or single verses, are used. 
Mandala VIII is known as the Pragatha-mandala, for the verses in 
mixed metres known as Pragathas, indispensable for the Udgatri- 
ritual, are drawn mostly from this Mandala. Mandala IX is most 
Pronouncedly a ritual Mandala, for in it were collected all the hymns 
addressed to Soma Pavamana, which were Originally included in the 
other Mandalas. The first Mandala is in two parts : the first 50 hymns 
have the Kanvas as authors, arranged like the VIII Mandala, but the 
rast are arranged in the manner of the hymns of the family Mandalas. 
Mandala X is often Atharvanic in character and is considered by some 
scholars a later addition. The Anukramanis (Vedic Indices) give the 
names of the seers of every single sukta of Mandalas |, IX and X; 
this list contains the names of women also. Some of the suktas have 
narrative dialogue (notably between Pururavas and Urvashi), basis 
of latter drama. Among the four didactic suktas, the most remarkable 
is “The Gambler’s Lament’. There are prayers for cattle and horses; 
certain suktas refer to incest, seduction conjugal unfaithfulness, 
forced abortions, deception, theft and robbery. 


The most ingenious devices were adopted to guard the Rigveda- 
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samhita from corruption by the formation of Padapatha, Kramapatha, 
Jatapatha and Ghanapatha. The language is in the earliest stage of 
that literary language of which, the latest stage (Classical Sanskrit) 
was fixed by the grammar of Panini. Metrical skill of a high order 
and command of language mark the diction of the hymns, which is on 
the whole, simple and natural. ‘As works of art, the hymns deserve a 
prominent place in the world literature.’ 


The gods usually stated are 33 in number, excluding hosts 
of lesser deities like the Maruts; in appearance, they are conceived 
as human. The principal celestial gods are Dyas, Varuna, Mitra, 
Surya, Savitri, Pushan, the Ashvins, and the principal goddesses 
are Ushas (Dawn) and Ratri (Night). The chief atmospheric gods 
are Indra, Apamnapat, Rudra, the Maruts, Vayu, Parjanya, and 
Apas; the terrestrial deities are Prithvi, Agni and Soma. 


The Rigveda is the foundation of the other Vedas; a good 
number of verses are derived from it, all but 75 stanzas of the 
Samaveda are taken from Mandalas VIII and IX of it, about one- 


seventh of the material of the first nineteen of the twenty Kandas. 


of the Atharvaveda is drawn from the Rigveda, where Rik-mantras 
often appear with significant variants, while the 20th Kanda 
consists mostly of mantras drawn from the Rigveda, which appear 
without a single variant reading; thus roughly one-fifth of the 
material or some 1,200 mantras of the Arharvaveda are taken 
from the Rigveda. 


From the point of. study and commentaries, the following five 
Shakhas are described : Shakala, Vashkala, Ashvalayana, 
‘Shankhayana and Mandukeya. According to some scholars, the 
number af Rigvedic Shakhas was 27 in the following order : 
(1) Eudgala, (2) Galava, (3) Shaliya, (4) Vatsya, (5) Raushiri 
(6) Bodhya, (7) Agnimathara, (8) Parashara, (9) Jakaya 
(10) Shankhayana, (11) Ashvalayana, (12) Kaushitaki (13) 
Mahakaushitaki, (14) Shamvya, (15) Mandukya, (16) Bahviicha 
(17) Painkya, (18) Uddalaka, (19) Shatabalaksha, (20) Gaja (21) 
Vashkali, (22) Vashkali, (23) Vashkali, (24) Aitareya (25) Veia 
(26) Sulabha, and (27) Shaunaka. ; ; 


The names of hymn-seers (same of them ladi 
adies) are as under : 
(1) Madhuchchhanda, (2) Jeta, (3) Medhatithi, (4) Shunahshepa 
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(5) Hiranyastupa, (6) Kanva, (7) Praskanva, (8) Savya, (9) Nodha, 
(10) Parashara, (11) Gotama, (12) Kutsa, (18) Kashyapa, (14) 
Rijrashva, (15) Trita, (16) Kakshivan, (17) Bhavayavya, (18) Romasha, 
(19) Paruchchheya, (20) Budha, (21) Avasyu, (22) Pragathakanva, 
(23) Yayati, (24) Apala, (25) Dirghatama, (26) Agastya, (27) Indra, 
(28) Marut, (29) Gritsamada, (30) Somahuti, (31) Kurma, (32) 
Vishwamitra, (33) Rishabha, (34) Utakala, (35) Kata, (36) Devashrava, 
(37) Devavrata, (38) Prajapati, (39) Vamadeva, (40) Aditi, (41) 
Trasadasyu, (42) Purumilla, (43) Babhru, (44) Gatu, (45) Dyumnika, 
(46) Samvarana, (47) Nahusha, (48) Kumara, (49) Isha, (50) 
Sutambhara, (51) Dharuna, (52) Vabri, (53) Puru, (54) Dvita, 
(55) Traitana, (56) Shasha, (57) Vishwasama, (58) Dyumna, 
(59) Vishvacharshni, (60) Gopapani, (61) Vasuyu, (62) Tryaruna, 
(63) Ashvameadha, (64) Arti, (65) Vishwasvara, (66) Gauraviti, (67) 
Gavishthira, (68) Prabhu, (69) Punarvatsa, (70) Nrimedha, (71) Prithu; 
(72) Lopamudra, (73) Vasu, (74) Chakshuh, (75) Saptarshi, (76) Kavi, 
(77) Putadaksha, (78) Pratikshatra, (79) Urdhvasadma, (80) Amahiyu, 
(81) Rehajamadgni, (82) Puruhana, (83) Shishu, (84) Vaikhanasa, (85) 
Trishira, (86) Haryashva, (87) Shankha, (88) Harimantha, (89) Vena, 
(90) Matarishva, (91) Kurustut, (92) Mathita, (93) Gritsamada, (94) 
Pratardana, (95) Asita, (96) Kusidhi, (97) Abhitaya, (98) Ambarishe, 
(99) Idhmavaha, (100) Vishvaka, (101) Saptagu, (102) Yajna, (103) 
Gaupavana, (104) Kapota, (105) Rishyasringa, (106) Juhu, (107) 
Jaratkaru, (108) Vibhraja, (109) Rahugana, (110) Kshutakaksha, 
(111) Sukaksha, (112) Atribhuya, (113) Gauri, (114) Utathya, (115) 
Tirashchi, (116) Pratiratha, (117) Krishashva, (118) Nidhruvi, (119) 
Nema, (120) Suditi, (121) Atri, (122) Pavitra, (123) 
Shrushtigu, (124) Gopavana, (125) Damana, (126) Devashrava, 
(127) Akrishthapachya, (128), Krisha, (129), Kritnu, (130) Chyavana, 
(131) Vasukra, (132) Vyaghrapat, (133) Devala, (134) Ushana Kavya, 
(135) Ghosha, (136) Rijishva, (137) Shyavashva, (138) Vaikuntha, 
(139) Vivriha, (140) Sudasa, (141) Sarama, ` (142) Nabhanedishta, 
(143) Anila, (144) Vishanaka, (145) Rama, (146) Syumarashmi, (147) 
Shikhandini, (148) Brihanmati, (149) Ayasya, (150) Vindu, (151) Avatsara 
(152) Riti, (153) Avatsaraksha, (154) Dyutana, (155) Pratibhanu, (156) 
Rinanjaya, (157) Bhrigu, (158) Purumidha. (159) Yama, (160) Yami, 
(161) Renu, (162) Ayu, (163) Saptavaghra, (164) Virupa, (165) Sansuka, 
(166) Aja, (167) Prishadhra, (168) Suparna, (169) Ekata, (170) Lubha, 
(171) Karnashruta, (172) Dridhachyuta, (173) Krishna, (174) Suhastya, 
(175) Nemasunu, (176) Apratiratha, (177) Brihatkatha, (178) Pracheta, 


(179) Mandhata, (180) Pani, (181) Sumitra, (182) Shabara, (183) 
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Viprajuti, (184) Ushtradamsha, (185) Vyanga, (186) Nabhaprahbedana, 
(487) Murdhanvan, (188) Dhruva, (189) Agnitapasa, (190) Dharma, 
(191) Arbuda, (192) Patanga, (193) Prithubandhu, (194) Bhikshu, 
(195) Sarvahari, (196) Saptadhriti, (197) Shraddha, (198) Indramata, 
(199) Shirimbitha, (200) Ketu, (201) Vabhravy, (202) Svasti, (203) 
Yakshmanashana, (204) Vihavya, (205) Ratahavya, (206) Yajata, (207) 
Uruchakri, (208) Bahuvrikta, (209) Paura, (210) Avasyu, (211) Devapi, 
(212) Bharadwaja, (213) Narada, (214) Shunahotra, (215) lrimbitha, 
(216) Garga, (217) Vaivasvata Manu, (218) Vasishtha, (219) Sahsravasu, 
(220) Shakti, (221) Ita, (222) Vishvavasu, (223) Shataprabhedana, 
(224) Sharyati, (225) Abhivarta, (226) Drona, (227) Upastut, (228) 
Pururava, (229) Arishtanemi, (230) Suveda, (231) Urukshaya, (232) 
Bhishak, (233) Shyena, (234) Sarparajni, (235) Aghamarshana, (236) 
Savna, (237) Kulamala, (238) Duvasyu, (239) Nabhaga, (240) Rakshoha, 
(241) Medhatithi, (242) Asanga, (243) Shashvati, (244) Devatithi, (245) 
Brahmatithi, (246) Vatsa, (247) Yavapamarut, (248) Shashakarna, 
(249) Suhotra, (250) Ashvasukti, (251) Shamyu, (252) Vishvamana (253) 
Payu, (254) Nipatithi, (255) Vashishtha, (256) Vashishtha, (257) 
Vishvakarma, (258) Samvarta, (259) Agnipavaka, (260) Sadhi, (261) 
Tanva, (262) Urdhvagriva, (263) Sambamitra, (264) Agniputa, (265) 
Urvashi, (266) Shibi, (267) Manduka, (268) Lava, (269) Brihaddiva, 
(270) Hiranyagarbha, (271) Chitramaha, (272) Pratiprabha, (273) 
Bhuvana, (274) Barhisha, (275) Mudgala, (276) Shrutavid, (277) 
Trishanku, (278) Bharga, (279) Kali, (280) Matsya, (281) Manya, (282) 
Manyu, (283) Sadhvasa, (284) Vitahavya, (285) Goshukti, (286) Nara, 
(287) Saubhari, (288) Rijisva, (289) Kashyapa, (290) Maitravaruni, 
(291) Shyavashva, and (292) Rochisha. 


This long list of hymn-seers, which might appear tiresome in an 
article, has been deliberately and purposely given to show that many 
of the names given above were also the names of famous kings, but 
this should not be taken that the kings were hymn-seers. Two names 
are particularly worth mentioning, the names of Pururavas and 
Urvashi. These names so popular in Hindu mythology, the first as 
a king and the second as an apsaras, were actually the names of the 
hymn-seers. This should refute the arguments of those who advocate 
that the names of Pururavas and Urvashi in the Rigveda are the names 
of King Pururavas and his queen Urvashi. 
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Towards the Infinite 
(ANANT KI OR) 


Ram Prasad Vedalankar* 


The word ‘Anant’ means infinite and endless, and in this text, 
it is used in relation to God, primarily because He is without an end, 
not subjected to decay and destruction, and ever present in all times. 
He is called Anant for this reason that no boundary or line of demarka- 
tion can circumvent Him and limit His powers, thus bringing Him in 
the jaws of final ruin. As a result, therefore, it is obligatory for each 
and every @ne of us to regard Him as pervading every nook and 
corner of this multiform universe—He, the most beloved. 


In several mantras of the four Vedas, this pervader of even the 
most infinitesimal particle of this universe is called VISHNU. The 
etymological explanation of this name points to the all pervasiveness 
ofthe Lord. And because He is all-pervading, because He is far 
away from the clutches of destruction and death, and even the pain 
which precedes destruction, because He transcends all boundaries 
and limitations, all of us who seek and hanker after freedom from 
bondage and pain must take refuge in this Anant Vishnu. Any other 
refuge than that of the Lord would spell for the aspirant only suffoca- 
ting limitations, antagonising pain and haunting pleasures. 


No one amongst us is absolutely steady and firm, and this lack 
of steadiness and firmness causes us to experience everyday our 


*Pro-Vice Chancellor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya: 
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own shortcomings. Hence, we are always looking for such a person 
who has proven himself to be the reservoir containing these two 
qualities, so that we can have shelter from Him and find relief from 
our hurting pain. But while we have been involved in looking for 
this reservoir, we have had to subject ourselves to so many humiliati- 
ons. We have ever so often ended up placing our confidence in 
persons we have never actually known, only resulting in those 
persons abandoning us half-way in the journey towards the goal we 
have set for ourse!ves—that of steadiness and firmness. In fact, our 
whole life so far has been made up of misplaced confidence, of us 
having placed our trust and confidence in persons, things and 
Situations not worthy of this trust. And each time we ended up 
extending this confidence, we at first felt that our task of ending the 
pain of unsteadiness and looseness was about to be fulfilled, but 
alas not long afterwards, we suffered from the repeat experience of 
intensified pain and broken emotions. Those in whom we trusted 
have all proven themselves unsteady and loose, how could they 
teach us to be steady and firm ? Does it mean, after all these repeat 
experiences, that the idea of one possessing the qualities of 
steadiness and firmness is all a fantasy, that there is no such 
person ? Are we really destined to suffer unfathomable pain in this 
almost endless cycle of continual birth and death ? Are we not 
Privileged to even conceive of freedom from this shackle ? Assuming 
that there is such a steady and firm personality and we are encoura- 
ged to conceive of this vital freedom, then where should we go for 
this freedom in this vast universe containing so many multiplicities ? 
Is the person worthy of bestowing this freedom to be found in this 
visibly external world, or is he hidden somewhere deep within us ? 
Such questions make our problem more depressing and add to our 
tensions. 


In such a state of being, when it appears that there is mo one 
to come up with a ray of hope to pierce through the darkness in 
which our thinking faculty in engulfed, the Rishis of the Upanishads 
come forward to whisper to us a secret—in fact, a refreshing message, 
one that reveals to us the existence of a Superhuman Being who 
extends a helping hand to His devotees in getting them disentangled 
from the shackles of unsteadiness that have bound them to the ever- 
revolving wheel of birth and death. This Being is Superhuman 
primarily because He is so very different from the human friends in 
whom we have reposed our confidence before. He is Superhuman 
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because the helping hand he extends, does not abandon the strugg- 
jing aspirant half-way up in the climb towards Infinite happiness. 
He is Superhuman because, unlike our human friends, He can never 
be accused as having laid false claims to being the reservoir of 
steadiness and firmness. For this reason, proclaim the Rishis of the 
Upanishads, every aspirant after happiness should quickly approach 
this Superhuman Being, this Master of the Universe and realising 
His infinite powers, drink deep from His ever-flowing fountain of 
peace, rest and joy. 


It is common experience that when two friends wish to meet 
each other, they have to arrive ata place convenient to each other. 
That place can only be convenient when it is familiar to both parties 
and within easy reach. The question here arises ‘'Where can my 
master and | meet ?" My master is all-pervading—He is here, there 
and everywhere; but i do not possess that capacity —! cannot be at 
the numerous places where he is always present. Is there no such 
place where He and ! can be present without any inconvenience ? 
Oh Yes! there is such a place—and it is in the innermost cavity of 
the heart. The Rishis of the Upanishads reveal from their personal 
experiences that this Master of the Universe takes a seat on the 
Royal chair of the human heart, more so if He is invited to do so. 
There, God and His devotee can be at rest and in the sweet company 
of one another without anyone intecfering. There the devotee can 
approach his Master, realise His powers and partake of the soothing 
nectar flowing from the never-ending fountain of peace, rest and 
joy. It is this meeting of the Master and His devotee that would 
bestow on the latter the steadiness and firmness that he has been 
Searching for all his life. There, the devotee will experience not 
even an iota of fear and anxiety. 


How to appreach this Master is all described in the fortieth 
chapter of the Yajurveda. For the sake of convenienca, we shall 
divide the subject-matter contained therein into the following six 
headings. 


1) The type of devotee tit for God-realisation 
2) Godand His nature 


3) The importance and knowledge of Sembhooti and 
Asambhooti, Vidya and Avidya for the realisation of God 
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4) The knowledge of reality and its necessity in the 
remembrance of God 


5) Full surrender of the Self at the feet of God. 


6) The final realisation and experience of God. 


THE DEVOTEE FIT FOR GOD-REALISATION 


Of course, there needs to be no extra emphasising of the fact 
that for one to approach this Anant Vishnu, this Infinite, 
Indestructible and All-Pervading Master, one definitely needs to be 
adequately equipped and in a state of fitness for this meeting. This 
state of fitness would demand of the devotee to revolutionise his 
whole mental vision and to look into the raw material inside which 
lends sustenance to his conception-process. The first three mantras 
of the fortieth chapter of: the Yajurveda can be of tremendous help 
for the devotee in his efforts to bring about this much-needed 
revolutionising is needed of his inner porcesses. The essence of 
these mantras is : 


1) One needs to conceive of the Master as being present 
everywhere at all times. 


2) While enjoying the bounties of this universe, one must 
always feel that everything belongs to the Master of the 
Universe. It is only on the basis of one’s actions that 
One has been given the privilege of enjoying the bounties 
‘contained -therein. This privilege to enjoy must not in 
the course of time be misunderstood to mean the privilege 
of extending ownership. The devotee must realise that 
his actions have determined his current life-environment, 
life-span and life-style, and he must enjoy them not only 
in a spirit of complete satisfaction but also in a spirit of 
detachment. 


3) Not only does the seizure of another's wealth constitute 
sin, even the desire to covet is sin itself. 


4) One must desire to live only if involved in the 
accomplishment of works, and not otherwise. And 
furthermore, such works must þe seen from a point of 


view Of duty, not from that reaping af wards. 
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5) Never act in contravention to the dictates of the inner 
Self, because in so doing, one enters into the regions of 
existence filled with and covered by the blinding darkness 
of ignorance. 


The whole range of Vedic literature emphasises almost at 
every step the all-pervasiveness of the Infinite Lord, the Anant 
Vishnu. He is found seated in the innermost recess of every 
living creature. In fact, the first mantra of the fortieth chapter of 
the Yajurveda goes to the extent of saying that every world in the 
whole circle of nature, nay, every Object—be it movable or 
immovable—found on the face of this earth, is pervaded by the 
Infinite Vishnu. When the devotee has this fact of the Lord’s all- 
pervading existence firmly established in his heart—and it no 
longer remains a subject for his organ of speech only—then there 
comes about a fundamental change in his behavioral patterns. 
Human psychology will show that whenever man is inclined to 
doing an act opposed to his inner nature of godliness, he naturally 
looks for a place where no one will catch sight of him while involved 
in the act itself. The mere sight of an approaching person will 
force him to scuttle for the safety of a nearby hide-out. But when 
convinced of the all-pervading capacity of the Lord—even His 
Capacity to know the secretmost thoughts of all human beings— 
then the devotee has to face up to the fact that his wrong-doings 
can never go unnoticed and unknown. The Veda states in very 
clear terms that whenever and wherever any two persons share a 
secret conversation, King Varuna is always present there as the 
third party, silently participating. There is absolutely nothing that 
escapes His all-surveying eyes and ears and every thought, word 
or deed committed by the devotee’ will automatically find its 
corresponding reward coming from the hands of Anant Vishnu. 
An inner realisation of this basic truth will help the aspiring 
devotee to bring a final end to all his wrong-doings, to all his sins 
of commission and even of omission. 


On the other hand, however, others may feel that, if at all 
there is a Superhuman force directing the operations of this 
universe. He is to be found only in the temples, churches and 
mosques, that He is not present everywhere at all times. Such 
persons, friends, apparently feel no pangs of a guilty conscience 
in committing sin outside the so-called limitations of Divine 
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presence—these human-imposed limitatians oftem ples, churches 
and mosques. Oh! what a pity that institutions originally ons at 
inspiring man about fundamental facts surrounding Divine 
existence have ended up having the tables turned on them: For 
such evil doers the Veda gives a silent message—“Anant Vishnu 
sees and hears everything—because He pervades every nook and 


corner of the universe.” 


There is a story. Once, there were two students. both of the 
same village, who used to go to another village to attend school. 
One day, wile returning home, they passed by a cane-field filled 
with ripe sugar-cane. One of them, Ramesh, suggested to the 
other one, Suresh, that they should both enjoy a treat by sucking 
as much sugar-cane as possible. “But, should anyone see us, 
then ... ?”” protested Suresh mildly. ‘Oh! come on, who will see 
us ? You enter the field from this way and l'Il enter from the other 
side. Once inside the field, no one will be able to seeus. Suck 
as much as you can and have your fill,” assured Ramesh. They 
both entered the field. Ramesh was very much at ease with his 
conscience. Even what his teacher had taught him at school about 
God over-seeing all human actions could not stop him from sucking 
his cane, because after all, the image of the Lord could be found 
only in the temple. How could the temple God come and find 
him in the act of stealing ? Thus reasoning, Ramesh had his fill, 
having Sucked quite a few pieces of cane. On the other side, 
Suresh was having problems. Each time he made an attempt to 
break a piece of cane, an inner voice, as it were, seemed to remind 
him about the evil inherent in the act he was about to commit. 
Don’t do such a thing, the voice seemed to be saying, it’s 
tantamount to stealing. How would you feel if some-one were to 
steal your things ? Remember what your teacher taught you ai 
school: That God oversees the actions of all human beings. In 
this way, that inner voice kept restraining Suresh’s hand each 
time he made apn- attempt to grab the cane. In the meantime, 
Ramesh, who had his fill, came up to Suresh. “Well, old chap, 
how much have you managed to suck ?” asked Ramesh. Suresh 
replied in the negative, and explained his inner feelings, which 
helped him not to commit the fearful act. of course, as 
Maharishi Swami Dayananda Saraswati explains in his famous 
book ‘The Satyartha Prakash, every soul experiences the pangs of 
fear, doubt and shame when inclined to doing evil, and these 
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Came even to Ramesh before he broke the Sugar-cane. But Ramesh 
Paid no heed to them, and ended up sadly destroying the purity 
of his own soul, for which he will have to Pay very dearly. On 
the other hand, Suresh felt the presence of the Divine hand in 
directing him to stay away from evil. Even though he also conceded 
that God was only in the temple, trained as he was to believe it 
that way, still he learnt of the all-pervasiveness of the Lord from 
his own inner emotions. And he won outin the end. Like Suresh, 
all other aspirants who condition their mindto be constantly aware 
of the all-pervasive Divine Presence, will be saved from wrong 
doing and the purity of their souls will remain intact. And like 
Ramesh, all those who deny the all-pervasiveness of the Divine 
One will end up being spiritually soiled, and having to reap a very 
bitter fruit, because the Divine Law of Action-and-Reaction will 
aemand of him to partake of that bitter fruit. Such evil doers do. 
not only fall down in the eyes of God but also in the eyes of their 
fellow human beings. A thief is never worthy of the trust of human 
society. This is, perhaps, the most hurtful thing for an individual. 
That is why it is indispensably necessary that all aspirants after 
truth should be inwardly convinced that there is a Superhuman 
force who governs all the Operations of this vast multi-form Universe, 
that He is at all times present everywhere, that He is endless in 
His nature, with no other force capable of circumventing His 
powers. 
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Relevance of the Vedas to the Modern 
Times with Special Reference to the 
Rigveda 


Dr. Ambuj Kumar Sharma“ 


The main function of literature is to teach by bringing into being 
the forgotten past of mankind by representing people's life and 
culture. Ít records all the political and social institutions, achieve- 
ments—rises and falfs—covering the gamut of religion and morals. 
The purpose served by the literature is of invaluable importance. 
Ít attracts the readers by giving important information regarding the 
details of the past history and daily life. This purpose cannot be 
served by any other means. 


in order to appreciate the Vedas in their natural hues, it 
becomes inevitable to understand the real meaning of them. According 
to most of the Ancient Indian Scholars of the Vedic literature, the 
word Veda is derived from the root vid, that means to know. The 
word literally means knowledge (from the root wd, to know), later 
coming fo mean ‘Sacred knowledge’ or Sacred lore. The real 
meaning of the word Veda is given by Madhava in Rigueda-Bhasya : 


faz aam, faze any, fag faai Arat gafa 
gAn mofas TWAT FA Aq Wes META 1? 


“Dept. of English, Gurukula Kangri Vishvavidyaya, Haridwar, U.P. 
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lt means that “by means of which or in which all persons 
(vidanti) know. (Vidanti or vindanti) acquire mastery in, (vindate) 
deliberate over, the various lores or (vidyante or vedayante) live or 
ssbsist upon them.’'? 


From the origin of the word Veda as explained in the preceding 


lines, every scholar will be quite convinced that it isa “scientific 
treatise" or Science itself. 


At this juncture, one can question that the Vedas ave the oldest 
books of sacred knowledge, what is the relevance of them in the 


modern times ? Why one should go to them after thousands of 
years ? 


From the derivation of the word Veda itself, as explained earlier, 
itis quite apparent that the Vedas are the marvellous treatises of 
science or science itself. The Vedas‘with their infinite branches of 
learning touch the Perfection in every department of knowledge 
Systematically. It has been rightly said about the Vedas that they 
“are the highest in all matters whether religious, social, legal or 
purely literary and that all sciences must subserve to them". The 
Vedas have preserved the historical facts of the forgotten remotest 
Past. “The Veda is the oldest book we have in which to study the 
first beginnings of our language, and of all that is embodied in 
language.’ It will not be the exaggeration of fact to Say that the real 
learning has begun with the Vedas and will end with the Vedas. 
These relics are few indeed, and therefore very precious There 
exists no literary relic that carries us back to a more primitive .. more 
child like state in the history of man than the Veda.* The Vedas are 
the first roots and germs of that intellectual growth which by an 
unknown chain connects our Own generation with the ancestors of 
the Aryan race. In the Vedas we come across all the thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, joys and fears of the remotest ancient religion. It 
has been very correctly stated that ‘all knowledge must be compared 
with Vedic principles and what does not tally with them or subserve 
to them, summarily rejected as heretical. 


fisar q falar a gaT | 
egia afayar caret dar aware 7 


According toWValkya Smriti the Vedas are the Original sources of 
all the Shastras : 
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a anaaga g fasona fe faa i 
fargd aaaea g FTCA aaraa 1 


There is no greater shastra than the Vedas. All other shastras 
are derived from and are based upon the Vedas. The Vedas ara real 
sources of all religion, morality, righteousness and good conduct. 


The Vedas are not only the original sources of religion, ethics 
and morality but also of sciences. It (Veda) is a thoroughly scientific 
religion where religion and science meet hand in hand.’ In his well 
known book “The Bible in India” French Jacollio is astonished by 
the immensity of the knowledge of the Vedas— 


Astonishing fact ! the Hindu Revelation (Veda) is of all Revela- 
tions the only one whose ideas are in perfect harmony with the 
modern sciences, as it proclaims the slow and gradual form- 
action of the world.’ 


According to Swami Dayananda, all the sciences begin with the 
Vedas. Regarding this, the observation of Fredrich Max Muller is 
remarkable enough : 


To Swami Dayananda, everything contained in The Vedas was 
notenly perfect truth, but he went one step further and by 
their interpretation, succeeded in persuading others that every 
thing worth knowing, even the most recent inventions of modern 
science were alluded to in the Vedas. Steam Engines, 
Electricity, Telegraphy, and Wireless Marconogram were shown 
to have been at least in the germs known to the poets of the 
Vedas.’° 


The same fact is again revealed by Sri Aurobindo, a thinker, 
poet and philosopher of international repute, in his famous essay, 
“Dayananda and the Veda” : 


There is nothing fantastic in Dayananda’s idea that Veda 
contains Truth of science as well as Truth of religion. I will 
even add my own conviction that Veda contains other truths of 
science the Modern World does not at all possess, and in that 
case, Dayananda has rather under-stated than overstated the 
depth and range of the Vedic wisdom.1? 
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All the physical sciences have been profusely dealt with in the 
Vedas, Here is an example of the division of the year into six 
seasons mentioned clearly in the Atharva-veda : 


Meret yA aif aama: fafa aaa: 1 
aa fafa gaia yfafa at gaq 12 


“The summer, the rains, the autumn, the wnter, the frosts and 
the spring are the seasons due to the motion of the earth. On 
the spacious Land, our Mother, may the years of our life 
assigned by God be completed by the days and nights”. 


The movement of earth, which causes these seasons, day and 
night also has been referred to in the next verse of the same hymn. 
The astronomical truths have also been described in the 12th hymn 
of the 8th book of the Azg-veda. The 30th verse is remarkably 
significant as it clearly speaks that the whole group of plants is 
brought into regulation by the presence of the sun. 


Several Mathematical principles also have been mentioned in 
the Vedas. The 16th hymn of the 37th book of the Atharva-ucda 
mentions eleven cardinal numbers in regular succession. The 
principles of addition, multiplication and perhaps also. division.” 


The Medical Science including anatomy has also originated from 
the Vedas—particularly from the Atharva-veda. So many Ayurvedic 
medicines have been referred to in the Athorva-veda Such as Rohini 
herb, which can join fractured bones, ‘Apaamarga’—Achprantes Aspera, 
which is supposed to be the greatest of all medicinal herbs to cure 
piles and many other dangerous diseases along with asthma. 
The important causes of the disease—germs, ‘rakshas’ and poison, 
‘visha' have also been probed : ‘ 


anait qarta tarar afaar: faa 
fax a gead farasta ul! 


Besides the medicines, the treatment. of disease through 
Natural elements such as sun, rays, moon light, colour and water 
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asthe most potent curative agents have been dealt with. Here are 
the relevant examples from the Vedas: 


Reference to the treatment through Sun's rays and Moon light 


in the Atharvaveda : 


aqfaa: s qaa got aaafea qi: BMG AIT BeAr Astiag 1 


“Let indigestion and other ills fly away (from you) just as the 
vulture takes to flight from human habitations. May the Sun 
afford remedy for thy malady and may the moon dispel it.” 


Reference to the treatment of disease through colous in 


Atharva-veda ; 


agaigai gaat seat 3 A 1 
TI fam ana aa car qh aeafa 116 


“We strength thee by means of red colour of the risi g sun 
(and the milk of a red cow). May thy jaundice and heartburning 
flee away at the rise of the Sun favourable to thee.” 


Reference to the treatment through water in the Rig-veda : 


ATT aats ATMUT aaa Bras : | | 
atq: aden Aahar pag Aag 1117 | 


“Water indeed, is medicine ; water is the dispeller of the root 
of disease and water itself isthe remedy for all ills. May that | 
water efford thee a cure for thy ailment. 


Besides this, the Social Sciences also have the roots inthe 
Vedas. The burning problems of today—caste-system, . marriage, | 
dowary, etc. have been dealt with in the Rig-veda. 


The four castes are mentioned by name in hymn (X-90) of the 
Rigveda: The woman enjoyed full freedom. The amount of freedom 
enjoyed by the women during that time was 
greater than at any subsequent period throughont the history of the 
Indian peoples extending over 3000 years. They enjoyed sociat 
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liberty and equality with men, and were barred from neither learning 
the scriptures nor the performance of sacrifices and offering of 
oblations. They did not marry very young and had some voice in the 
choice of their husbands. Remarriage of widows was not prohibited. 
There was no practice of untouchability. The standard of morality 
was not at all low. Adultery and rape were counted among the most 
serious offences, while illegitimate birth and robbery were recognized 
as crimes and were punished. 


To speak a few words more about the Rigveda, historically 
speaking, it is the most important amongst the four great Vedas. It 
is the oldest literary document preserved. It gives us a clear idea of 
the civilization of a very remote and forgotten early age which is not 
to be found anywhere else. The Rigveda has, truly speaking, 
originated the science of comparative philology. Moreover. the Rigveda 
has given the first impetus to the comparative mythology. To theology, 
it has provided a unique and unparalleled contribution. shedding a 
flood of light on Indo-European and Indo-lranian mythologies 
simultaneously. The Rigveda has also contributed to the explanation 
of its stupendous super structure of the later Hindu religion and 
institution. Max Muller has rightly remarked that ‘in the long row of 
books belonging to this period (Vedic period), the first place will 
belong for evento The Rigveda. ° The Rigveda is the only real or 
historical Veda.*} 


In short, it is absolutely true that the Vedas have everything for 
a modern man of any discipline. All the modern subjects of 
knowledge find a very good place in the Vedas. The fact that the 
Vedas have been preserved with tremendous care from thousands of 
years by mankind, clearly speaks for the infinite knowledge and 
great importance of the Vedas. The Vedas are the oceans ot infinite 
knowledge. The field of knowledge Vedas possess is very vast and 
a voracious learner cannot even touch the fringe of this immensity. 
Max Muller has rightly pointed out that for a study of man or, if you 
like, for a study of Aryan humanity, there is nothing in 
the world equal in importance to the veda. 
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Vedic Philosophy and the Upanisads 


Dr. Rajendra Nath Sharma* 


Philosophical ideas and the germs of the doctrines of the 
Upanisads are found in the hymns of the Rigveda. The close study 
of the veda reveals to the reader how the philosophical ideas 
developed in the mind of the Vedic Aryans. The ancient sages 
worshipped Nature and natural phenomena as manifestations of 
god. This gradually led them to the idea of one god. It is found 

| in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda that people after their death 
| live in the region of yama. The spirits pass of the region through 
the road called pitryana and revel with yama and feast with the 
gods. They come to partake of the offerings bestowed by their 
sons on the stakes of Kusa grass and bless them. People live in: 
enjoyment in the realm of yama. The Atharvaveda believes in a 
place of punishment also. The Nasadiya-Sukta (X°129) of the Rigveda 
narrates vividly, for the first time, the primitive types of Indian 
| thoughts. Herein, we find the fundamental doctrines of the 
| Upanisads, i,e., the emanation of the world and jiva out of one 
Reality, the self. This self creates, through the agency of Maya 
| or nescience, all things. In the said Sukta, the poet says that in 
Í 

1 


the beginning. neither aught existed nor naught existed (nasadasit 
na Sadasit), 


The Purusa-Sukta (X90) of the Rigveda gives some account of 
Cosmogony. Here, in this sukta, we get the origin of the, Rik, vajus, 
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saman and chandast and that of the four-fold—the Brahmana, 
Ksatriya, Vaisya and Sudra. This describes how the world emanated 
from Purusa having thousand (i-e., innumerable) heads, eyes, legs 
and hands. 


In the Devi-Sukta (X'125), Vac is represented as a companion 
and upholder of the gods and as the foundation of all religious 
activities. This foreshadows the latter Sabda-Brahmayada and 
speculations on the power of speech which is eternal and 
imperishable. 


In some hymns of the Rigveda, we find doubts as to power or 
even the existence of gods. Gradually doubts arose about the 
plurality of gods and a monotheistic tendency developed. This is 
evident from the Hiranyagarbha-Sukta (X:121)%. It is Hiranyagarbha 
who, existing in the beginning of creation is the sole Lord of beings 
supporting heaven and earth.° 


In most of the Philosophical hymns, the idea comes to the 
“foreground of a creator variously called Prajapati, Brhaspatr or 
Visvakarman but who is still thought of as a personal god. 


The Philosophical ideas were first developed in the Upanisads 
and then in the latter Indian Philosophical works. In the Upanisads, 
we find high Philosophical thought side by side with records of 
deep spiritual experience. The Upanisads represent the revelation 
of the soul of the Veda. They profess to bring out the truth of the 
mantras i.e. the Veda. In the words of Sri Aurobindo, the 
Upanisads are not a revolutionary departure from the Vedic mind 
and its temparent and fundamental ideas, but a continuation and 
development and to a certain extent, an enlarging transformation 
in the sense of briging out its onen expression all that was held 
in. the symbolic Vedic speech as a mystery and a secret. The 
Upanisads preserve the essentials of the Vedic wisdom and revere 
the Vedic tradition. They are the basis of the enlightened faith of 
India. 

l. tasmat yojnat Sarvahutah rcah Samani yajnire. 
chandamsi jijnire tasmat yajustasmadajayata. 

2, Kasmai devaya havisa vidhema. 

3. Hiranyagarbhak Samavartatagre bhutasya jatah patireka asit; 
M1211 - 
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The Upahisads are known as the Vedanta, the close, the 
conclusion of the Vedas' They are the last word. the crown and 
summit of the Vedas. Any attempt at a study of the Upanisads 
must naturally proceed with a just and true understanding of the 
nature and import of the Vedas in as much as the Upanisads purport 
to present the conclusions, the secret truth and essentials of the 
main body of the latter. 


The Upanisads mark an absolutely different path from that of 
the works that preceded them in the Vedic canon. The Upanisads 
contain the highest and ultimate goal of the Veda as they deal with 
moksa or emancipation. They are, as if, the kernel of the whole 
revelation. Thus it appears that the Vedic Philosophy has developed 
in the Upanisads and as such without the Upanisads one cannot 
think of the Vedic philosophy. 


Ease 
l. Vedanto nama Upanisat Pramanam, Vedanta-Sarah, p 2. 
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The Rig-Vedic Echo in Aurobindo's 
‘Savitri’ 
Dr. Shrawan K. Sharma* 


Mrs. Karuna Sharma** 


India the country of the Vedas has been pre-eminently the land 
of Dharma and Shastra. Her first period was luminous with the 
discovery of the spirit; her second completed the discovery of the 
Dharma ; her third elaborated into detail the first simpler formulation 
of the Shastra. Thus an ingrained and dominant spirituality, an 
inexhaustible vital creativess and gust of life, penetrating and 
scrupulous intelligence combined with the rational, ethical and 
aesthetic mind created the harmony of the ancient Indian culture. 


From the beginning, India recognized the value of the externalities 
of life and essence of spirit in proper perspective—that the universe 
is complex and inexplainable; there are other powers behind; man 
is normally unaware of the infinite potentialities with himself; man 
has the power of exceeding himself. India saw the myriad gods 
beyond man, God beyondthe gods and beyond God. His own 
ineffable eternity. When we think of the literature which makes us 
able to penetrate the realities of life, the name of the Vedas occupies 
first place. 


*Dept, of English, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Haridwar, 
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In fact, the Vedas offered tothe world a panorama of life, a 
variegated pattern of customs, manners and traditions, a rich wealth 
of philosophy, literature and culture. Orientalists like Sir William 
Jones, Colebrooke, Keith and Wilson brought it before the western 
world. In this way the philosophy of the world was influenced by 
the Vedas immensely. 


The Rigveda surpassed its field. It did not only give a turn to 
the philosophy of the world but influenced the literature of the 
world. Being the student of literature, | include only the English 
writers whom the poetry of the Rigveda inspired. These poets and 
writers are Sir Edwin Arnold, Annie Besant, Charles Johnson, 
Richard Carlyle, Coleridge, Shelley, Byron, Blake. Gray, Matthew 
Arnold, and many others. The Rigveda enlightened the youth of 
India, though well versed in English, were not to lose their cultural 
identity. These Indo-English writers are—Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, 
Toru Dutt, Sarojini Naidu, Raja Rao and many more like these. 
Among Indo-English writers the name of Sri Aurobindo has the 
highest place; he is said to combine in himself the roles of a 
promising superman, the propounder of Intergral Yoga, the 
Prophet of the life Divine; the patriot, the teacher, the scholar, and 
the interpreter of the Vedas. 


The Rigveda? is the Vedic book par-excellence; chronologically, 
the oldest book in Hindu literature and theoretically, the most sacred, 
as it heads the list of books which come under Sruti or ‘revelation’. 
From the Rigveda, innumerable concepts and terminology have been 
drawn in the form of symbols by the writers of India and abroad. 
Aurobindo, too, has drawn many symbols in his ‘Savitri’ where not 
only the heroic, girl-wife of immemorial legend is evoked but also 
Our Universal Mother Dawn (as we have in the Rigveda) who bears 
with infinite patience and immaculate strength the trials and 
tribulations of morality for vouchsafing immortality to the children 
of the earh is drawn. 


The name Savitri (derived from the word Savitur of the} Gayatri 
Mantra)? which Aurobindo chooses is not an individual but a Divine 
word (belonging to the Sun), goddess of the Supreme Truth who 
comes down and is born to save. Aswapati the lord of the Horse, 
her human father, is the Lord of Tapsya, the concentrated energy 
of spiritual endeavour that helps us to rise from the mortal to the 
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immortal planes; Satyavan is Soul carrying the divine an of being 
within itself but descended into the grip of death and ignorance. 
Dyumatsena, Lord of Shining Hosts, father or Satyavan is the 
Divine Mind here fallen blind, losing its celestial kingdom of glory. 


“Still this is not a mere allegory, the characters are not 
personified qualities, but incarnation of emanations of living 
and conscious forces with whom we can enter into concentrate 
touch and they take human bodies in order to help man and 
show him the way from his mortal state to divine consciousness 


and immortal life.’ 


Though the tale of Savitri and Satyavan is recited in the 
Mahabharata as a story of conjugal love conquering death, yet the 
legend is, as shown in Aurobindo’s ‘Savitri’, one of the many 
symbolic myths of the Rigvedic cycle. Truly said it is that— 


“Savitri is the culmination of the growing inwardness of the 
epic poets from Valmiki and Homer to our times. The legendary 
material provides the basis for the composition of a poem of 
inner action, of psychological ascent and. descent, of a God- 
ward moment in conformity with the Vedic (Rig-Vedic) 
teaching.’ 


The internal textual references, as also in the Rigveda, point 
to Savitri’s solar association. She is the shaping spirit of the epic. 
Etymologically, derived from the word Savitur, which means ‘the 
Vivifier’ or the ‘Stimulator’, a form of the sun, Savitri means 
someone descended from the sun. As a symbol of divine light, the 
controlling symbolism of the various phases of action, Srl Aurobindo 
presents her envisioning a civilization uphed by a spiritually 
re-created man. Her creative role is based on the Rig-Veda; the god 
Savitur bestows immortality on the gods as well as length of life 
on man. 


“The impressive skies were neutral, empty, still, 
Then something in the inscrutable darkness stirred, 
A nameless movement an unthought Idea 

Insistent, dissatisfied without an aim 

Something that wished but knew not how to be 


x X x 
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The heedless mother of the universe, 

A long lone time of hesitated hue 

Like a vague smile tempting a desert heart 
Trouble the far rim of life's obscure sleep." 


The same essence we have in the Rig-Veda : 


“The light appearing ever here to eastward 

Which clearness has a risen from out the darkness; 
Now may be the daughter of the sky for shining; 

The glorious Dawns for mankind makes a path-way."'® 


In Satpath Brahman also, Savitur is one among the gods who 
causes birth but with little difference. Here, Savitur, the male 
principal is creation, is the solar god capable of quenching the 
seed of the Self-created Prajapati, and Savitri, the female principal 
in ereation, is one belonging to him, or derived from the sun. Her 
appearance as Dawn, mythically, the bright sister of dark Night 
shining with the light of the sun, never ageing, immortal, is 
imbued with deeper suggestions. Meditating the divine (Dawn) and 
human (Night) she appears as the dynamic aspect of the sun, whose 
light is the light of truth and knowledge. Deriving his meaning from 
the Rigveda, we can interpret her as the ‘‘Casual idea in Infinite 
Being.” To Aurobindo also Savitri is an Infinite Being. He holds : 


“It was the hour before tne Gods awake. 
Across the path of divine Event 

The huge foreboding mind of Night, alone, 
In her unlit temple of eternity, 

Lay stretched immobile upon Silence marge. 
Almost one felt, opaque impenetrable, 

In the sombre symbol of her eyeless muse 
The abysm of the unbodied Infinite.’ 


The poet assimilates the mythical qualities to the character 
of Savitri while representing her as an incarnation of the Divine. 
He shows her as the creatress of all and also the leader of the 
mothers and the chosen divinity of children. In this way in the epic 
adoptation of the character, Sri Aurobindo presents her as the World 
Mother, the representative human urge for evolution. Hers is not 
a personal history of an individual but a racial history and what 
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she achieves is the aspiration or desideratum of -every soul on 
earth. She symbolises life that is within and beyond oneself and 
yet accessible, andis more profound than any religious or philo- 
sophical notion pertaining to the divine power in man just as Christ, 
the son, isthe willof God, carrying out the divine degree in the 
father's mind, Savitri, too, is the omnipotent will of the Supreme 
Mother with Her creative power. When she confronts Death, mother 
god, the result is a change of fate, the mysterious and uncanny 
omnipotence of a demonic power. She undertakes the journey 
against the will of the most powerful to renew of the community 
and establish the glorious possibility of man’s strength on earth, 
the powerful sanctity of the divine within him, the spiritual impulses 
and ideals he can experience. Asa recurring image within the epic, 
Savitri assumes a personality overwhelming supernatural and her 
awareness is the glorification of the divinity of the soul. The free 
imagination of the poet, detached from this world, conceives of the 
totality of freedom which is Godin man. The centre of gravity is 
shifted from the self to the presenceof Godin the self. This is the 
relation of Purusha and Prakriti, the relation of Adam and Eve to Eden 
before their fall. The act of poetic imagination, which is spiritual, 
is, in fact, an attempt to return to Eden, which is ‘a world in the 
human form of a garden, where we may wander as we please but 
can’t lose our way.: 


in fact, Savitri is the creation of a ‘significant myth’. Sri 
Aurobindo’s concept—the evolution of soul for the descent of the 
divine, is of divising life for the whole race of human being. He is 
beset with the problem how to remove sorrow and miseries of all 
the living beings as inthe Rigveda the active god, Savitar & Usas 
(Dawn) wakes up man, beast aid bird for their own sake. 


“Leader of Graciousness shining brightly 

Is seen the one that has unclosed the portals, 
She stirring up the world, hath looked on riches; 
Dawn has awaken every living creature.’ 


Savitri, too, does not want personal liberation and happiness 
but the liberation and happiness of the whole world : 


“Awake She endured the moment's stirred march, 
And looked on this green smiling dangerous world, 
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And heard the ignorant cry of living things. 
Amid the trivial sounds, the unchanging scence 
Her soul arose confronting Time and Fate. 
Immobile in herself, she gathered force." 1° 


Sri Aurobindo's idea of cosmic evolution or universal liberat- 
ion to elevate beings at all levels has its mythic roots in the Rig 
Veda. The concept of evolution is also latent in the mythical 
account of ten incarnations (dashavatar) of God. Honouring the 
Rigvedic command, ‘‘Create the divine race", Savitri poetises a 
hymn of acreation. ‘‘There was energy below, there was impulse 
above.""!! 


In fact, Savitri is a spiritual epic, a symbol presupposing the 
existence of a spiritual reality modelled after an ideal prototype 
in a state of supranormal consciousness as is usual with any 
serious Indian artist aiming at the production of an object of 
symbolic value. The Rig-Veda, Sri’ Aurobindo's ideal in poetic 
creation, is the archetype of imaged spiritual institution and psy- 
chological and religious experience and he seeks to drape his 
Savitri in this archetypal colour. 


In the Rigveda Dawn (Usas and Savitar), symbol for Savitri 
is celebrated in many hymns” which have different aspects. Some of 
them are noted here : 


“Savitar is connected with both evening and morning; 
Savitar seems to have charge of the sun at night, 
Savitar is lord of stimulation; 

Savitar makes man sinless;" 


And for Usas in the’Rigveda, Griswold says that 


“The plural Usas refers to the successive dawns; 

Successive appearance of one of the goddess the Lady Dawn; 
Usas is the goddess Bounty; 

Usas removes the black robe of night, and drives away bad 
dreams; 

Usas is the goddess ‘Bounty’; 

Like Savitar Usas makes up man beast & bird; 


+ 
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Usas is the sister of Ratri, ‘Night’ 
Usas is immortal;™"1 


In this way the personification of the most radiant phenomena 
of nature, Usas is represented as a woman, The Lady Dawn. 
Macdonell is right in calling Usas ‘the most graceful creation of 
Vedic poetry." For example — 


From days eternal hath Dawn shone the goddess 
And shows to day this lusture; she is wealthy: 
So shall she shine in days to come immortal 
She moves on, self-determined, undecaying.'® 


The same graceness Aurobindo imparts to the Dawn in the 
‘Savitri’ — 


As conquering Nature’s disillusioned breast, 
Compelled renewed consent to see and feel 
A thought was sown in the unsounded void; 
A sense was born within the darkness depths 
A memory quivered in the heart of Time 

As if a soul long dead were move to live. !7 


_. Thus the symbols—Dawn, Force, Mother, of the Universe, 
Nature for Savitri, Soul, Truth for Satyavan and Power for both 
Savitri and Satyavan used in Book one Canto one are taken from 
the Rig-Veda. These symbols present an objective, visible meaning 
behind which an invisible, profound meaning is hidden. 


Adopting the symbolic essence of Savitrifrom the Rig Veda, 
Sri Aurobindo presents Savitri and Satyavan as the ‘first born’ of a 
new supernal race, the supreme’s dual power—she the force, he 
the soul—and sets in the world to refresh human nature and 
earth nature. 


REFERENCES : 


1. The word Veda means Knowledge or Wisdom, and the Rig (Rik) 
is the name for Laudatory verse of stanza. Hence the compound 
word Rigveda may be translated as “Verse-Wisdom.’ 
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“OM Bhur Bhuvah Svah, Tat Savitur 

Varenyam Bhargo Devasya Dhimahi 

Dhiyo Yo Nah Prachodayat.” 

The translation of the Mantra is as follows : 

“Om, who is dearer than our breath, is self-subsistent, All knowledge 
and All Bliss. We meditate upon that adorable effluences of the 


resplendent Vivifier of the Universe, Savita. May He illumine own 
intellects unto the right path.” 


» Quoted in A.B Purani; Sri Aurobindo's Savitri: An Approach and Study 


(Pondicherry Sri Aurobindo Society); 1970, p. 27. 
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Charity 


D.D. Skarma* 


aaa 1 goltareearanrara dear, zaii agda FATA | 
af ada was aa, aramaya fasa Ua: ul 


Rig Veda 10. 117. 5 


ACARI 


qa à aè go agg ger at agy fe ag minà ara ma Tia Fi 
aa 23 Zt, gra ant at def afez à A ge aa ad A aa afat 
faa à wa sai at ave arene andl zadt l ate qE a S 
RC gat aa Ardy gA Zi l 


[t does not take long for the wealth to disappear. Sometimes 
the business fails and sometimes it is looted and plundered by the 
dacoits. Sometimes the banks go into liquidation and sometimes 
the house is gutted, all of asudden. There are many ways for 
the wealth to desert a person, leaving one man and going into the 
hands of another person. The fact, in fact, is that the wealth is 
very unstable and unsteadfast. How foolish a person is who 
believes that if he spends money in giving alms to the poor, it would, 
ultimately, result in the decrease of his wealth which he possesses. 
©’ simpleton, you must realise that when the time comes, the 
wealth will leave you, making you a pauper in no time. Therefore, 


* Sharma Niwaé, 120 Model Town, Amritsar. 
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the wealthy persons must realise: that if by virtue of their past 
karmas, they become’the possessor of the wealth, they should not 
hesitate in donating to the poor who are really deserving. Life 
should-be spent with far-sightedness and one should feel an occasion 
of happiness and the benign grace of the Almighty Father while 
giving money in charity to the most deserving persons. Even the 
middlemen must donate according to their financial means. 


To give alms to the poor is just to give loan to God who 
returns to the donor with multifold interest. According to Dr. Radha 
Krishnan (formerly President of India) Gifts to the poor not only 
help the poor but help the givers also. He who gives, receives. 


The greater the renunciation of money by way of donations to 
the poor, multiple is the reward which goes to the donator. This 
is the law of nature. Donation is the fundamental doctrine of the 
universe-but the people do not understand this simple thing. The 
reason is that they look upon the path of life with petty mindedness. 
If we see the movements of the universe with a broad look, we will 
reach the irreistable conclusion the wealth rotates like the wheel 
of a chariot. It goes from person to person. The best way of 
increasing the wealth is that it should be utilised in the performance 
of the Yajna and Dana. According to the Gita.— 


qaaa: PA Ae Pans TT | 
amt art anga qafa aAA tt 


Yajna, Dana, and Tapa should not be abandoned as these three 
Karmas are. purifier of the wise.. 


There are multi-millionaires and billionaires in this world. 
If they liberally and generously give away their money in charity, 
innumerable persons can be benefitted through this noble cause 
and this pious work has its own reward. There are two kinds of 
banks, material as well as spiritual. In the material bank, you can 


-deposit the money and can also withdraw according to your needs 


as long as you live in this world, but in your spiritual bank, you 
are only to deposit money and withdrawls are effected after the 
migration of the soul into another human species. So one should 
go on sowing seeds of pious and virtuous deeds in the fields of 
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In this way, one can attain material prosperity and 


one’s karmas. 
his world and also in the next world. 


spiritual bliss in t 


If one goes on amassing wealth and does not give in charity, 
he enjoys no spiritual bliss. The Vedas, therefore, enjoin— 


qaga amg agaga afar 


One should earn money with 100 hands and distribute it with 
1000 hands to the really deserving persons, i.e. one should have 
the calibre of 100 persons to earn money with fair means and 
should be very magnanimous in giving away the money in donation 
to the poor. 


Look at the donations of the Almighty Father. His bountiful 
donations are available to all inanimate and animate beings and 
are spread in every nook and corner of the universe. He 
never hesitates in giving his gifts. Just look at the air and 
the sun light without which we cannot exist even for a second. The 
Supreme Being gives these gifts free of cost and never sends His 
bill for payment. 


Now look at the beautiful body God has blessed us. This 
is His Greatest and Supreme endowment to the human species. 
We put a few morsels in our mouth but just imagine how many 
chemical engineers are working without remuneration inside our 
body to channelize our morsels in different parts of the body to 
make the body existable in the world. These engineers are 
busy day and night in their respecive jobs preparing blood, bones, 
semen and urine, etc. As a matter of fact, we have no knowledge 
when these preparations are made in the body. Not to speak of 
an ordinary human being, even the top-ranking scientists of the 
world have not been able to make a drop of blood of what we eat. 
Is it not His biggest endowment ? We cannot express in words His 
givings. Our intellect is too meagre to understand Him and His 
natural gifts. We should, therefore, highly eulogize His Magnanimity: 
All that is required is that we should cultivate His attributes in 
our life and earmark suitable amount for charitable purposes 
according to our means and enjoy the blessings of the Lord 
Gracious. 
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According to the Gita— 


areafafa aza dinà | 
aa ret Fa q aga aiar eTA II 


That gift, which is made to one from whom no return is 
expected with the feeling that it is one’s duty to give and which is 
given in proper place, time and to a worthy person, that gift is held 
to be supreme. It will lead to complete self-giving (Atmasamarpna). 
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Dayananda Saraswati as viewed by 
Prof. Maxmuller 


Dr. Bhawani Lal Bhartiya* 


“One more Samaj should be mentioned here to prevent 
confusion namely the Arya Samaj. This movement which was 
inaugurated by another man of the name of Dayanand Saraswati 
was proclaimed as the revival of ancient Vedic religion. Dayanand 
held fast to his belief that the Vedas are a divine revelation, though 
he understood by Vedas the hymns only and admitted that the 
Brahmans showed clear traces of human workmanship. The 
followers of Dayananda are quite aware that the Vedas were 
composed long before the art of writing was discovered in India, 
and they strongly object to the Veda being styled book-revelation 
which they evidently consider as an inferior kind of revelation. They 
say. what they no doubt learnt from European scholars, that the 
Vedas were not received in the form of books, but were revealed to 
the four principal Rishis. But their antagonists of the Brahma 
Samaj rejoin that because the Vedas were committed to paper only 
a few thousand years back, it does not follow that they do not partake 
whether Dayananda and his followers believe that the very words 
and combinations of words forming the hymns of the Vedas as we 
now find them in mansucript were uttered by God Himself. 


“As long as they hold to this belief, the followers of Keshab- 
chandra Sen accuse them of being believers in book revelation, 


* Dayananda Chair, P. U. Chandigarh. 
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quite as much as if they held that the bound volumes of the Veda 
had tumbled dow from heaven. These discussions on that point are 
often ingenious, and may prove instructive even to our own apologists. 
Dayananda himself and his followers disclaim any indebtedness 
to western ideas, and they have gained many adherents, chiefly on 
the ground that though pervaded by a reforming spirit, their samaj 
has always remained thoroughly national. Dayananda denounced 
idolatory and polytheism. He even repudiated caste, and allowed 
widow remarriages. This required great courage, but being a liberal 
conservative, he was naturally attacked both by liberals for not 
going far enough, and by conservatives for going too far. His 
followers believe that he was actually poisoned by his enemies. | am 
told that at present this revival of the ancient national religion has 
gained and is gaining far more support in India than: the reforms 
initiated by Ram Mohan Roy and Keshabchandra Sen. National 
feelings are strong in religlious matters also. But though the 
doctrines may be more popular, there is more real vitality, more real 
reasonableness in the ideas of the other Samajas. If they would 
only combine under a strong leader they would, | believe, soon carry 
with them the wavering followers of Dayananda, for in India whoever 
has once taken the first step and surrendered his belief in the 
revealed character of even a part of the Veda, will easily be driven 
to take another step and adopt human reason as the only guide to 
human truth. ; 


We know little of the personal character of Dayananda, and 
what we know sounds very apocryphal. Though | was told soon 
after his death that hehad been poisoned by the Brahmans, who 
were afraid of his sweeping social reforms, | am now told by an 
Indian friend of mine that it is supposed that the death was caused 
by the dancing girls who, at the instigation of Dayananda had been 
placed under strict survillance by the Maharaja of Jodhzur. Their 
stipends had been stopped and they are supposed to have enticed 
a young Brahman cook to poison their enemy. The cook is said to 
have afterwards committed suicide. This though only a rumour 
among rumours, would certainly puta different aspecton Dayan- 
and’s sudden death. He must have beco .„e poweful man and he 
knew how to be a leader of men. His ignorance of English deprived 
him of much that would have been helpful to him, and would have 
kept him from some of his wild ideas about the Veda. He maintained 
that all wisdom was to be found in it, down to the discovery of 
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steam and its application to ste m engines for railways, and this 
thousands of years B.C. He was still more unfortunate in fall ng for 
a time. an easy prey to Madame Blavatsky’s spiritual fascinations. 


“For some time he understood her as little as she understood 
him, and that is saying a good deal, But when at last they came to 
understand each other, there followed a breach that could never be 
healed. The life of Dayananda published under the authority of the 
So-called Theosophists, which | accepted formerly as genuine has 
been discredited, and we shall probably never have a real biography 
of the man for biography in India seems to share the fate of history. 
Either it tells us nothing or what it tells us is fact and fiction so 
mixed together that it is impossible to separate the one from the 


other.” 


The above extract has been quoted here from Prof. Max- 
muller’s Biographical Essays. Although we do not totally agree with 
the views expressed by the great Oriental scholar, still it is clear 
from the above estimate that Swami Dayananda had profusely 
influenced him. Prof. Maxmuller also agrees that the cause of 
Swamiji’s death was poison. | do not know why Prof. Maxmuller 
discredited the biography of Swami Dayananda published in the 
Theosophist. Actually it is an autobiography written by Swamiji 
himself, hence it is most authentic. The original autobiography 
was written in Hindi and afterwards it was translated into English. 
Some years ago | was able to trace the original manuscript of the 
Hindi autobiography which was found in the old records of late 
Shri Mathura Prasad the then Secretary of the Arya Samaj Ajmer. 
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Vritti in the Vedanta 


Dr. U.S. Bist* 


The nature of knowledge is an important subject matter of all 
the systems of Indian Philosophy. The majority of these systems holds 
that the nature of knowledge determines the nature of the reality of 
an object but Buddhism in particular prescribes that the nature of 
an object determines the nature of knowledge. 


The advaita vedanta holds the former position, i.e.‘ the nature 
of knowledge determines the nature of the reality of an object’ but 
holding as it does the view that the “conciousness” is the supreme 
reality in itself un-affected by any change in the nature of an object’ 
its view about knowledge differs from that of Nyaya also. 


According to Nyaya, consciousness is a quality of atman and 
every individual has a unique atman. When an obiect comes in 
contact with the atman through manas, the quality of consciousness 
arises in it. 


The advaita vedanta, however holds that in fact there is only 
one atman without a second and consciousness is the very essence 
of this atman. The presence of an object brings about no change in 
it; it only artificially limits the universal consciousness and focuses 
on one object. Hence in Nyaya philosophy the main problem is 
to explain the origin of knowledge in relation to the contact of atman 


* Deptt. of Philosophy, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Haridwar 
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with an object, but in Advaita philosophy the main problem is not 
that of origin but of limiting the universal consciousness to a 
particular object. Similarly in Buddhist philosophy the main problem 
is to explain how an object imparts validity to it’s knowledge, but in 
Vedantic philosophy, the problem is to explain how the self-luminous 
universal consciousness gets itself entangled with the unconscious 
world of objects. 


The theory of VRITTI in advaita vedanta, is, therefore, a 
device adopted to explain : 


1. How the pure consciousness gets itself entangled with 
unconscious objects, 


and 


2, How an universal consciousness becomes particularized. 


A distinction is necessary between the pure consciousness 
which is universal and one without second on the one hand and the 
conditional consciousness which is not only different in different 
individuals but is also different at different times in the same 
individuals depending upon the differeces in the objects. The pure 
consciousness is the foundation in which the conditional 
consciousness arises. These conditions are external and very much 
different from the consciousness in nature. The theory of writ is an 
attempt to explain how the universal consciousness becomes 
conditional consciousness. 


According to vedanta, antahkaran plays the role of an 
intermediary between atman and the object. “Antahkaran is a name 
given to four mental functions of the manas, buddhi, ahamkar and 
chita. This antahkeran is active because ii is tejas. As soon as the 
object is presented before a sense organ, the antahkaran goes out 
fo that object and assumes the form of that obfect. This assuming 
of the form of an object (parinam) is called vritti. When sucha 
transformed antahkaran is presented to the atman, the atman knows 
the object. Thus, atman becomes aware of an object through 
antahkaran.” 


In fact, the antahkaran plays a double role. On ithe one hand, 


it manifests the consciousness, and on the cther hand, it accepts 
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the transformation from the object. In the antahkarana, therefore, 
consclousness is always present in conjunction with the object. 
According to vedanta, therefore, there are three points of the 
manifestation of consciousness (chaitanya) : (i) consciousness 
manifests itself as. pervaded by the object (visaya chaitanya) (ii) 
the consciousness manifests as. pervaded by the vritti of antahkarna 
(praman chaitanya) and. (iii) consciousness manifests as pervaded 
by antahkarana (pramatri chaitanya). 


The object consciousness and praman consciousness are one 
because both the object and the vritti exist at one place. In every 
case of pramana, therefore, the object and its consciousness should 
be one. In the case of error the object, say for example rope and 
vritti (snake) are different. Therefore, this is not a case of pramana. 
Vedanta also holds that pramana is always of a present object; 
(bartmana). Thus memory is nota pramana because the object of 
memory is past but vritti is in the present. 


In all cases of perception, full identity of two consciousnesses 
is essential. But in the case of other pramanas this identity is only 
partial. For example, in the case of inference there is identity with 
regard to mountains but there is no identity with regard to fire, 
because antahkaran does not go out to fire. Praman-chaitnya differs 
from vahni-chaitnya. 


Like the identity of object, consciousness and pramana 
consciousness, there is also the identity of the perception of an object 
with the knower. It means the existence of an object is not different 
from the existences of the knower. The objectivity of an object is 
the same as the consciousness ofthe knower. Objectivity has no 
independent existence. Therefore, in vedanta-epistemology, 
Objectivity is different from the ontogloical status of a thing. A thing 
may or may not exist but an object has an existence which is the same 


as the existence of the knower. 


The theory of vritti in vedanta is mainly an explanation of 
perception where the relation of atman with object cannot be 
explained. 


In the case of inference and other pramanas the object is not 
directly connected with atman. The vritti, though relates atman to 
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an object but then it makes perception somewhat indirect. | am 
saying so, because what we know is not the thing itself but the thing 


as it is transformed in ahtahkarana. By transformation a thing becomes 
an object and assumes its existence in the existence of the knower. 
Therefore, the theory of vritti is essential for vedanta, but at the 
same time it makes the direct knowledge of an object impossible. 
in this respect every knowledge including perception in vedanta 
becomes very much similar to the vikalpa of Buddhism. 


According to Vedanta-Paribhasa vritti is the perception of an 
object, which has no existence of it's own, other than it's existence 
in that knower consciousness (pramatri chaitnya) which is apparently 
qualified by the vritti of its own form—(svakara-vritti). 


It appears to me that the definition of vritti given in vedanta is 
very-very complicated-attempt to explain—how the universal 
consciousness gets confined toa particular object, In this attempt, 
the object in the context of knowledge has been reduced to mere 
appearances in consciousness, The dfference between the subject 
and the object has also been explained within the pure 
consciousness itself as both pramatri-chaitnya and visaya-chaitnya 
are the appearances of consciousness itself. 


Thus, to my mind, the vedantic philosopy is certainly idealistic 
though it tries to explain objectivity with the help of the notion of 
avidya. The Nyaya epistemology, on the other hand is realistic as it 
accepts independent existence of the object. The Buddhist 
epistemology is conceptualistic because of its attempt to explain entire 
knowledge in terms of vikalpa. 
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* This paper is based on the text ‘Vedanta-Paribhasa.’ 
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Indian Echoes in Eliot’s Plays 


A. N. Dwivedi* 


The ancient Indian wisdom contained in our holy scriptures 
has attracted several well-known intellectuals in the west, among 
whom T.S. Eliot (1888-1965) is quite notable. It is popularly known 
that American Transcendentalists were in direct touch with the 
works and ideas of Coleridge and Carlyle and through them with 
those of the German Transcendentalists like Kant, Hegel and Fichte. 
During the mid-nineteenth century, Emerson, Thoreau and Whitman 
had been publishing poems, essays and books deeply dyed in 
Oriental paints, and Harvard had become a famous Centre of Oriental 
studies. No wonder, then, that Eliot, who studied at Harvard, with 
breaks indeed, from 1906 to 1914, should have come into contact 
with his learned gurus like Charles R. Lanman and dames H. Woods, 
who themselves were busy reading and anthologising books related to 
Hinduism.) Similarly, the thoughts of Irving Babbitt, an expert in 
Buddhism, must have prevailed upon Eliot during the impressionable 
years of his life. 


By common consent, Eliot might be called the literary giant of 
our age. He was definitely a great poet, a fine poetic dramatist, and 
an exacting critic, who drew upon not only the ‘best’ of European 
culture and American mind; but also upon the known salient features 
of Indian thought and tradition. That’s why critics like Octavio Paz 
and Delmore Schwartz characterize him as ‘ʻa universal poet"? and 
‘tan international hero’'? respectively. He explicitly appears so even 


* Reader in English, Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
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have unmistakable echoes of Indian 
lore, literature and religions (especially Buddhism and Hinduism), 
and we shall dwell on these in the pages to follow. Barring R.B. 
Shuman,? no one has attempted to trace them, but Shuman, too, 
remains largely sketchy and incomprehensive and deals with simply 
The Cocktail Party and no more. 


in his poetic plays wherein we 


Besides Sweeney Agonistes (1926-27), which is Eliot’s first frag- 
mentary attempt at producing something in the form of a drama with 
trenchant dialogue, he wrote at least six more plays which are: 
The Rock (1934), Murder in the Cathedral (1935), The Jamily Reunion (1939), 
The Cocktail Party (1950), The Confidential Clerk (1955), and The Elder 
Statesman (1959), Of these, The Rock is a‘pageant’ play meant fora 
propaganda for the Church, but actually it is hardly a play typical 
of Eliot at his best. It may, at the most, be described as an initial 
practice in conscious stage-craft. Thus, the proper study of 
Eliot's plays as such begins with Murder in the Cathedral, the first 
book-length work. 


Like The Rock, Murder in the Cathedral was written to meet the 
requirements of the Catholic Church. Here Eliot employed the 
characteristically Christian phraseology and paraphernalis to arti- 
culate his deep feelings of the universal necessity for spiritual 
regeneration. Thomas a Becket, in this play, puts up a determined 
resistance to the seductive efforts of the Tempters and willingly 
accepts martyrdom, which amounts to nothing short of a high 
spiritual attainment; in truth, he adopts ‘‘an ascetic manner of 
life’,® as the Second Knight puts it after murdering the Archbishop. 
The Buddhist gospel of renunciation emerges clearly in this tension- 
ridden play. Becket, the protagonist, seeks to put an end to the 
slightest desire for self-glory and becomes completely oblivious 
of the fact of self-security. In his Christian guise, he verily lives 
through the Buddhist concept of renunciation : 


Now is my way clear, now is the meaning plain : 
Temptation shall not come in this kind again. 


The last temptation is the greatest treason; 
To do the right deed for the wrong reason. 


(CPP, p. 258) 
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Becket thinks that both the means and the end must be equally 
pure—not unlike what our loved Gandhi thought. Like a Buddhist, 
he does not want to commit suicide. As the Priests drag him off, 
the Chorus speaks of Death and Judgement : 


And behind the face of Death the Judgement 
And behind the Judgement the Void, more horrid than active 


shapes of hell; 
Emptiness, absence, separation from God; 


From seeing itself, foully united forever, nothing with 
nothing......... 


(CPP, p. 272) 


This is undoubtedly a positive account of the Void ( Shunya ) 
as explained in the Afahayna texts. It is the Void only because it 
can be defined in no other way but negatively,—neti, neti of the 
Upanishads. 


But the way to the Void is beset with perils, and one of the 
perils to it is ‘the filthiness', which we find in Eliot's next play, 
The Jamily Reunion : 


I can clean my skin, 
Purify my life, void my mind, 
But always the filthiness, that lies a little deeper ..... 


(CPP. p. 327). 


In the very beginning of the play, Violet makes a direct mention 
of “bad Indian tea’ (CPP, p. 258 . Harry, the protagonist, virtually 
employs the terminology of Advaita Vedanta when he remarks : 


Nothing can happen— 
lf Sergeant Winchell is real. But Denham saw him, 
But what if Denham saw him, and yet he was not real. 


(CPP, p. 321). 


-So, even ‘seeing’ does not ensure the reality of the object 
seen, and to be ‘real’ it must not be liable to any contradictions 
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(abadhita). Furthermore, what is ‘real’ is simply to be felt intuitively, 
not to be perceived by the senses. 


The Cocktail Party opens with a dialogue between Julia anq 
Alex in which Julia mentions “the Maharaja” (CPP, p. 353), the grand 
title usually applied to certain powerful Indian kings. And the 
exhortations of the psychiatrist to his patients are delivered in the 
play in the exact words of the dying Buddha: ‘Work out your salvat- 
ion with diligence.’” Apparently, Eliot had met the sententious 
observation in Babbitt, on whose mind it was engraved, before he 
met it in Lanman’s class-room or in Warren’s translations. The fact 
has been majestically recalled in Paul Elmer More’s memoir of 
Babbitt. Later, Eliot repeated the sentence of Lord Buddha to his 
theatre audience and his readers and thereby put it into a wider 
currency in the West. Speaking of the far-reaching implications of 
the words contained in the sentence, Herbert Howarth has 
remarked : 


The words which seized More and Babbitt once they met them 
in their studies with Lanman, and remained with them asa 
perpetual source of strength, evidently seized Eliot and rang 
in his mind, and he has put them at the disposal of all of us 
for our strengthening.® 


So to Eliot, Buddhism served as a useful mode of thought and 
expression, and provided with an effective instrument to highlight 
the modern moral ethos. The ‘burning’ of the modern money-minded 
and hurried world can hardly be checked up without cultivating the 
virtues of renunciation and spiritualism, and it is worthwhile to 
note that Eliot turned to Buddhism (as well as to Hinduism) to 
affirm his inherent faith in the noble concept of renunciation and in 
the singular practice of ascetic austerities in life. 


The ceremony of libation is presented at the end of the second 
Act of The Cocktail Party, testifying to the dramatist's lingering 
memories of Sanskrit? As we know, Sanskrit literature is funda- 
mentally a religious and philosophical literature, wherein praises, 
Prayers, sacrifices and reflections and meditations abound. Eliot 
had, as he informs us in After Stronge Gods (1934)," read Sanskrit 
and Pali for two years, and he made use of them later in his creative 
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writings in a convincing manner, 


as may be gathered from the 
following passage recounting the pra 


ctice of the libation ceremony : 
REILLY : Let them build the hearth 
Under the protection of the stars. 


ALEX : Let them place a chair each Side of it. 
JULIA : May the holy ones watch over the roof, 
May the moon herself influence the bed. 


(CPP, p. 422). 


Possibly Eliot, while writing the above scene, caught valuable 
hints from Sanskrit poetry,—‘The words for the building of the 


hearth’ and ‘The words for those who go upon a journey’ 
particular. 


in 

If in The Family Reunion the playwright treats of the problem of 
real existence, in The Cocktail Party he describes the saint's renun- 
ciation of this muddy, mundane world, This play is slightly different 
from its predecessors in that it also accepts humanity along with 
renunciation. Somewhere else (yes, in The Criterion) Eliot makes 
a subtle distinction between the opportunities of a saint and the 
opportunities of a common man, and recommends a decent value 
in the fatter, which in very much in accord with the Buddhistic 
doctrine. Lord Buddha, who had renounced the world earlier, 
came back to it after acknowledging the importance of the institution 
of the family. He allowed certain notable concessions to house- 


holders. Eliot also makes Reilly describe the household life as 
“a good life" (CPP, p. 417 f.). 


The next play, The Confidential Clerk, also examines the limited 
yet real excellence of household relationships, while the misunder- 
standing and misery of family life comes up for a close scrutiny in 
The Elder Statesman. In the former, Eggerson speaks of Lady Elizabeth 
Mulhammer's ‘‘interest in Light from the East’ (CPP, p. 448). This 
Lady also confirms it when she talks of ‘‘a wonderful doctor who 
teaches mind control", and not merely ‘thought control (CPP, p. 460) 
to her. She tells us : 


And then | took up the Wisdom of the East 
And believed, for a while, in reincarnation. 
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That seemed to explain it all. 1 don’t believe it now. 
That was only a phase, But it made it all so simple : 
To be able to think that one’s earthly parents 
Are only the means that we have to employ 
To become reincarnate. And that one’s real ancestry 
Is one previous existence...... 
doceo .----- Something we have been 
From eternity. Something ... straight from God. 
That means that we are nearer to God than to anyone. 
(CPP, p. 485). 


Lady Elizabeth appears here as the spokeswoman of the dram- 
atist whose interest in the East is by no means a hidden thing. The 
above-given passage is closely connected with Eliot's c ncept of 
tradition, which asserts that we inherit not merely the tradition of 
our immediate past or of our present environment, but also that 
which flows in the form of vasana from our previous births. This 
inevitably renders ‘tradition’ more liberal and dignified, and we 
strive to possess it at our best’in order ‘to be able to ‘renounce the 
immediate biological past’. 


The Elder Statesman has also reverberations of Indian thought 
_and tradition in it, and Frederico Gomez tells Lord Claverton in an 
air of regality ; 


| made my children fearn English ... it’s useful; 

i always talk to them in English. 

But do they think in English ? No, they do not. 

They think in Spanish, but their thoughts are Indian thoughts. 


(CPP, p. 536) 


There is, then, Mrs Carghill who leaves Lord Claverton saying : 
“Besides, | ought to do my breathing exercises" (CPP, p. 554). Breath- 
control (or Pranayama) is one of the basic exercises in the Logic 
discipline as enjoined by Patanjali in his Yoga-Sutras, Unless this is 
perfectly attained, one can’t hope to escape from the world of 
desires and senses. Eliot had fully understood it as a serious 
Student of Philosophy. 


One of the Hindu doctrines which attracted Eliot greatly is that 
of Karma. According to this doctrine, the past always lives with an 
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individual and the future gets shapen at every moment. So, the 
future is inseparably united to the past through the agency of the 
present, and in this order of creation and existence certain determi- 
nistic forces are ever at work, influencing the individual's life. This 
Hindu doctrine, which appears repeatedly in the Gita (such as in Il, 
47-48), finds an articulation in (besides “The Dry Salvages”) this 
play when Edward says, ‘my life was determined long ago; and when 
Lavinia says, ‘I don’t feel free; and when Lord Claverton says to 


Charles : 


The place and time of liberation 
Are, | think, determined. 
(CPP, p. 578). 


And all that is ‘determined’ is actually the outcome of the 
individual's actions in the past. 


Eliot had an unfeigned admiration of Indian drama, and it is 
very likely that he picked up some significant clues for his ‘poetic’ 
plays and their incantatory effects from it. In his critical writings 
he has at times referred to Indian drama. Thus, in his essay “Seneca 
in Elizabethan Translations”, he writes : 


The theatre is a gift which has not been vouchsafed to every 
race, even of the highest culture. It has been given to the 
Hindus, the Japanese, the Greeks, the English, the French, and 
the Spanish, at moments; in less measure to the Teutons and 
Scandinavians. It was not given to the Romans, or generously 
to their successors the Italians. 


After a short pause, he reverts to the same subject in that very 
essay, and asks : 


What is ‘dramatic’ ? If one were saturated in the Japanese 
Noh, in Bhasa and Kalidasa, in Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Euripedes, Aristophanes and Menander, in the popular 
mediaeval plays of Europe, ... and if one were (which is 
impossible) equally sensitive .to them all, would one not 
hesitate to decide that one form is more dramatic than 
another 218 
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It is worth recalling that Bhasa and Kalidasa were the two great 
pioneers in Sanskrit drama. The latter’s Shakuntalam received wide 
acclaim in the West, especially through the efforts of Goethe and 
the German philologists. Eliot, in his essay “Philip Massinger”, 
writes about the possibility of the development of poetic drama in 
our times, and observes : 


The poetic drama might develop forms highly different from 
those of Greece or England, India or Japan.™ 


This brief quoted excerpt demonstrates Eliot’s knowledge of 
Indian drama and the various forms that it took through the centuries. 
The veracity of his knowledge of Indian drama is also vouched by 
his reviews of books on it, including the one on mudias in one of the 
numbers of his significant periodical, The Criterion, 


To conclude, Eliot's knowledge of various Indian sources— 
its religions, philosophies and mythology—is pronounced not only 
in his poetry but also in his plays. Even the ‘‘Choruses” of The Rock 
contain some unmistakable flashes of Indian wisdom and heritage: 
It is, however, a point of regret that his plays have not been explored 
from an Indian angle so far. This article attempts to bridge this 
gulf for the profit and pleasure of the reader. 
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Raja Rao: A Vedic Analogy 


Suresh Chandra Pande 


Among the present day writers of Indo-Anglian fiction, Raja Rao 
is rarely distinct. Though his latest works ‘The Chessmaster And His Moves 
and ‘The Brahmim And The Rabb? are yet to be published,* he has 


already won a wide popularity in and across the world, particularly 


in U.S.A. by writing ‘The Serpent And The Rope’. \t is a Mahapurana 
in the history of Indo-Anglian fiction. A truly Indian novel embedded 
in indigenous tradition. As the title indicates, Rao fondles with 
the Indian concept of comprehending reality. The analogies of 
‘Serpent’ and ‘Rope’ are used to describe Advaita philosophy. 
Instead of using the example ofa stick dipped in water, Raja Rao 
alludes to Shankaracharya’s non-dualistic philosophy. The analogies 


‘of ‘serpent’ and ‘rope’ respectively symbolise illusion and reality. 


This approach to Vedic analogy reveals that Raja Rao is a thorough 
Vedantin. He further affirms like Acharya Shankara that this world 
of manifestation and of multiplicity (Vyavaharika) is not real in 
itself—'Brahma Salyam Jaganmithya, Jivo Brahmaiva Na Parah? Most of 
the people who live in ignorance take for serpent what is after alla 
rope. However, one can comprehend this discrimination between 
illusion and reality by knowledge (Jnanam). The world of illusion 
vanishes through true knowledge. True knowledge is the knowledge 
of self. It is an exnerience of Atman as one with Brahman. It 
transcends sense and reason, time and space and produces a state 
of pure-consciousness. It is an state without duality. It is Advaita. 
One who wishes to enter such a state should first of all realize the 


illusory nature of the world of appearance and retire to a solitary 
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place. In this state of consciousness all perceptions of multiplicity 
cease. There is not any sense of mine and thine. It is the realization 
of the world as illusion. One who realizes is no longer deluded by 
appearances, the snake appearance vanishes into the reality of the 
rope. The world vanishes into Brahman. To put it in the words of 
Swami Atmanand’—‘When water is realized wave and sea vanish.’ 
Vedanta, therefore, represents the idea of ‘Ekam Advayam’—the one 
not two. 


Ramaswamy, who is the protagonist of this novel, is neither a 
Rama symbol nor a cipher as assumed by R. Shepherd.: He is a 
champion of Vedanta and very poignantly expounds his doctrine. The 
Vedant of Ramaswamy represents the idea of Absolute. He further 
stresses that man must not mistake the relative for the absolute, the 
illusion for the reality, the particular for the universal, the moment for 
the eternity, the shadow for the substance. He considers Vedanta a 
complete philosophy—‘Na Vedanta Param Sastram.’ It requires no other 
philosophy to improve on it. Unlike the philosophies of the West, 
Vedanta is the only impersonal system. How convincingly 
Ramaswamy argues —‘Zero makes all numbers. So, zero begins 
everything. All numbers are possible when they are in and of zero. 
Similarly, all philosophies are possible when they are in and around 
Vedanta .... 1 am not one, | am not two : Aham Nirvikalpi Nirakara 
rupih."* The plot of the novel develops and we find Ramaswamy 
transcending the fragmented and splintered world-view for reaching 
in an integrated one—the Absolute. The sum-total of Ramaswamy's 
Masqueratle is conducted within the framework of Vedanta, where 
duality and contradictions are abolished and where all numbers 
Merge into zero. Neither the Karma yoga of ‘Kanthapura’ nor the Bhakti 
yoga of ‘The Cat and Shakespeare’ is able enough to quench Ramaswamy's 
Spirintual cum metaphysical quest. Using autological devices Ram- 
aswamy takes resort in Jnana Yoga. Talking to Madeliene before the 
break-up of his marriage with her. Ramaswamy gives a brilliant 
exposition of the difference between illusion and reality—‘The world 
either is unreal or real—the Serpent or the Rope. There is no in 
between the two. All that is in between is Poetry...wheresoever you 
gO you see only with the Serpent's eyes. Whether you call it duality 
or modified duality—you invent a belvedere to heaven. You look at 
e rope from the posture of a serpent...you Touch your eyes and 
know there never was a serpent. The Poet who saw the rope as 


Serpent became the serpent. So, a saint. Sainthood is idenitification 
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not realization. The actual, the real has no name. The rope is no 
rope to itself.’ 


Not only this Ramaswamy’s stand is radically different from that 
of the Buddhists but Buddhists also maintain that the world does 
not exist at all. Ramaswamy very cleverly points out that difference 
which divides Vedanta from Buddhism—‘The Perfect civilization is 
there where the world is not. The Buddhists say the world, the 
perception is real-SARVAM KSHANIKAM. Everything is minutous 
the moment we see it. The Vedanta says the perception is real, yes, 
but the reality is myself. This difference is big enough to drive the 
Buddhism of Gautama outside our frontiers. The new civilization 
has to banish the personal, the romantic, the poetic from life ~. take 
the Sibi Jataka and compare it to Mahabharata. How moving and 
personal the Jataka seem to the impersonal figure of say—a Bhima, 
a Karna and a Dharamraja.”® 


As mentioned earlier, the realization of non-duality brings the 
awareness of the self as truth and of the world as illusion. Therefore, 
for Ramaswamy, Advaita Vedanta is only impersonal and most 
logical sysrem. His true aim is to argue, objectify and establish the 
superiority of the spiritual over material, of the real over illusory. 
He also differentiates Vedanta from Marxism. A clear-cut contrast 
between material and spiritual philosophies get a succint exposition 
in Raja Roo’s another work ‘Comrade Aissilov . However, in ‘The Serpent 
and The Rope’, Ramaswamy’s basic concern is to prove that dualistic 
religions have historical founders—Islam (Mohammed), Buddhism 
(Gautama), Protestantism (Luther) Zoroastrianism (Zoroaster). While 
Ramaswamy’s Advait Vedanta which is non-dualistic and impersonal 
needs no anchorage in personality or country, all inbetween systems 
are dual. And duality is anti-Indian. It is the non-dual which alone 
affirms the truth. This probe into essential Advaita also leads 
Ramaswamy to a search of roots of various world-cultures in India. 
For example, it is suggested that the Christian chalice was a 
Buddhist relic that came via Persia to Christendom. It was the 
mendicants alm-bowl upturned. Similarly, it is pointed out that the 
wastika (emblem of Aryans) was brought from central Asia by the 
Nestorians, Bogomiles and the Cathars. 


Truly, Ramaswamy’s entire life isa relentless Sadhana for 
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being able to distinguish between shadow and substance, between 
serpent and rope— 


‘Na yogena Na Sankhyena 
“armana no na Vidhyaya 
Brahmatmaikatva Bodhena 
Mokshyah Sidhayati Nanyatha’. 


However, Ramaswamy is a sadhak not a siddha. That is why, 
at the end of the novel he seeks Swami Atmananda for his final 
emancipation or DIKSHA. 
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Spiritual Aspect of Health 


Dr. J.P. Balodhi* 


The restriction of the term health to mean only the absence of 
disease in physical and mental tensions is not acceptable. Both 
physical and mental health—no doubtis a state of balance or 
harmony between the various’ parts and functions of an organised 
system, but parts and functions can mean different entities and 
concepts at different levels of organization. And therefore, Upanishads 
spoke of Annamaya (Physical); Pranamaya (Physiological); 
Manomaya (Psychophysiological); Vynamaya (Pure Psychological) 
and Anandamaya (Trans-Psychological) levels in human personal.ty. 
Health, thus includes the full development/growth of an individual 
in physical, psychological, social and spiritual aspects. This concept 
is substantially accepted in life sciences also. The ‘system 
approach’ in life sciences, for example has indicated the changing 
biological concept from ‘closed system’ to ‘open system’. In other 
words, Organism according to this concept is not merely a bundle 
of few physical and psychological entities, rather itis a part of 
the outside reality too. And through the interaction and transaction 
with outside reality, it always unfolds its potentialities at any time 


in any amount. 


There have been for ages past in India and other oriental 
countries the highly developed, advanced and exalted souls in the 
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flesh-known as Yogis. Sidhas, Rishis, Munis and adepts who 
devoted their time and attention to the development of man. They 
passed from lower to higher planes of consciousness and thereby 
gained wisdom, psychic power and high human qualities, that 
seem almost miraculous to the man of ordinary consciouness. The 
experience of such earnest Seekers has been handed down for 
centuries from teacher to pupil and gradually a spiritual science was 
built up called ‘Atma Vidya/Brahma Vidya’ or Science of Soul. 


In the early man, this spiritual potentiality grew into the-higher 
faculty of mind called ‘‘Intuition'’ which was different from ‘the 
instinctive and natural protective powers. Natural powers ingrained 
in life itself as plants developed its thorns and thick coat of bark to 
prevent its easy vulnerability; Animals and birds knew by instinct 
what particular action or thing help them to get over an affliction. 
Instead, man has to put effort for his wellbeing and has been trying 
that right from the inception of civilization. For example, Atharva Veda 
gives us information how the early man thought of his well-being in 
terms of his placement and adjustability in particular environment ? 
How he developed several Psycho-somatic techniques of keeping 
well being by a combined procedure of charms, prayers, incantation 
amulets and drugs ? 


Later in medical literature of India, i.e. ‘Ayurveda’, physical, 
mental and spiritual well being are put tegether and called ‘Swasthya’ 
literally meaning abiding in oneself. This is a subjective phenomenon 
indicating individuals being self-sufficient, self-contained and self- 
reliant. Various other philosophical schools of India called this state 
a selfhood differently. For example, Budhism call it ‘Nirvana’ which 
implies rooting out of desire and the cessation of all sufferings. 
The Jaina ideal is to reach this highest state—that of the spiritual 
Superman or ‘Tirthankara’ who possesses infinite knowledge, 
infinite bliss and infinite power. 


‘ ‘Kaivalya’ of Samkhya Yoga is the same state when the 
sesetation of all faculties that have been temporarily lost is restored 
rough proper effort and consequent insight. Vedanta speaks this 


Piritual state as ‘Jivan Mukti’ or liberation from life to life circle 
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world. Bhagaved Gita—the gosspel of Hindu 
tate of selfhood as ‘Sthitaprajna’ wherain, 


es, neither grieves, nor desired. He 
es sorrow and joy alike and receives 


in the terrestrial 
religion narrated this s 
a person neither rejoys nor hat 
renounces both good and evil, tak 
them with same spirit. Now, the question is how to obtain such 
state of ‘Selfhood’ ? Or what are the means to spiritual health ? 


Different schools of Indian Thoughts put forth different views on 
this question but all agree that the training of human mind is the 
pre-requisite for it. And human mind can be trained through 
(1) ‘Sravana’ or listening to ‘Sruti’ from a Guru (2) ‘Manana’ or 
reflection upon what has been heard and (3) ‘Nididhyasana’ or 
meditation. These three put together called ‘Sadhana’. 


Ayurveda / Indian medical science, Yoga and other schools 
recognised the importance of ethical and moral values for spiritual 
health. These include (1) The noblest attitudes and consequently 
the finest deeds that humanity can ever attain, (2) Perseverence, 
(3) Charity and Social Welfare (4) Pure and wholsome diet (5) 
Rational faith in God (6) A zeal for knowledge and purity of thought 
(7) Sound physical and mental health (8) Implicit discipline or an 
elaborate course of training for subjection (Vasheekaran) through 
restraint (Nigrah) of various senses, ‘Asanas’ or Posture, ‘Pranayama 
or deep breathing exercises and ‘Dhyana’ or meditation. 


if one observes these rules, one can obtain spiritual health say 
these ‘Shastras’. There is a prevalent misconception about spiritual 
-health that itis meant for Sanyasi, Yogi or Faquirs only, who have 
renounced the world but this is unwarranted. All persons irrespective 
of their caste and creeds are entitled for spiritual health. So many 
sages like Janaka, Vyasa, Lopamudra, though skilled in spiritual 
science, were leading a happy family life. In fact, the scheme of 
‘Asram Dharma’ in ancient India was intended to nurture the 
individuals for this spiritual health only, which is called the 
realization of self or attainment of highest goal of jife. ‘Asram-Dharma’ 
orients itself in 4 stages of life, i.e., ‘Brahmacharya’, ‘Grahastha’, 
‘Vanprastha’ and ‘Sanyasa’ each preparing for other and finally 
resulting into spiritual health by giving value to all these stages of 
human existence. Fortunately, now WHO also has recognised this 
fourth dimension of health, i.e. spirtual dimension, which goes 
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beyond health care, which is a resource of life and not merely the 
| objective of living. 


| In short, spiritual health indicates : 


j 1) Optimal human functioning, 

| 2) Favourable self attitude for positive personal development, 
3) Growth of self concept, 

4) Effective perception of reality, and 


Ei 5) Mastery over environment. 
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The Unified Vision of Vedanta 


Keta Meera Sahebu* 


In this paper it is shown that Vedanta encompasses all religions, all sects, 
all sciences and all ways of living. It is further shown that Vedanta is universal 


and transcends the narrow boundaries of caste, creed, religion and nationality. 


The Vedanta is a solution of a complex mathematical problem 
of ‘Brahman’ as a function of time, space, matter and consciousness. 
The early mystics and seers who wondered at the profound mysteries 
of this universe tried to solve the riddle. In the process they have 
discovered certain mathematical steps. These steps have been 
explained and enumerated in the Vedas, Upanishads, and the 
Brahmasutras. 


Sankara picked up several of these steps and arranged them 
in an orderly fashion and showed to the world that several truths 
scattered in many places are, in reality, steps ofa complicated 
mathematical problem regarding ‘The Brahman.’ However, in this 
solution, there are many steps that need clarification. There are 
many links that need to be explained so that people can understand 
the truth with ease. The Vedanta reached its summits in the works 
of Swami Vivekananda, Sri Aurobindo and others. There are many 
thinkers, prophets and philosophers, sages and seers who had 
enriched this great system. 


a e 


#1812, Rajaji Nagar, Bangalore 
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THE VEDANTA IS A -PROCESS 


The Vedanta will never come to an end. It isa process. Every 
scientific discovery adds one feather to this great thought current 
and makes the truth more clear. However, all these discoveries, 
inventions are not the Vedanta. They are only the flowers and 
Vedanta is the thread that passes through all these flowers. Vedanta 
makes the concepts clear in its totality and shows where each one 
of these thoughts fits in the unending process of evolution. It tells 
us of the peaks that we have yet to scale. It shows the great hills 
that we have not yet climbed. It reminds us that what we have 
achieved so far is almost nothing compared to what we can yet 
achieve. 


eS ee SS eve 


Į The flowers of this system have been discovered by many 
| sages and seers, prophets and philosophers, poets and writers, great 
| thinkers and men of action throughout the world from the ages 
past. | 


In the words of Swami Vivekananda’, “Unity in variety ‘is 
the plan of the nature, and the Hindus have recognised it. Every 
| other religion lays down certain fixed dogmas and tries to force 
Society to adopt them. It places before society only one coat which 
l ust fit Jack and John and Henry, all alike. If it does not fit John or 
Henry, he must go without a coat to cover his body. The Hindus have 
discovered that the Absolute can only be realised or thought of, 
or stated through the relatives, and the images, crosses and cres- 
cents are so many symbols, so many pegs to carry the spiritual 
ideas on.” 


According to Ramana Maharshi, “The reality is the soul of 
truth, the delight of life, the bliss of mind and the fullness of peace 
i and eternity,” 


In the words of Sri Aurobindo, “Reality is rich and all embrac- 
It is consciousness, force, truth and bliss. It is an integral 
Positive affirmation of all. Itis the mighty attempt to divinise all. 
lt does not exclude any aspect of reality. Its logic is the logic of 
Comprehensive inclusion and not one of negation.” 


ing, 


Mahatma Gandhi writes, “There is an indefinable mysterious 
Power that peryafiesoie verh iadul tagh dbuedaeaNahdbado not see it. 
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It is this unseen power that makes itself and yet defies proof 
because it is so unlike all that | perceive through my senses: It 
transcends reason.” 


In the words of Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, ‘‘Mankind stems from 
one origin from which it has figured out in many forms. It is now 
striving towards the reconciliation of that which has been split up. 
The separation between East and West is over. The history of the 
new world, the one world, has begun. It promises to be large in 
extent, varied in colour, rich in quality. 


THE TEACHINGS OF ALL PROPHETS ARE PART OF 
VEDANTA 


Vedanta is not a closed system. It does not believe that all 
the truths are prerogative of a particular prophet or a scripture. 
As Swami Vivekananda puts it?, “A prophet arises promises all 
kinds of rewards to those who will follow him and eternal doom to 
those who will not The more a sect hates the other sects, the 
greater is its success and the more people it draws into its fold ’ 


“Vedanta does not believe in any of these teachings. First, it 
does not believe in a book that is the difficulty to start with. It denies 
the authority of any book over any other. It denies emphatically 


that any one book can contain all the truths about God, soul, the 
ultimate reality .’’ 


Many mystics and prophets have belief in this central theme. 
When these thoughts come down to the lower cadres they have 
diluted. As Swami Vivekananda puts it °, “In the religion of 
Christ there was little of crudeness; there is very little difference 
between the pure religion of Christ and that of the Vedanta. You 
find there the idea of oneness, but Christ also preached dualistic 
ideas to the people in order to give them something tangible to 
take hold of, to lead them up to the highest ideal. Fhe same prophet 
who preached, ‘Our father which art in heaven” also preached 
“| and my father are one” and the same prophet knew through the 
“Father in heaven" lies the way to the ‘| and my father are one”. 


An apt quoted verse about the Tirukkovaiyar says 4, “The 
brahmin calls it the Veda. The yogins say it is the bassis of the 
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Agama. The lovers say that it iS a manual of 
say it is a treatise on logic. The poets say iti 
and prosody.” 


love. The logicians 
S a text of grammar 


Nammalvar expounds in his poems $, “The Lord is Narayana, | 

the highest reality. He is the abode of all auspicious qualities and 
is unsmitten by evil. The souls and the world of matter constitute 
His attributes. He creates, preserves, and dissolves the universe. 
| These cosmic functions constitute His sport. Narayana is the root 


of all existence, the source of the different grades of beings. He is 


| worshipped by devotees in different forms and under different 


| names. They may imagine that they are devoted to different Gods: 
But the truth is that it is Narayana that is the object of all worship." 


| 

| ALL PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 
| 

| 


In mathematics there is one concept that we often come across. 
That is the concept of sub-class and universal class. Each sub-class 
stands on its own. Nevertheless, they are part of universal-class. tn 
a similar way, in philosophy, we come across many philosophica} 
systems each Profounding a set of dogmas. All these philosophical 
systems are part of Vedanta. Vedanta is universal and embarasses 
all these systems. The effort of Adi Sankara was just to show this 
truth. In the words of Dr. T.M.P. Mahadevan °, “Sankara came 
not to destroy but to tulfil, and the Philosophy that he taught, 
Advaita, is not to be regarded as a rival to the various systems of 
thought. Sankara's grand preceptor, Gaudapada, had already taught 
that there could be no conflict between Advaita, and the dualistic 
| philosophies. The higher does not contradict the lower, 

but conserves what is of value in it and sublimates it. As one does 
not quarrel with one’s own limbs, so Advaita can have no dispute 
with the Philosophical Systems. Sankara who rediscovered the spirit 
| oi unity and wholeness and revealed it to an age of tumult and 
| discord, Sought necessarily to close the rifts and restore the parts 
| ‘their proper place in the whole. His mission was to establish not 
| Only the non-duality of Brahman but also the ultimate non-difference 

Qi Systems, fn this he followed the fundamental teaching of the 
pee proclaims the supreme truth. ‘Reality is one’ and 
it in oa ely adds in a spirit of compromise ‘Those who know call 
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The truth of Vedanta can be seen in the experiences of 
Ramakrishna 7, “I have practised all religions, Hinduism, | Islam. 
Christianity,” he declared. "and | have also followed the paths of 
the different Hindu sects .. | have found that itis the same God 
towards whom all are directing their steps, though along different 
paths. You must try all beliefs and traverse all the different ways 
once. Wherever I look, | see men quarrelling in the name of religion— 
Hindus, Mohammedans, Brahmins, Vaisnavas and the rest, but 
they never reflect that he who is called Krishna is also called 
Siva, and bears the name of primitive energy, Jesus and Allah as 
well the same Rama with a thousand na” es. The tank has several 
ghats. At one ghat Hindus draw water in pitchers and call it jal, 
at another Mussalmans draw water in leathern bottles and call it 
pani, ata third Christians draw and call ,it water. Can we imagine 
that the water is not jal, but only pani or water? How ridiculous ? 
The substance is one under different names and everyone is seeking 
the same substance, nothing but climate, temperament and names 
vary. Let each man follow his own path. If he sincerely and ardently 
wishes to know God, peace be unto him! He will surely 
realize Him.” 


VEDANTA DOES NOT TEACH FATALISM 


Some critics.attack that the vedanta is fatalistic. According to 
such critics man wanted to live happily in this world. He strives 
for wealth, health, fame and worldy comforts. Vedanta in its very 
approach is against all ths, Such acriticism shows that they never 
understood Vedanta. 


Vedanta recognises that most of the human beings strive for 
Such of those things. To support this view | quote here from Dr. N.S. 
Anantha Rangachar’s book ‘Gems from the Rigveda’ $, “O Agnienable 
us to obtain wealth, through non deceitful and safe means, ward us 
from sin. Bless us, who sing Thy pralse, with the happiness Thou 
grantest to thy devotees. May we rejoice with valiant sons for a 


hundred winters.” (VI-4-8). 
i r 


= : 
„= (1V-32-20).,“O Indra, grant us immense: wealth, O granter of 
plenty; grant us mot Tittle. Grant us. vast wealth itself. Thou art 
verily the giver of vast wealth.” 
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In a man’s journey to the infinity, these are but first steps. He 
first sees the pleasure in wealth, worldly posessions and fame. He 
then slowly and steadily conquers greater heights He tries to be a 
perfect man ina perfect society. As Sri M.P. Pandit puts it®, “It 
is neither American, nor European, neither Western nor Eastern, it 
is to include the best of both, the dynamism of the West and the 
poise of the East and much more because it has to be in consonance 
with the great ideal of the perfect ‘man to which the sage devoted 
over forty years of his magnificent life in unparalleled seclusion. He 
has taught that the unity of the human race will proceed only from 
man’s harmonious relation with man’on the level of the soul andvall 
life here has necessarily to centre round this key-conception.”’ 


The Vedanta does not even satisfy at this stage for it sees 
even this is but an intermediate stage in man's journey to the 
infinity. He can stil] scale greater peaks, as Sri Aurobindo puts 
it 1, “A heavenliest passion shall upheave men's lives. Their 
minds shall share in the ineffable gleam, Their hearts shall feel 
the ecstasy and the fire, Earth's bodies shall be conscious of a 
soul mortality's bond-slaves shall unloose their bonds, mere men 
into spiritual beings grow. And see awake the dumb divinity.” 


VEDANTA ENCOMPASSES THE THOUGHTS OF ALL SCHOOLS 


The Vedanta is nota system that encompasses certain’ truths 
and certain modes of expressions of different schools of thought. 
For example any given science centered around certain thoughts. 
lt has a central theme. Butthe science itself consists of number 
of theorems, proofs, intermediate theeries explaning various facets 
of truth. Nevertheless, all these parts of expression are part of 
the whole. The parts do not contradict the whole. 


In the words of Dr. Devasenapathy, “The long history of 
philosophy was characterised by three major patterns of thought, 
Absolutism, theism and humanism. These need not be exclusive 
trends and it is possible to go from one to another. lt was possible 
to Substitute human beings for the Absolute and for the God. 
Humanism would also totally repudiate God and the Absolute,” 


In the words of Swami Vivekananda™,‘‘Manis an infinite 
Circle whose circumference is nowhere, but the centre is located 
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in one spot; and God is an infinite circle whose circumference ig 
nowhere, but whose centre is everywhere. He works through alj 
hands, sees through all eyes, walks on all feet, breathes through 
all bodies, lives in all life, speaks through every mouth, and thinks 
through every brain.” 


Vedanta does not exclude any faith. It includes all faiths. 
In the words of Swami Vivekananda!*, ‘'Another peculiarity of 
the Advaita system is that from its very start, it is non-destructive. 
This is another glory, the boldness to preach “Do not disturb the 
faith of any, even of those who through ignorance have attached 
themselves to lower forms of worship.” 


ALL SCIENCES ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


All sciences form part of Vedanta. Each science represents 
a truth, a part of the whole. Vedanta encompasses every branch 
of our knowledge. We understand the truth by parts and each 
science thus studies one aspect of the treality. 


Nehru Laureate Dr. Jonas Salk views biology as ”, “Not 
as a science alone but as a basic cultural discipline with unifying 
potential for relationships that exist between man and physical 
universe as well as man, his cultural and spiritual environment.” 


It is so of all the other sciences. If each branch of knowledge 
is represented symbolically by k1, k2, ...... kn and if each is a class 
by itself, then each one of such knowledge is subclass of the 
Vedanta. 


For example, Psychology is the science that deals with the 
heredity of the soul. Besides, if deals with the growth and 
development of soul in the human body. It deals with the relation 
of senses with that of body, brain and soul and narrates the 
conscious, sub-conscious, un-conscious and  super-conscious 
experiences of the soul. 


f The science of genetics deals with the faws governing the 
formation of human body, to match each soul according to its needs- 
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Genetics descrike how the human body acquires its traits such 
that these traits matched with that of the traits of the reincarnating 
soul. 


Astronomy deals with the formation of this world and other 
worlds along with the stars and galaxies. It narrates the principles 
underlying vatious categories of worlds, their planetary 
configurations so. that souls in greups are born and evolve on 
their upward journey to the infinity. These different kinds of 
worlds are called by different names. Some may describe them 
as heavens and hells and worlds of different Gods and Godesses, 
some backward and some advanced. These worlds are all formed 
as per the laws of cosmology, but of varying climatic conditions 
that best suits the type of souls that are likely to evolve on these 
worlds. 


The science of economics derived as per the laws of Vedanta 
tells the mankind how they can live as groups, and nations in this 
world. lt describes the methodology to be evolved such that every 
One can live in this world without anhilating ar wrecking the lives 
of others. Knowing the traits and behaviour pattern of individuals 
and greups it narrates the principles of building the nation to fit 
their pattern of living. 


The science of politics derived from the laws of Vedanta tells 
the mankind how they can form different institutions and 
Governing bodies that can help them to live a hormonious life 
without the fear of exploitation of one group by the other group. 
tt narrates the laws such that groups five happily without the fear 
of bondage or Slavery. Politics derived from the Vedanta shows 
the world how a divine world can be builton this planet earth with 
divine laws governing the mankind leading them collectively from 
éne state to their next higher state logically and coherently. 


ALL WAYS OF LIVING ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


According to Vedanta all ways of our living represent a reality. 
h is the center of concentric circles, each circle being bigger 
the other. From the centre draw radii in all directions; 
the intersection of these radii and the concentric circles give 
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raise to infinite number of points. Each one of us occupeis one of 
these points and all of us are travelling towards the center. However, 
the journey of humanity is not always straight. It is not always jn 
one direction. It is sometimes straight, sometimes curved and some- 


times backwards. 


Not that every one sees that center. Manya time a group of 
people strive for a goal. If that goal itself is represented by a center 
of smaller number of concentric circles, then in that concentric 
circle each one is occupying a position and all of them are striving 
to reach the center. A little far away from thls concentric circle we 
can see another set of people striving to reach another goal. If we 
represent this second goal as another center of a set of another 
concentric circle then this group of people occupy certain position 
in these concentric circles and they are striving to reach the second 


center. 


Now we can find another group of people trying to reach 
another goal and it appears that all these concentric circles are 
mutually exclusive. However, we can close our eyes and see yet 
another center which is grander than all these centers. The smaller 
concentric circles, simply falls in the domain of that grand center 
and the centers of all these small concentric circles fall within that 
big concentric circle. Some day these smaller grouns of people see 
the other grand center and then travel towards it. Here, in this 
example each set of cencentsic circles represents a nation. 


Vedanta does not exclude even materialism. Even the nations 
that do not accept God and rebirth are part of thls grand design and 
is covered by Vedanta. Even the men. and women who believe in 
materialism, die as materialists and then are reborn as materialists. 
Their search thus continues till such time that they themselves find 
the truth. Nation after nation follow its cherished path and ultimately 
find its way out. 


ALL SECTS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


Vedanta does not exclude any sect. Each sect is only part and 
parcel of Vedanta. Each of these sects represents one grand idea 
of that infinite truth, It is an expression of one reality of the infinite 
truth. Bote cy 
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T. P. Ramachandran writes™, “The chief difference among the 
Vedanta schools lies in the manner in which the world and souls 
can be said to be connected with Brahman. There are certain 
passages in the Upanishads which assert the non-difference of the 
world and souls from Brahman and there are others which speak of 
their difference from Brahman. These apparently contradictory 
passages have to be reconciled and the mode of reconciliation 
adopted by each school represents its basic philosophical position.” 


However, the important point to be noted here is each of these 
sects does not represent the truth in its totality. They only glorify 
certain modes, certain aspects, certain truths and certain ways of 
reaching the highest goal. A leader of a particular sect may conceive 
a goal and a method of action to reach that goal. It may inspire a 
certain group of people whose mental make up is best fit for it 
Having reached that goal the people may then see the final goal or 
ai.other intermediate goal and from there on, they may continue 
their journey beyond that towards the ultimate goal. 


It is not correct to say that only one sect is true and the rest 


_ of the sects are false. As Swami Vivekanande puts it, ‘The idea 


has been even among our pandits that only one sect of these’ sects 
can be true and the rest must be false, although they have’ the idea 
in the Shrutis, the most wonderful idea that India has yet to give to 
the world —'‘That which exists is one, sages call it by various 
names.” That has been the theme, and the working out of the whole 
Of this life Problem of the nation is the working out of that theme! 
Yea, except a very few. learned men, | mean, barring a very few 
Spiritual men in India, we almost forget this..... : 


He continues'®, “Yet, to harmonise these many planes and 
unending lokas, in the midst of this infinite variety to find unity is 
the theme of the Upanishads." 


Many sects exist in this world basically because the tempera- 


ments of people are'different. Each needs a way that best suits his 


unde 


Each needs a goal that he can perceive and seek. As our knowledge 


grows and our vision broadens we begin to see the same goal, till 
Such time these sects exist. 


ALL RELIGIONS ARE PART OF VEDANTA 


According tg V READIAOdHs er entuKaligigneoaseiondtrideatradictory. 


D 


rstanding capacity. Each needs a method that he can follow. 
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They are only supplementary. Each one of these religions present 
certain concepts in the grandest manner. 


Charles Francis Potter writes“, “Strange as it may seem, 
science as it may seem, science is to blame for the lack of progress 
in religion. No scientist can afford to laugh at the backwardness of 
religion that religion is so primitive, is an equal shame to both 
religion and science, Hitherto the scientist has turned his instru- 
ments upon comparitively easy subjects, stones and Stars, trees and 
birds, living animals and extinct varieties, flowers, and geological 
strata. These are comparitively easy to study. It was when the 
scientist began a few years ago to turn his instruments upon himself 
that he realized he faced a real challenging task.” 


He continues further’, ‘One thing that surely occuring today 
is the inter-permeation of Christianity and Buddhism to their mutual 
enrichment. Oriental and occidental ideas are now mixing. West 
met East when Emerson and Mary Eddy began preaching slightly 
disguised Vedantic philosophy and East met West when Gandhi 
included Thoreau with Rama and Jesus to make his trinity,” 


Swami Vivekananda states!?, “My idea therefore is that all 
these religions are different forces in the economy of God, working 
for the good of mankind. | believe that they are not contradictory, 
they are supplementary. That universal religion about which philoso- 
phers have dreamed is already here.” 


He continues further”, “Unity in variety is the plan of the 
universe. If it be true that God is the center of all religions and that 
each of us moving towards Him along one of these radii, then it is 
certain that all of us must reach that centre. And at the centre 
where all radii meet, our differences will cease.” 


He goes on to state?!, “What | want to propagate is a religion 
that will be equally acceptable to all minds, it must be equally 
philosophic, equally emotional, equally mystic and equally conducive 
to action. And this combination will be the ideal to nearest approach 
to-a universal religion.” 


The religious ideas that have been taught in Vedas and 


Upanishads are universal in their approach. The sages and seers 
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have told the truth in a highly impersonal tone; and their approach 
is scientific They realise that they need not make any living being 
as the centre of their teachings. They go unconcerned with the 
personalities of even the sages who discovered these laws. The 
latter commentators and philosophers have followed the same 
t adition. 


Swami Vivekananda states 22, “Even at the present time we 
find many sects, and societies with almost the same ideas, fighting 
each other, because one does not want to set forth those ideas 
in precisely the same way as another." Therefore religions will 
have to broaden. Religious ideas will have to become universal, 
vast and infinite; and then alone we shall have the fullest play of 
religion for, the power of religion has only just begun to manifest 
in the world: It is sometimes said that religions are dying out, the 
Spiritual ideas are dying out of the world. To me it seems that 
they have just begun to grow. The power of religion, broadened 
and purified, is going to penetrate every part of human life. So 
long as religion was in the hands of a chosen few or of a body of 
priests, it was in temples, churches, books, dogmas, ceremonials, 
forms, and rituals,. But when we come to the real spiritual, universal 
concept, then and then alone, religion will become real and living, 
it will come into our very native. live in our every movement, 
penetrate every pore of our society, and he infinitely more a power 
for good than it has ever been before." ; 


Swami Vivekananda writes “Temples and churches, books 
and forms, are kinder-garden of religion to make the spiritual child 
Strong enough to take higher steps.” 


He continues, “I accept all religions, that were in the past 
and worship with them all. | worship God with every one of them 
in whatever form they worship Him. l shall go to the Mosque of 
the Mohammedans. | shall enter the Christian Church and kneel 
before the crucifix. I shall enter the Buddhist temple, where | shalt 
take refuge in Buddha and in his law. | shall go into the forest 
and sit down in meditation with the Hindu who is trying to see the 
light which enlightens the heart of every one.” 


Radhakrishnan stands for a religion that is rational, scientific, 
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humanistic and that which makes for world unity and fosters 
peace. 


Acharya Vinobha Bhave says, “Man must seek to change not 
merely his environment, for that is not enough, he must change 
himself, In the last analysis, the resources of man’s spiritual 
potentiality and character decide his destiny.” 


Professor Arnold Toynbee writes °°, “I was brought up to 
believe that Christianity was a unique revelation of the whole truth. 
I have now come to believe that all the historic religions and 
philosophies are partial revelations of the truth in one or other of 
its aspects. In particular, | believe that Buddhism and Hinduism 
have a lesson to teach Christianity, Islam, and Judaism in the 
“One world” into which we are now being carried by “the 


annihilation of distance’ unlike the Judaic religions, the Indian: 


religions are not exclusive. They allow for the possibility that 
there may be alternative approaches to the mystery of existence; 
and this seems to me more likely to be the truth than the rival 
Claims of Judaism, Christianity and Islam to be unique and final 
revelations. This Indian stand point is the one from which the 
last four volumes of my book have been written. For each of us, 
the easiest approach to the mystery of tthe universe is no doubt 
his ancestral religion; but this does not mean that he ought to rule 


out the other approaches that the other religions offer. If one can: 


enter int i it i i 
o these as well as into one’s own, it is gain, not loss.” 


as ae idea has been succinctly expressed by Swami Vivekananda 

, elieve that they are not contradictory, they are supplementary- 
Each religion, as it were, takes up one part of the great universal 
truth and spends its whole force in enbodying and typifying that 
part of the great truth. Itis therefore addition, not exclusion. That 
is the idea.” System after System arises, each one embodying a 
great idea, and ideals must be added to ideals. And this is the 


march of humanity. Man never progresses from error to truth, but | 


from truth and truth, from lesser truth to higher truth, but it is never 
from error to truth. É s 


In the words of the Mother =æ, “fm the supramental creation 
there will be no more religions. All life will be the expression, 
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the flowering in forms of the divine unity manifesting in the world. 
All these will be no more what men now call the Gods. These great 
divine beings themselves will be abie to participate in the new 
creation, but for that they must put on what we may call the 
supramental substance on earth." 


So it is not correct to say one religion is true and other religions 
are all false. As Swami Vivekananda puts it 2, “The proof of one 
religion depends on the proof of all the test. “For instance, if 
ł have six fingers, and no one else has, you may well say that it is 
abnormal. The same reasoning may be applied to the argument 
that only one religion is true and all others are false. One religion 
only, like one set of six fingers in the world, would be unnatural. We 
see. therefore, that if one religion is true, all others must be true. 
There are differences in non-essentials but in essentials they are all 


One. If my five fingers are true, they prove that your five fingers 
are true too." 


He continues further”, ‘As soon as a man stands up and says 
he is right, or his church is right, and all others are wrong, he is 
himself all wrong. He does not know that upon the proof of all the ` 
others depends the proof of his own.” 


THE WORLD IS A BALANCED GROWTH 


This truth expresses itself in different forms in the world, each 
form expressing a reality. These different modes of thinking give 
a balanced growth to the entire humanity. Swami Vivekananda 
writes, “Every nation has a national purpose of its own. Each nation 
has many things to learn from other nations." 


Each nation expresses an idea, a part of the whole. Every time 
we learn Something from other nations our concept of the truth 
become more clear. From the existing point we travel to some other 


Point which is nearer to the truth. We live together, work together 
and learn together. 


In Sri Aurobindo’s words?s, 
“Earth shall be my work chamber and my house. 
My garden of life to plant a seed divine. 


hen all thy work in human time is done _ 
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The mind of earth shall be house of light 
The body of earth a tabernacle of God.” 


om the existing stage we will travel slowly and 
Aurobindo puts it? 
of the spiritual 
their perfection 


In this world fr 
steadily to reach the glorious heights as Sri 
“The psychic transformation and the first stages 
transformations are well within our conception, 
would be the perfection, 
ledge and experience which is already part of things realised, 
though only bya small number of human beings. But the supra- 
mental change in its process carries us into less explored regions; 
it initiates a vision of heights of consciousness which have indeed 
been glimpsed and visited, but have yet to be discovered and 
mapped in their completeness, the supramental lies for beyond the 
possibility of and satisfying mental scheme a map of it or any grasp 
of mental seeing and description.” 


Sri Aurobindo continues”, "The animal is a living faboratory 
in which nature has, it is said, worked out man. Man himself may 
well bea thinking and living laboratory in whom and with whose 
conscious cooperation she wills to work out the superman the God.” 


Hence Sri Aurobindo asserts™2, ‘‘The ascent tothe divine life 
is the human journey, the work of works. the acceptable sacrifice. 
This alone is man’s real business in the world and the justification 
of his existence, without which he would be only an insect crawling 
among other ephemeral insects on speck of surface mud and water 
which has managed to form itself amid the appalling immensities of 
the physical universe.” 
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A.B. Bharadwaj : Living Non-violence; Gandhi in Action. 
4, Arvind Nagar, Ghonda, Delhi-110053, pp 112; Price 
Rs. 60/- or Dollar 10; 1986. 


In his book, “Human Option”, Norman Cousins says : “The fact 
of brotherhood exists. What does not exist is recognition that this is so. 
Human brotherhood is a biological reality, but is does not yet serve as 
the basis for our day-to-day actions or our working philosophies or our 
behaviour as nations’. It is this fact of universa) brotherhood that 
Bharadwaj secks to ‘emphasize through this book which has turned out 
to be a. saga of his peregrinations and contacts across the continents of 
the world. Bharadwaj became a social activist in the Bharat Sevak 
Samaj in 1961. In 1970, he became the Organizer of the Rajghat 


School of Non-violence and was later ordained as a Life Member of the — 


Servants of the People Society in 1974. He has been associated with 
Gandhi Peace Foundation, Serva Sewa Sangh, Manava Dharma Mission 
and International Organisations like Servas International. This latter 
organisation gave him the opportunity to establish global links at znter- 
personal level. He has thus had an Opportunity to observe Gandhians 
in action in India as well as in Europe and America from close quarters 
and proceeds to express in this volume his sorrows and exultations, 
fears and hopes. 


He is sorry to note thatjin India, Gandhians have fallen a prey te 


mutual dissentions and loss of faith while hopefully the flame of Gandhi 
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burns bright in hundreds of bosoms abroad in the Ashrams of the 
Society of Ark at La Cun Du Larzac, La Borie Noble, etc., established 
by his admirer and follower, Lanza del Vesto who was given the name 
of Shanti Das by the Mahatma in 1937. At these communes, AB found 
brave young activists trying to develop and live the alternative way in 
visible contrast to the consumeristic and hedonistic European life-style. 
Self-restraint, as opposed to self-indulgence, marks their way of life. 
As they observe European culture heading towards its doom, they 
believe that the only hope for survival shall lie in the simple, natural 
way of life as advocated by Gandhiji. AB also visited the Berlin wall 
and was moved by what he saw there. As he sat there reciting 
Ishavasyopanishada, he wrote a poem about the wall giving a call to the 
people to break the walls that stand in the way of Common People and 
divide them. He said, “Todo, Todo, ye Divaarain, Jodo, Jodo dil-ki 
taarain’’. 


This was the refrain on .which he conducted in 1986, a march for 
Non-violent Society through France, Switzerland and Italy. The march 
was organised at the international level by Riccardo Gramegna of 
Borgosesia (Italy) and his wife Margaret Hug to celebrate the Inter- 
national Year of Peace. They have developed youth cooptratives where 
young people experience in community living through hard work, such 
as agriculture based on bee-keeping, dairy-farming, handicrafts. 


Let it not be forgotten that Gandhi adopted the ‘minus four” to 
identify himseif with his fellow brethren as he considered it equivalent 
to theft to have more than his share in the national bowl. His target 
was full employment, service and growth of the individual. He saw 
God in the Daridra Narayan. He sought to “wipe tears” from every. 
eye The several vows of Brahmacharya, Ahimsa, Satya, Aparigraha, 
Asteya, Abhaya, were directed towards the establishment of a just and 
egalitarian society in which every individual could live with dignity and 
honour, what, therefore, is needed is the search for the path which may 
lead to both spirituality and prosperity, at the same time. While 
material possessions sans spirituality lead to self-destruction, poverty too 
isa curse. Itdemeans and debases the victim. This is what Bertrand 
Russel meant to emphasise when he said : “There lies before us, if we 
choose, continual progress in happiness, knowledge and wisdom, Shall 
We, instead, choose death, because we cannot forget our quarrels ? We 
appeal as human beings to human beings, remember your humanity and 
forget the rest.” 
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This is the message which AB seeks to transmit through this book 
to his fellow workers : 


Think positively, act locally and live globally. 


—GBK Hooja 
(Former Vice-Chancellor, Gurukula 
Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar; 
5, Abul Fazal Road 
New Delhi-110 001 


M.L. Bhargava : Hundred Years of Allahabad Ulniversity, 
Ashish Publishing House, New Delhi; 1987; pp 376; 


Rs. 250. 


Dr. M.L. Bhargava, who is a reputed historian and an alumnus of 
the Allahabad University, deserves to be commended for the excellent 
effort he has made in chronicling the growth and pangs of this illustrious 
seat of higher learning in modern India during the first century of its 
existence. He unfolds before the reader the story of the progress and 
regress of not only the Allhabad University, but also the chequered 
scenario of the Indian University system with all its aspirations, 
achievements, failures and frustrations over the last 125 years. Histori- 
cally, the University of Allahabad was the Sth to be established in India, 
after the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay and Panjab 
(Lahore). 


Originally it started as an afliliating and examining University on 
the model of the other Universities, but as the concept of a residential 
and teaching University grew following the emergence of the Universities 
of Benaras, Aligarh, Lucknow, Santiniketan and Gurukula Kangri, 
Allahabad too got transformed into a residential University in 1921. 
However, under force of circumstances, the 1921 Act allowed the 
continuance of an External wing of the Uuiversity to operate to serve 
as an affiliating University for outlying colleges for a period of 5 years 


initially. Naturally, this led to the development rains - n the- 
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two wings, which came to a close with the establishment of the Agra 


University in 1927, as it took over the outlying colleges. 


The Allahabad University was lucky at this stage to have as 
Vice-Chancellor a scholar of the eminence of Dr. Ganganatha Jha who 
piloted its ship for well high 9 years, when he was succeeded by Pt. Iqbal 
Narain Gurtu (1932-38) to be followed by Dr Amarnatha Jha (1938-47) 
and Dr Tara Ghand (1947-49). This period may well be claimed as 
the heyday of the University. 


In 1937 fell the Golden Jubilee of the University. Delivering an 
extempore Convocation Address on this occasion in Hindi, Pt Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, a distinguished alumnus of the University, referred to 
the Japanese system of education which was built up on the foundation of 
patriotism. In every Japanese boy was inculcated the aspiration to 
serve the country and sacrifice his life in the cause, he said. According 
to the learned speaker, there was urgent need to increase national 
wealth so as to eradicate the curse of poverty. Referring to the Wardha 
scheme of education, he said that occupational instruction could begin 
after IL years He commended to the graduates truth, confidence, 
habits of regular exercise and study, the spirit of patriotism and 
self-sacrifice, 


The Diamond Jubilee of the University was celebrated in 1947. 
It was presided over by Smt Sarojini Naidu, Chancellor. It was on 
this occasion that Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru made his now 
celebrated remarks that a University stood for humanism, for tolerance, 
for reason, for progress, for the adventure of ideas and for the search for 
truth, It stood for the onward march of the human race towards even 
higher objectives. Ifthe universities discharged their duty adequately, 
then it was well with the nation and the people. But ifthe temple of 
learning itself became a home of narrow bigotry and petty objectives, 
how then could the nation prosper or a people grow in stature, he 
questioned. So a very great responsibility rested on the universities and 
educational institutions and those who guided their destinies, he said. 
He exhorted the students to have a clear notion of the national objective, 
that of creating a strong, free and democratic India. It was to be free 
from communalism, separation, isolation, isolation, untouchability, 
bigotry and exploitation of man. While religion was to be practised 
freely, it was not to be allowed to interfere with the political and 


€conomic aspects of a nation’s life. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, he said, “How many of yoy | 


Referring to 
presence of Mahatma 


e what it has meant to India to have the 


realiz 
referred to the services 


Gandhi during these months ?” He particularly 
of the Mahatma following the partition of Ind 


rent with communal strife and violence. In such circumstances a very | 


great responsibility rested on the universities and educational institutions 
The trials were not over yet, he said, and the countrymen had to prepare 
themselves/to meet their challenge in the s 
men and women, stout of heart and purpose. They had not to stray 
from the right path or forget their ideals and objectives. : 


ia when the country was 


pirit of free and disciplined 


How true and significant, these words, even after 40 years, when | 
we find that the trials are not yet over, and we have to strain every 


nerve so as not to swerve from the right path. 


Indeed, as T.N. Chaturvedi, another distinguished alumnus, says 
in the Foreword, the volume is well-researched and is studded with 
facts and figures as well as references and statistics which are not easily 
available to the common reader or even to others interested in a 
specialised study of the growth of the university system in the country. 
The informative appendices that have been thoughtfully added along with 
a meaningful bibliorgaphy enhance the value of this work for students of 
comparative education. 

As for the format of book, the first 3 chapters are devoted to the 
origin and early consolidation of the University as an examining body 
from 1887 to 1923. Its transformation into a unitary and residential 
university has been described in Chapter IV. A special chapter has 
been devoted to its contribution to the Freedom Struggle. The Univer- 
sity had its heyday, a period of rapid expansion, resumption of its 
affiliating character, bouts of anbivalence, its ups and downs during the 
post-Independence period. These have been dealt with in the next 


——_ 
= ai i 


few chapters. Cha.ter X has been devoted to the narration of ` 
Centennial achievements, All in all, a book tobe read by all those 
who would like to know what a University should or should not be. It 
is particularly relevant now when we are launching the NEP. 


—GBK Hooja 
5, Abulfazal Road, New Delhi-I 
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Influence of Bhagavadgita on Literature Written in 
English: Published in honour of Ramesh Mohan; Edited 
by TR. Sharma, Shalabh Prakashan; 7/1055/3, Shastri 
Nagar, Meerut; 1988; pp. 277, Price Rs. 250/- 


The Bhagavadgita carried the spiritual message of India to the 
remotest corner ot the world. Translated into approximately seventy 
five world languages, it is second only to the Bible in its popularity. 
The translation that introduced the Bhagavadgita to the western world 
with a bang was done by Charles Wilkins (1750-1833) in English. 


This volume which contains valuable contribution from Indian 
scholars of various disciplines gives us valuable insight into the reaction 
of writers in literature written in English. As the title, “Influence of 
Bhagavadgita on Literature written in English’’ itself suggests the book 
under review covers a wide spectrum of themes. Saleem Ahmed on 
Islam and Gita broaches, the subject like the meaning of Islam, the 
Gita, human relationship and relationship between God and man. 
B.D. Sharma, Manorma Trikha and Ambika Sharma deal with the 
influence of the Gita on the American Transcendentalists—R. W. 
Emerson, Henry David Thoreau and Walt Whitman. Manorma Trikha’s 
essay provides an inexhaustible stock of- material on Thoreau who 
according to her immersed himself in the philosophy of the Gita and 
shifted from the life of action to the life of speculation and vice versa 
as both are the medium of accomplishing one goal. 


The essays on the Victorian writers and poets are those of Yogesh 
Kumar Sharma on Arnold’s Concept of Duty and the Bhagavadgita, 
T.R. Sharma on The Gita and the Theme of Conversion in Garlyle’s 
Sartor Resaotus, focusing on Carlyle’s view of the world his reitertated 
emphasis on the annihilation of ego, his vociferous advocacy for 
the emergence of a great man to lead mankind, his pleading for 
reducing the wordly desires to the minimum and his, exclusive 
Pre-occupation with the idea of doing the duty unregardful of any return 
or reward, 


The scholars do not leave the 20th century untouched but focusing 
on the influence of the Gita treats the subject at a great length. Sushil 
Kumar Sharma on W.B. Yeats, Brij Nandan Sahay on L.H. Myers, 
Jitendra Kumar Sharma on T.S. Eliot, J.P. Savita on E.M. Forster, 
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Editorial : Soul's Amelioration 


There are numerous journals in India and abroad to cater to 
the requirements of mind and intelligence. But there are few standard 
journals that satisfy both the mind and the soul. The Vedic Path has 
been striving not to win admiration but love to add to the quantum 
of human happiness and negate the negative feelings in human 
heart. Positive values vibrate positive response, leading to harmony 
and happiness. The Vedic mantras do this work; they elevate us to 
a state where we forget vices and inhale and exhale the true, the 
good and the beautiful. 


It is said in the Yajur Veda : 


OM PUURNAMADAH PUURNAMIDAM PUURNAT PUURNA- 
MUDACYATE/ PUURNASYA PUURNAMAADAAYA PUURNA- 
MEVAAVASHISHYATE,/ 


“This fullness has been projected from THAT fullness, yet the 
supreme nature remains ever full. When this fullness merges 
in THAT fullness, all that remains is fullness.” 


This mantra tells us that we are the microcosm of the 
macrocosm, part of the fullness of the universe, which is the 
Manifestation of the fullness of the Absolute. Why, then have we 
forgotten this? Because we have created self-centred images and 
dreams. These images separate us from the whole, from fullness. 
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Sankhya_ philosophy teaches us that the body and senses are 
established in the mind; the mind is established in ego; and the 
ego is established in Budhi (intelligence). But if that intelligence, 
and all that depends upon it, is not established in supreme 
consciousness, we cannot find peace and happiness. What we 
hoard and gather is all junk which will be left by us here and which 
cannot guarantee us happiness. Permanent happiness cannot be 
found in name, in fame, not in attaining high status. notin desiring 
rewards in our own manner in accordance with our own expectations. 
Happiness cannot be found in seeking thrills, fun and entertainment. i 
These eventually become boring and may even result in injuries. | 
Nor can happiness be found in diversions. Constantly going | 
out to restaurants and cafes or enjoying our favourite foods and | 
drinks causes illness and obesity. Socializing and going to parties 
eventually leads to fatigue and boredom. If we remain too much 
alienated and isolated, our lives become lonely and empty. Hence 
individualism too is no sure road to happiness. We lack a relationship 
‘wth our own supreme nature; we have got to be trus to ourselves. 
By immersing ourselves in supreme consciousness we give up vices | 
and avidyas and ignorance, we free ourselves from jealousy, anxiety, | 
frustration, fear and failure. Righteousness, truthfulness, friendliness. | 
faithfulness, patience, forgiveness, self-control, honesty, purity, 
wisdom, dhrama are the qualities of soul, of super consciousness. 
Our goal is to propagate and diffuse these. | 


The response of our readers to our previous, June 88 issue 
has been very much enthusiastic and warm. We thank them for 
their intellectnal sustenance and support. Through these columns | 
we appeal to them to take a vow to uproot evil and vice from human 
mind to make this world a better and happier place. 


E: cc U 
eft gag 4 gad a Agfa: ea AN aaa | 
samia feat ait geza sfafnafefya: n 


(EAT € 2-2) 
OM 


HARIM MRIJANTYARUSHO YUJATE NA SAM DHENUBHIH 
KALASHE SOMO AJYATE/ 

UDVACHAMIRAVATT HINVATE MATI PURUSHTUTASVYA 
KATCHIT PARIPRIYAH// 

(Rigveda 9:72:17) 
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Meaning 

The soul is purified just as organs are done. It is conjoined 
with the organs and provided with things of nourishment and 
enjoyment. Then it opens its voice. It tries to gain God’s favour 
keeping intellect and conduct pure and sublime. 

Explanation 

We know that human mind is developing by leaps and bounds. 
Efforts are on to convert human mind into a computer, or a store of 
information and knowledge. But little is being done to improve 
human soul. Tests are conducted to examine the quality of brain 
alone at the time of recruitment; but no care is taken about human 
character and conduct and the quality of soul. We are at all times 
told to purify our souls but nobody suggests the remedy. The Vedas 
suggest to purify the soul just as sense organs are purified by 
continence Manu, the Law giver, exhorts us to control our senses 
from getting engrossed in such perceptions as may lead both the 
mind and the soul into the pursuit of wicked objects. We must get 
ascendancy over our senses like an expert and skilled coachman 
who manages to keep the horses under control. Verily that man 
alone can achieve his heart's desire who is master of his senses. 
He who allows himself to become their slave soon ruins himself. 

The soul is purified by means of knowledge and wisdom, 
continence and penance. That is why the Vedas assign the epithet 
(HARI) to the soul because of its being drawn towards the objects of 
the senses. 

The soul gets contaminated when allowed to fall under 
the sway of senses to get or desire to get nourishment, and 
enjoyment more than what is ordained or allotted by the Providence 
for him in accordance with his past actions or accumulations The 
Veda warns against this craze saying that the man has been sent 
equipped with organs of action and perception, paraphernalia of 
nourishment and enjoyment with a set quota and he should, 
therefore, not indulge himself in debasing sensual and worldly 
enjoyments. These enjoyments shadow the soul incapacitating it to 
See clearly. The soul recedes from God when its entanglement with 
the matter increases and the light of knowledge gets dimmed. 

Blessed are those who seek God's company and get His love. 
Thus, they enable themselves to purify their intellect and to keep the 
Senses under their control. Their love for: God manifests itself in 
good deeds and in an unflinching faith that God at all times 
and all places, witnesses to their actions, good or bed, and that 
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True Religion 


R.C. Sharma* 


The Rigveda (10:71:17) says, ‘AKSHANVANTAH KARNAVAN- 
TAN SAKHAYO/MANOJAVESHU ASAMA BABHUVUH", 
aaqa: aad: aa | 
waa Aqa aya: n 1 
(Era : 20-4 &- fs) | 
(All people having eyes and ears are alike, but due to the 
impulses of mind are ditferent.) 


When all human beings are created by one God. when all have 
the same elements of earth, sky, air, water and fire, when all have 
the some organs and the same atman (soul) why do they fight, 1 
quarrel, clash, divide themselves in the name of religion. They do i 
so because they do not understand the meaning of true religion. 


Doctrines, or dogmas, or rituals,or books, or temples, or forms 
are not religion. Religion is different from superstition. orthodoxy, 
theology, or sect. It is not a way or method of worship. Religion is | 
duty : dharma is karma ; it is the way of conducting oneself. What is 
borne is religion. It is one’s duty to self, to God, to family, to country 
and mankind. To Dayanand religion is the discovery of and adherence 
to Truth. According to Swami Vivekananda, ‘Religion is the 
manifestation of Divinity already in man.” So religion is Divinity 
within by controlling nature, external and internal, by work or wors- 
hip or psychic control, or philosophy—by one, or more, or all of these: 


* Vice-Chancellor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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Religion means to serve humanity, to be humanistic, to be 
humane, to show love and mercy to God's creatures, and more 
particuarly to human beings. It means working with detachment in 
the external world with equanimity, attuning the mind inwardly on 
one’s higher nature, the divine Self, in a spirit of Yoga, unmoved by 
success or failure, for sameness of mind under all circumstances. 
Religion also means self-control, victory over one's senses. 


Religion further refers to the sameness of vision towards all 
beings, unaffectedness by the pairs of opposites, freedom from ego 
and l and mine, and love towards all beings and doing good to them 
(sarvabhuta hite ratash or sarve bhavanti sukhinah, etc.). 


Religion, in its broader connotation, means freedom—freedom 
from selfishness, freedom from ignorance, freedom from falsehood, 
freedom from internal enemies (vices), freedom from attachments, 
freedom from the feeling of suffering or happiness, leading towards 
a union of soul and God. It is a walkon the path of virtue. Itis a 
means to Moksha, a state leading to desirelessness. In the social 
context, Dharma is virtue and law and order. It is Self-Realization 
as well as God-Realization. It is the realization of Truth. 


Religion consists of doing good to others by practising love, 
mercy, truthfulness and purity in all walks of life. It is pre-eminently 
living a life of goodness and service, a life of meditation, a life in 
God. He who is loving, kind, pious and truthful is really religious. 

The essentials of all religions are the same. All prophets 
were messengers of God. Their words are infallible and sacred. 
But man has forgotten his true religion on account of ignorance or 
lust for power and greed. Preaching has become the livelihood of 
man, while practice has become the object of scorn Hence the 
world is wicked, not for want of truth, nor on account of religions, 
but for the lack of true followers of these ideals and religions. 


What is needed its proper education of the followers of all 
religions. Selflessness and love are not creeds to be taught but 
ideas to be practised and exemplified in life. Whatis wanted is 
not building temples, mosques and churches but to follow the spirit 
of great prophets and messengers of God, if religion means this. A 
religion that teaches mutual hatred is no religion; it is irreligion or 
blasphemy. The necessity is notso much to change the circums- 


„tances of human life as to change the heart of man. 
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Scholars of IndologySanskrit Honoured 
and Books on Indology Released 


New Delhi, October 14, 1988—Prominent Indological scholars 
were honoured by Shri L.P. Shahi, Minister of State for Education 
& Culture and outstanding .Indological publications released ata 
function held in the new premises of MOTILAL BANARSIDASS 
(P) PUBLISHERS LIMITED at A-44 Naraina Industrial Area, Phase |, 
New Delhi. 

The Authors were: (i) Prof. Ved Vyas, a well known Supreme 
Court Advocate who had started his career as a scholar of Indology 
at Lahore. (ii) Prof. G.V. Tagare. a prominent scholar of Indology 
devoted to the study of Prakrit, Apbhransh, Sanskrit and Puranic 
Studies. (iii) Prof. Jagamnath Agrawal, a well-known Epigraphist 
of India and Head of the Sanskrit Deptt. Punjab University. (iv) 
Prof, Ram Chandxa Prasad, Professor of Patna University, author 
of various books including the translation of RAMACHARITA 
MANAS. (v) Prof. R.C. Dwivedi of Rajasthan University who is 
distinguished in the field of Indian Philosophy and Poetics. 

The books released were: (i) The English translation of the 
well-known book of Oldenberg ‘RELIGION OF THE VEDAS’ which 
was very much needed by the entire Indological world since the 
same was available only in the German language. It is the first 
translation of this work in English. (ii) PANINI by George Cardona 
which is the first volume out of the seventeen volume project 
undertaken by this Professor of Pentisylvania University which will 
be a land-mark in the History of Sanskrit Grammar and Linguistics. 
(iii) Volume V of the INDIAN KAVYA LITERATURE which is a land- 
mark in the field of History of Sanskrit Literature undertaken by 
Prof. A.K. Warder of the University of Toronto in eight volumes: 
The function was attended by well-known Indologists of India and 
abroad and the lovers of Sanskrit. Shri L.P. Shahi spoke very highly 
about the scholars and thelr achievements in the respective fields 
apa also spoke about the importance of the three books released on 
this occasion. He assured that the help of the Ministry will be 
rendered to the Publishers as well as the institutions all over India 
for the uplift of Sanskrit and Indological Studies. 
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Our new Chancellor, Prof. Sher Singh, formerly State 
Minister of Education, Govt. of India. 
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Purush Sukta: God as Universal Soul 


Dr. Satyavrata Sidhantalankar* 


The Purush Sukta is a very important Sukta of the Vedas. It is the 
only Sukta that is found in all the four Vedas with some variations. 
Inthe Rig Veda it isto be found in Mandal 10 and Sukta 90; in the 
Yajur Veda it is found in Adhyaya 31, and instead of 16 as in the Rig 
Veda, there are 22 Mantras in it, with some variation in their order, 
thr first 16 being practically the same and the last 6 not making a 
Part of the Purush Sukta: inthe Atharva Veda, the Mantras are more or 
less the same, being 16 in number, with some variation in their 
Order and in some words; inthe Sama Veda, the first 6 Mantras are 
the same with a Slight variation. 


We shall confine ourselves to the 16 Mantras of the Purush Sukta 


of the Rig Veda as they will serve the purpose of the other Vedas too. 
So here is the first Mantra 


aeaatat ger: agar: agag | 
a: yf aaa: egar af afacag eaigay ue 


(God if He were to be conceived as a) Purush—Gigantic Man - is 
Perceptible everywhere, as if He had thousands of heads, thous- 
ands of eyes, thousands of feet. He, touching the earth on all 
Sides (with the palm of His hand), stands with all the fingers (of 
His hand) outstretched (empty, not touching the earth). 1. 


“ Former M. P., Vice-Chancellor and Visitor, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidvalaya, Hardwar, 
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The Mantra visualises God in the form of living creatures. The 
millions of heads, the millions of eyes, the millions of feet are, as it 
were, His heads, His eyes, and His feet. The universe is He Him. 
self incarnate. He isso much in, through, above, and beyond the 
earth- in, through, above, beyond the living and the non-living ~ 
that the creation forms an insignificant work of the master artificer, 
To illustrate how much He is above and beyond the earth, the Mantra 
says that if He were to hold the earth in the plam of His hand, the 
hand will touch the earth in all directions and yet will remain free 
with all the ten fingers outstretched. The imnlication is that though 
the earth will be held in the plam of His hand, the hand enveloping 
it all around, the palm will re ain empty as He will stand out with 
all His ten fingers extended as if nothing was heldin the hand. 
Vasudeva Sharan Aggarwal interprets Dashamgulam (amita) in a 
different way. He says that the ten fingers mean the ten digits - fin- 
gers of the feet. The Purush enveloping the earth stands beyond the 
earth on the ten fingers of His feet. It may also mean, as some 
commentators have tried to explain, that pervading the universe all 
around He still stands away from it by ten fingers, ten signifying an 
indefinite distance and fingers signifying a measure. All interpre- 
tations, however, point to His immeasurability. 


The Sukta may also mean that God or the Supreme Entity in 
the form of a Social organisation has thousands of heads, thousa- 
nds of eyes, thousands of feet Signifying that the innumerable 
human beings of the world with their heads, eyes, and feet repres- 
ent a social entity with its own life. dust as a man has his head, 
eyes, and feet, the society also is a collective entity with all the 
individual heads, eyes, legs, etc. as apart and parcel of the social 
entity behaving independently as the behaviour of an individual. 


The word Purush with a thousand heads does not mean a gigantic 
Creature. This is made clear in the next Mantra : 
FM: Ga ez Aa, IJ Yay, aq a HEY | 
Sq agrar $a: aq aera afedefa ue 
The Purush alone is this all; That what was and that what will 


be. And He is the Lord of immortality; and also of that which 
grows with food (that is, which is mortal). 2. 


All this world is the manifestation of the Purush, the vast and 
the future, whatever the world has been and whatever it will be is 
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His manifestation. Here, only the past (4a7) and the future (m71) 
are mentioned, and notthe present. The present is half-past and 
half-future; hence instead of saying the past, the present, and the 
future, the Mantra mentions only the past and the future. Whatever 
had existed in the past, does exist in the present, and will exist in 
the future. It is all buta manifestation of the Supreme Being — the 
Purush. And whatever there is—mortal and immortal, He is the Lord 
of it all. To denote ‘immortality’, the word Amrit is used; to denote 
‘mortality’, the word Anna is used. Anna means that which can be 
eaten (aad efi a74) - that which can be eaten or destroyed is mortal. 
| The sum and substance ofthis Mantra is thatthe Divine Being is 
| the Lord of Time, of Immortality. and of Mortality. 


i Explaining the greatness of the Supreme Being, the third 
Mantra says : 


| gaang ea APRAN, aa: SAIT F JET: l 
qra: aea fazat yarfa, fara aea agag fafa 13 


This much is the greatness of the Purusk, and He is far greater 
than this. All the worlds together make only one-fourth of His 
being; three-fourths of His immortality is in the heaven. 3. 


We are familiar with the world we inhabit. Even this much is so 
vastthat it is beyond measure. The Mantra says that whatever 
world we are acquainted with, is only an insignificant manifes- 
| tation of the Supreme Being. It is one-fourth of His reality, three- 
| fourths is beyond our knowledge. Look at the heavens. Every star 
| is a world by itself, and there are innumerable stars in the immeasur- 
| able space. All that is His greatness, His glory, His manifestation. 


é This idea is continued inthe next Mantra witha slight varia- 
tion in words: 


fare wed: sq Ùq gET:, TIR: AET ez ATAG FA: I 
qaq: aes fa amag, maar aaa afa uvi 


With His three-fourths, the Pursh arose (i.e., is manifested in 


en in the form ofthe Sun, the Moon, the Stars, etc.), while 
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His remaining ‘one-quarter’ is re-manitested in the form of crea- 
tion (onthe earth). It is from this one-quarter that the creation 
has spread in all directions in the form ofthe living (those who 
eat) and the non-living (those who do not eat). 4. 


Those two Mantras convey the same idea in dfferent ways, 
God is conceived as a quadruple Purush (agta, geq:), Who with one 
part manifests Himself on the earth, and with the remaining three 
parts in the heaven. One should not take it literally, for God does 
not exist in parts. The idea conveyed is that of the greatness, 
the grandeur, and the glory of the Supreme Being Who is far above 
and beyond the universe — beyond the living (the non-material) 
and the non-living (the material). From Him have spread all those 
who eat (armat-the living) and all those who do not eat (#4-the 
non-living). 


Having established the greatness of the Supreme Being con- 
ceived as the Purush-a giant man-the next Mantra describes the 
genesis of the earth and the rest of the creation : 


amq fare aama, fas: afa geo: i 
a: ad: afa ahaa, ang yfa wat gt: MU 


From the (one-fourth of) Purush was born the Virat (the Nebula, 
the original primordial matter or the global structure of the universe)- 
The Purush— the Supreme Being or the Creator of the universe—was 
the Lord of the Virat, and the Purush (the creator) was above 
(Adhi—above, according to Sayan) the Virat. When the Virat came into 
being, it expanded, separated and later on the earth was born. Now, 
know that He—the Purush—the Creator was before it. Or, below was 
the earth, and the rest above 5. 


In this Manira we have translated Virat as the Nebula or the 
primordial matter or the original global structure of the universe. BY 
this we mean Prakriti (matter) in evolution. There is evidence in the 
Rig Veda why Virat should be understood as the Nebula. From a study 
of the Mantras it becomes evident that the Virat (faz) and the Hiran" 
garbha (fewad) are synonyms. In the Rig Veda (10.90.5) we read: 
aed aaz amma; in the Yajur Veda (13.4) we read: fread: anada a 
in the Athawa Veda we read: fauz añ anaaa (19.9)—all these are in the 
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Purush Sukta. AS except the words Virat and Hiranyagarbha the remainder 
of the words are the same, hence Virat must be treated as the 
synonym of Hiranyagarbha As Hiranyagarbha is translated as Nebula 
py the exponents of the Vedas, Virat must also mean Nebula or 
primordial matter or Prakriti. 


The Lord Prakriti is the Purush—the Supreme Being. Adhi means 
above. The Supreme Being is over and above the primordial 
matter, which after coming into existence expanded and consequently 
separated. In this separation, in the splitting up ofthe Nebula, 

the planets such as Earth, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
| Uranus, Neptune, Pluto, etc. were born. However, the Creator was 

prior to them all, and the planets afterwards. Or, the Earth was 
i below and the rest of the planets were above and beyond the Earth. 


ee ee 


MacDonell translates this Mantra in a different way. He says 
that the word Purush has been used in two senses. First—the primé- 
evil Purusk which may mean the Supreme Being; second-the evolved 
| Purush which may mean the substance that undergoes evolution and 
development. If we understand that Purush in these two senses, 
the translation of the fifth Mantra would be as follows : 


From Him, that is, from the Puush the Virat was born, from the 
Virat, the Purush was born. When born, He reached beyond : the 
Earth behind and also before. 5. 


Here Purush means the Supreme Being. Virat means great. In 
this context the Virat is the great structure of matter intermediate 
between the two Purushas—the prime-evil Purush on the one side and 
the evolved Purush in the form of Virat on the other. The evolved 
Purusk while expanding creates the Earth and all that which is 
created betore the creation of the Earth. 


This creation-genesis-of the world through the evolved Purush 
Or through the Virat—primordial matter of Prakriti, is a sort of 
Yajnya~ a sacrifice, in which at every stage there is sacrifice for 
further creation, for there cannot be creation without sacrifice. 
Dilating on the principle of sacrifice operating in the world for 
the purpose of creation, the next Mantra says : 
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When men of divine qualities performed sacrifice by offering 
the evolved Purusk (Virat or Prakriti), the Spring was its melted butter 
(Ghee), Summer its Samidha (fuel), and Autumn its oblation. 6. 


According to this manira, the genesis of the 
world was due to sacrifice, offering of one’s being, 
surrender-Yajnya. When the world came into existe- i 


nce, the basic process working in the creation was sacrifice, surre- | 
nder, Yajnya. The evolved Purush or the primordial matter- Virat or 
Hiranya-garbha-sacrificed itself, gave up its individual existence, and ) 
became personified as Yajnya. In the Yajnya there are three things- ( 
melted butter, fuel, and oblation. What were these three in the | 
creation of the world ? Spring was the Ghee, Summer was the fuel, | 
Autumn was the oblation. The Manira says that the Virat—the primordial | 
matter or the Nebula-when further evloved became Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn-signifying a sacrifice-Vajnya. Metaphorically speaking, | 
the Mantra. says that the creation of the world is a continued Yajrya in 
which the Virat—the primordial matter—is sacrificed and is transfor- | 
med into three Seasons. The sacrifice does not stop at the creation 
of the seasons, it continues : 


aq ang afes y atag get ma aga: 1 
qa m: aga GET: EAF: F F MoN 
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Towards the Infinite 
IX (II Instalment) 


Ram Prasad Vedalankar* 


ENJOY IN SATISFACTION 


Whatever is allotted to one according to one’s merits and 
demerits by the Infinite Lord should be enjoyed in a spirit of complete 
satisfaction. This is the second character-trait that helps the 
aspirant fo revolutionise his entire personality and make it a fitting 
receptacle to contain the special presence of the Master. So very 
often do we find that a lack of satisfaction causes the fire of jealousy 
io. “i toll on so many of our best friends. Our approach should 
things os ae as to encourage and mould our minds to view the 
isan i’ T to us in life with contentment—whether they be a 
anA imb, an unusual facial complexion, even poverty, or any 
lT g tr which we cannot exercise our control. Of course, 
E n fatalism should never be encouraged, and wherever 
SE aa effort should be made to improve one's current 
cee ut in the absence of the capabilities of improving such 
ee ae the element of complete satisfaction and 
the ae e contentment must be the pillar of one'sexistence, or else 
ME el ual at peace with his own conscience; he will, in fact, be 
Ba oun ue his own self, and the dangers are that, since man 
Tad A ent part of any given society, that warfare will necessary 

mongst those with whom he has contact. This contentment 
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will soon give rise to another golden quality—that of detachment or 
dispassion, and when one can enjoy the bounties of nature with a 
spirit of detachment, then his devotions will bear a special fruit, and 
his applications will find rich rewards. Once | (the author) hada 
conversation with a man, and | wish to repeat it for the benefit of 
ders. The man seemed to have been blessed with nearly 
every possible convenience one can think of. He had a one-storeyed 
house, filled with so many types of furniture and servants, in addition 


to a lovely wite and healthy children. One day, {met him and as 
all is going well, 


my rea 


is customary, l enquired of his welfare. “Oh, 


put ne replied and stopped in the middle of the sentence. 
| immediately sensed that perhaps something was really wrong, 


and immediately pressed another question. ‘‘You see, the problem 
is that I have everything one can think of. The only thing that 
worries me is that my house is only of one storey, while my 
neighbour's is a two storeyed one. | wish I could have one like his.” 
“But tell me something’, | asked again, ‘Should you have a two- 
storeyed building, will you be satisfied then ?”’ "Oh yes, | shall,” 
he replied. | then explained to him the nature of his satisfaction-that 
his being saistified depends largely on acquiring what others possess, 
even though, in reality, all his needs can be fulfilled from what 
he currently possesses. A satisfaction such as his can never be 
firm and lasting; in fact, this is no satisfaction at all—it is greed 
in full force, and it has its birth in jealousy, which always comes 
about when there is no true contentment, and no inner awareness 
of a Superhuman force directing certain aspects of one’s life. In such 
circumstances, when a person sits down to pray to God, his 
attention all during prayer-time rests on what others possess, never 
on what God possesses, resulting in his never being satisfied with 
anything in life. The man inthe story just quoted will be satisfied 
for a while with his newly acquired two-storeyed house, but not 
long afterwards, seeing a three-storeyed building somewhere, he 
will again be inclined to pour fuel onto the fire of desire. For him, 
possessing this world is the end-all and be-all of life. However, 
there are others who perceive an end tothe relationship between 
themselves and the things of the world. Through the purity of 
their conception-processes, they realise that the bounties contai- 
ned inthe world are only meant for aiding the individual in his 
climb for a more elevated existence, in wich the experience of pain 
and disillusion will be forever missing. Holding onto the things ® 
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i the world with a spirit of possessiveness will always hinder the 

progress in that up-climb and fortify the chains binding the indivi- 
dual to the pillars of pain. For such seers of reality, meditation on 
God will not be a pain and a forced exercise, but a natural one, 
because God is that Reality itself, whose principles they seek out 
and recognise in their everyday life. For them, there is no need for 
| a two-storeyed house, when a one-storeyed building is enough to 
| fulfill their needs. For them, two cars instead of one may very well 
be a source of pain rather than pleasure, moreso if one is enough 
to look into the needs of the family. They are the only ones who 
can see themselves as components of one big world-family, and 
that their taking of undue shares from the world-treasury will result 
in their fellow brothers being left with little or nothing at all. 


BE INVOLVED WHILE LIVING 


To live in the world and be constructively involved in the ` 
accomplishment of works therein is the highest social culture a 
man can adopt. This is the third character-trait necessary for the 
devotee to make himself fit for God-realisation. It is totally 
impossible for a man to live altogether separately from the rest 
of the world. The whole universe makes up a sum-total existence 
and each creature is a unit of that existence-a unit that enjoys an 
inter-relation with all the other units. Every unit will be subjected 
to ultimate death if it does not sustain itself, give sustenance 
to others and in return take sustenance form others. All these units 

make up a harmonised, complete and inter-related whole. Plants 
give out oxygen which man makes use of, while these very plants 
make use of the carbon dioxide which man gives off while exhaling. 
And so the whole world goes. | can exist smoothly only if give 
others sustenance and take sustenance from others. In fact, my 
Privilege to exist remains intact only in-so-faras lam tangibly 
involved in contributing to the revolving wheel of giving-and-taking- 
of sustenance. In other words, | must be active while living. The 
minute | become inactive and still continue living, | become a thief, 
because | start living only on stolen means of sustenance; hence | 
become a liability rather than an asset for society. However, if 
| were to keep getting myself involved in doing work both for myself 
and for the society in which l live, and furthermore in dedicating 
the fruits of those works towards strenghtening the roots that give 


Sustenance to the tree-like universe, then, not only do | become an 
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asset, a saviour and a builder of human society, but | also increase the 
powers and purity of my own soul. How ? Because, in making myself 
a channel for self-less work, | have automatically snapped asunder 
the bonds of ‘l'and ‘myness’, infatuation and false pride that have 
kept me in bondage for years. Previously, any action that | committeg 
was accompanied with the desire for its reward, and that desire 
in reality transformed itself into another of the so many chains to 
bind me. But in the performance of selfless works, there is no 
desire for reward, and hence no more chains to bind. Ang 
furthermore, the innate powers of my soul have evolved and grown 
and have snapped all the other chains present from before. Ang 
not only that, since lam constantly involved in self-less wo ks, 
there is no spare time for my brain and thinking faculty to be 
transformed into a devil's workshop, to scheme and plan evilly 
against others. Once it happened that there were two College 
students who had just written their B.A. examinations. One of 
them, Kamendra by name, kept asking the clerks at the Exams 
office when the exam results would be declared. The Registrar 
informed him that the results would be released at the end of the 
month. However, to Kamendra’s surprise, the results were 
further delayed. He was in such a hurry to know his results, that 


he kept swearing at and cursing the Registrar and other officials. | 


The other College student, Karmapal, however, as soon ashe 
had finished writing his examinations, immediately sought admission 
to a two-month course in Journalism, and after that went home to 
spend a couple of days with his family, at the same time teaching 
some of the little children in his village. He was not in the 
least worried about the date of the releasing of the results. 
When he returned to his College, he had the results delivered to 
him. The Head clerk, handing him the results, said, ‘*Karmapal, 
we were looking for you to give you your results. Kamendra, your 
friend, took his quite some days ago.’’ From this story we learn 
that both students got their results. The Registrar never intended 
keeping back anyone's results. Kamendra did get his results 
earlier, but at the expense of his patience, his mental calm, and 
his good reputation. In his holidays, he did nothing for himself 
and society. Karmapa! got his results later than Kamendra, but 
with an increase in his patience, mental calm and personal 
reputation. And not only that, Karampal became something ofa 
journslist, an extra feather in has cap, in addition to having doné 
some selfless work for the children of his village. Karmapal has 
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risen in the eyes of God, whilst Kamendra has ended up being a 
non-believer in god, perhaps without his being aware of it being 
so. His desire to have the exam results even before they could 
have been supplied, proved for him a chain that bound him to 
mental unease. The fundamental difference between the two 
students is that one is selfless and the other is selfish, resulting in 
the former being happy and the latter being sad. The selfless 
one smilingly leaves the fruit of his committed action fora higher 
authority to look into, while the selfish one wants to hurry up the 
process of the awarding of fruits, and if allowed, can perhaps take 
the law into his own hands and award his own fruits The difference 
between these two students is indicative of the difference that lies 
between the two sets of people to be found in the world —one set 
interested only in the accomplishment of works, while the other 
set, after doing a narticular act, is more interested in the benefit 
that can accrue out ofthat particular act. The first set of people 
keep acknowledging the special graces of God without fail, while 
the second set, if things do not turn out favourably well, can go so 
low as to curse God. In order to save the human race from the 
pain which the second set of people experiences, the Veda 
encourages all men to be constantly involved in selfless work and 
leave the fruits of such works in the hands of the Competent One, 
whose task it is to award such fruits. And we should rest assured 
that only such fruits will be awarded as are commensurate with 
the type of actions committed. 


NEVER STIFLE THE INNER VOICE 


As has been pointed out before in this book, whenever a man 
is on the point of committing an evil act, there comes somewhere 
from within a voice that keeps reminding him of the principles of 
morality and Spirituality, as was in the case of Suresh when he was 
On the point of breaking someone else's sugar cane. This is the 
voice, the silent voice of God. Opposed to this is the voice of the 
ego, that refutes what the Divine has to say, and in many cases 
this second voice wins out for a while. For the ego-voice to win, 
the individual has to stifle the Divine voice, in fact render it 
completely powerless, before he can be involved in his sins. This 
interferes itreparably with the purity of the human soul, and the 
Veda warns in very fearful words those who destroy 
their..soul-purity after having suppressed their Divine voice. The 
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by the demoniac and fallen souls await those who suppress the 
voice of God and give precedence to the voice of the ego. However 
the asp rant who always gives prominence and honour to his Diving 
voice, becomes harmonised and fit to receive the golden Gift of 
God-realisation. This is the fourth character-trait advisable for 


the devotee wishing to realise God. 


God And His Nature 


It is now fitting and proper that we should address our minds 
to the question of the nature of God, since we have ascertained the 
requirements for becoming fit for His realisation. The necessity of 
investigating and fully becoming aware of the nature of the Master 
should never be given undue disregard and less importance. Perhaps 
we can impress the point with an illustration. Supposing we have 
to meet an important visitor at the railway station, someone whom 
we have never known before. Unless we have a full description of 
some basic identification traits, we can hardly expect to recognise 
him at the appointed place of meeting, resulting in our becoming 
frustrated. But how thankful we will feel should we immediately 
recognise the visitor on his alighting from the train. This is the joy 
of possessing and making proper use of correct information. There 
are two ways in which we can suffer due to a lack of full and 
correct information. We cai, be in possession of some information 
about the expected visitor, but because of it being incomplete, it 
takes a frustratingly long time in finally arriving at the correct person. 
On the other hand, the danger of being completely misinformed is 
much graver. With distorted information, we can never possibly 
arrive near the expected visitor, because we have no correct means 
of recognising him. This is exactly the case as it applies with God. 
Becoming fit and being in a state of readiness to realise Him is 
one thing; but being in possession of full and correct information 
as a means for that realisation is completely another thing. Most 
of our friends may have already passed through a life of austerity 
to make themselves fit for Seeing and recognising God, but one is 
not sure that they have correct information about the nature of G0d- 
The multiplicity of the various religious cults and creeds, all staking 

their claims for having the final clue to finding God is evidence 
enough to prove that we are all at a loss to the truth about the 


mystery shrouding the nature of God. So that we may not add to 
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the volume of error committed so far in the search for God, we 
should look for information about God as recorded in God's Word 
itself—the Veda. 


GOD SUPERCEDES THE MIND AND SENSES: 


The 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th mantras of the fortieth chapter 
of the Yajurveda offer us some very important facts about the nature 
of God. It is said that God, though in reality motionless, is still 
faster than the mind. This is an apparent contradiction of terms. 
However, on further investigation, we shall perceive the truth of 
the statement. For the mind to address itself to any particular 
person, place or thing, it has to make use of the process of thinking, 
which calls for time, at least a fraction of a second. God, however, 
because He is Omnipresent, is there from before; it does not need 
to go there. In other words, in a kind of a way, God is swifter 
than the mind in reaching the deserted place. God knows a thing, 
Person or place betore the mind begins to know them. He supercedes 
the mind and all the senses in the human personality. For this 
reason, as the Kena Upanishad points out, the senses are incapable 
to reach or know God The eyes cannot see God, still they have 
the power to see other things through His power and greatness. 
Similarly the ears cannot hear God, but they hear because of God 
having made them so. And so it goes with all the other sense-Organs 
in the human system. The eyes, ears, nose, tongue and skin can 
only reach out and perceive form, sound, smell, taste and touch 
respectively. God transcends all of these—not one of these can 
be used as a means to reach Him. We can, therefore, come to the 
conclusion on the basis of the experience of the Kena Upanishad 
Rishi, that anything we see, hear, smell, taste or touch is something 
other than God. Even that which we can think about using the mind, 
and which we can understand on the basis of the intellect is 
Something other than God. The Upanishad Rishi, on the basis of what 
he has experienced, feels that God transcends even thought and 
understanding, hence the incapability of even mind and intellect in 
fecognising God. Then with what instrument can we recognise 
God ? Only with the soul, answers the Rishi. The senses, mind and 
intellect are all unconscious means. Whatever superimposed 
Consciousness they seem to possess belongs to the soul, which along 
with God are the only two conscious entities found in the universe. 
Only a conscious entity can recognise another conscious entity. 


Only the soul can recognise God. 
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GOD IS BOTH FAR AND NEAR : 


The fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda affords us some more 
tion on the nature of God. We learn that God is both far 
and near. He is far from those who do not make use of the light of 
wisdom and thus inculcate within themselves the powers of devotion, 
He is very near to those who make themselves mentally poised, 
intellectually stimulated and spiritually purified. God is not only 
near to them, but sits-in their heart—nay, on the royal chair in the 
innermost cavity of their heart. He, God, the Infinite One, the Anant 
Vishnu is found inside all created things, and also outside them 
all. This is exactly what is meant by the idea of Him pervading 
the entrie universe. There is no one whocan except himself from 
the all-pervasiveness of the Lord. When the aspirant after truth can 
perceive this Divine existence as resting in the inner selves of all 
beings, and all beings as subsisting in Him, in other words when 
he can see God in all and all in God, then what doubt, infatuation 
and anxiety is there for him to experience ? This is the question 
that the Rishis ask of humanity. In other words, the aspirant will 
no longer be subjected to ignorance of God, because he has finally 
found his master, and even has caught aglimpse of Him in his 
all-pervasiveness. Now the aspirant will no longer hate, scorn or 
despise any other creature, because based on the Universal 
Fatherhoad of God, he has now discovered a relationship of 
universal brotherhood with every other unit of existence, with every 


informa 


other creature. This is the basic trait of Universal Love. With this 
love, one sees the heart of every other creature as a temple conta- 
ining the special presence of the Lord, and dedicated to His 
realisation. 


SOME MORE QUALITIES OF GOD: 


The fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda also tells us that God is 
unique, one only of His kind, and second to none. That is why we 
can assume that the gifts we can beg from Him cannot be obtained 
from anywhere else. He is also all-powerful, in the sense that He 
isin need of no help from anyoneto carry out His functions of 
Creation, sustenance and final dissolution of this multiform 
universe. Despite His having no hands or feet, still He creates such 
a universe that we mortals, possessing hands and feet, are all 
mystified and keep wondering about the source of it. God is always 


pure, with no impediment being able to circumvent His capabilities- 
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Sin can never approach Him, and anyone going into His shelter will 
automatically enjoy the same privilege. 


The Lord is the reservoir of all knowledge. He is aware of even 
the most secret thouchis of the indivicual. We can hide our thoughts 
from our friends, but not from Him. That is why we should always trust 
Him for guidance and inspiration, so that we can keep far away 
from the path of evil He encompasses all, is the cause of all, though 
He Himself is without a cause. This is so because He is Self- 
existent, uncreated and beginningless. He is above the cycle of 
birth and death. Such an Infinite One, the Anant Vishnu has been, 
from the very beginning of the present creation, awarding the fruits 
of action committed by the souls in their respective bodies. These 
fruits take the form of life-environment, life-span and life-style. 


With the above-given information called out from the Veda 
and Upanishad, a devotee seeking to have the darshan (full sight) 
of the Lord, will have a basis on which he can differentiate between 
what is God and what is other than God. In today's society, all 
the god-men come forward with their own experiences, all mutually 
Opposing, about the Godhead. The reason for this is that the source 
of their information has not been common. But an aspirant familiar 
with what is written in the God-revealed scriptures, will recognise 
the true form of God at once, without any delay, and subjected to 
no doub: about the truth of his recognition. 


The Secret of Sambhooti and Asambhooti 


Once there was a family-man, endowed with almost everything 
that a person in married life would like to possess. His name was 
Kamalesh. Whatever he possessed, Kamalesh enjoyed with a 
very content heart, so much so that he found himself starting to 
develop a spirit of indifference towards his possessions. He found 
himself deeply involved in daily meditations, tasting and spiritual 
study, and everyone thought very highly of him. Not long afterwards, 
Kamalesh took leave of his wife, children, and all his other 
possessions, and having spent some time in an ashram, had himself 
initiated into the Vanaprasth Order (the stage just preceding that 
of complete renunciation). He soon undertook a month-long fast, 
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and for 27 successive days, Kamalesh upkept his vows with al 
care and vigil. However, on the 28th day, he had a very strange 
experience. He heard, in his meditations, a voice as it were, 
telling him of the uselessness of all these so-called holy practices, 
that there was nothing in substance to be achieved from all of 
these undertakings. This so-called voice gave Kamalesh such a | 
jolt that for the whole day he kept thinking very hard. He sought 
out a guru-like scholar very knowledgeable on matters pertaining 
to the art of meditation, and put forward some very searching 
questions, but all in vain. Kamalesh decided, after along internal 
struggle, to return home and continue with a normal householder’s 
life. Since that day, however, his conscience never allowed him to 
rest in peace. He continually felt the loss of something very dear 
to him. Such isthe story of not only Kamalesh, but of so many 
other persons, who have undergone some spiritual practices, but / 
have given up in the end because of being subjected to serious 
doubt while involved in the process. The fortieth chapter of the 
Yajurveda comes up with some valuable suggestions about the 
possible causes for disillusion from which several spiritual 
aspirants begin to suffer. The root problem is that these aspirants 
have not understood the secret of how to approach the world. i 


In trying to explain the most ideal manner of approaching the 
world, the Yajurvedic mantras dwell on four key words, ‘Asambhooti’, 
‘Sambhooti’, Vidya and Avicya. We shall first deal with Asambhooti 
and Sambhooti. Asambhooti is a Sanskrit term referring to the 
Original material cause of the whole universe, i e. Primordial Matter. 
This Asambhooti or Primordial Matter is also called Vinash in these y 
very Yajurvedic mantras. Vinash means that in which all forms and | 

| 


names come to final Dissolution, in other words, Primordial Matter. 

Sambhooti, on the other hand, refers to the effect of this original | 

cause, i.e. this visible universe. Based on the facts that Primordial | 
Matter is the cause, and this visible universe is the effect of this | 
cause, the fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda says: 


a) Into deep darkness falls he who worships Asambhooti, the 
Original cause of the world, the Primordial Matter. But into 
deeper darkness falls he who worships Sambhooti, the effect 
of that original cause, this visible universe. 


b) Separate and different from each other are the fruits of the 
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worship of Asambhooti and the worship of Sambhooti, so have 
the ancient Rishis explained to us. 


c) But he who knows both Asambhooti and Sambhooti in reality 
and worships them side by side, he crosses the channel of death 
through the worship Asambhooti and attains to immortality and 
deathlessness through the worship of Sambhooti. 

(Mantras 9,10,11) 


In the above-mentioned Mantras, if by the word ‘worship’, we 
understand ‘to give attention to’, or ‘to give maximum importance to’, 
then a very clear and straight-forward teaching will come before us. 
It brings into focus the plight of the all-spiritualists and the all 
materialists. All-spiritualism, involving the rejection of this visible 
world, and feeling that all this will come to an end very soon makes 
a person a very pessimistic and a virtual outcast in society, primarily 
bacause he can never bring himself to evolve a social philosophy 
of his own. On the other hand, the all-materialist is asource of 
danger to society, against whom one has to be continually on one’s 
guard, because he isa sensualist, for whom body and enjoyment 
make up his only interest in life. To fulfill this interest, he can be 
very daring in his attempts. While both the all-spiritualist and the 
all-materialist are people never at peace with themselves; we can 
find ourselves Sympathising with tne former but not with the latter. 
The former, despite being a social misfit, can prove himself to be 
a moral-minded person to a very large extent, and can save himseif 
from the commission of several sins. The latter, however, will 
Soon end up being the very reservoir of sin, because of his 
motivations to have all possible enjoyments for himself. For this 
reason, the Veda says that the darkness in which the latter faits 
is much more blinding than that in which the former falls. 


The fruits of the two different approaches are also different 
as can be seen from the above commentary. Each of the two 
approaches, standing separately by itself is incomplete and gives 
rise to a situation far from being ideal. The Veda never advocates 
either of the two. In the history of Indian Philosophy, the notion 
of all-spiritualism had one of its chief exponents in the personality 
of Shri Shankaracharya, while: that of all-materialism was first 
Started by Brihaspati, the founder of the Charvaka cult. Shankar 
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‘advised people not to enjoy the world, because it is all unreal, 
Brihaspati felt that there is nothing more to do than to enjoy the 
world, since other than this, there is no reality. Maharshi Swami 
-Dayananda Saraswati. cautioned a middle course, that of enjoying 
the world to one’s fullest capacity, but ina spirit of complete 
detachment. This is astriking balance between the two positions, 
and it is fully corroborated by the Yajurvedic mantras. In fact, 
Swami Dayananda took his inspiration from these Vedic mantras, 
in which it is pointed out that the idea of Asambhooti, (i.e. that all 
things of this world encompassing name :and form will finally- have 
their end at the time of dissolution) will certainly help the aspirant 
‘to develop a very deep spirit of detachment when having to deal 
with the various attractions of the world. On the other hand, however, 
the philosophy of Sambhooti encourages the aspirant to perceive 
the bounties of nature as his aids in his upward climb to eternal 
joy and rest. For this tedious climb, he needs to have a very 
strong body, aclear mind and a very sharp intellect. Unless he 
eats nutritious foods, he cannot have any of the three. Using such 
-modern conveniences like trains, cars, and aeroplanes will also 
help him to successfully carry out his day missions. Asambhooti 
will help him to overcome the frustrating temptation to possess the 
world; which is nothing short of death; hence his overcoming death. 
Sembhooti will endow him with aids and instruments to climb the 
ladder to God, to immortality and deathlessness, to peace, rest 


. and joy. 


The Secret of Vidya And Avidya 


Mantras 12, 13 and 14 of the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda 
resemble to a very large extent Mantras. 9, 10 and 11 just quoted and 
explained above. These latter three are concerned with Avidya and 
they say : 

a) In deep darkness falls he who worships Avidya alone: 

But in deeper darkness falls he who worships Vidya alone 

b) The fruits of Avidya and Vidya are different from each 

eee other. L es : 
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c) He who knows them in reality and worships them side by 
side, passes Over death through the former and attains to 
deathlessness through the latter. 


As is the case with Asambhooti and Sambhooti; it is obligatory 
for one to first fully understand the concepts contained in the two 
words Vidya and Avidya, and then apply them with equal force in 
life. The question of understanding Vidya and Avidya then comes 
first. ; 


Vidya means learning, wisdom or knowledge of the inner 
reality of things. It has as its sphere the inner self, the soul or atma, 
as it is called in Sanskrit. Only the atma can grasp and make use 
of Vidya. The senses, mind and intellect ` are only instrumental 
in the acquisition of Vidya. Avidya, on the other hand has a 
number of meanings. It can mean either an absence af knowledge, 
or misconceived/defective/incorreci knowledge, or something other: thant 
knowledge, which would not be opposed to knowledge, but 
complementary to it. In the context of the thoughts contained in 
the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda, only the last meaning will apply. 
meaningfully to Mantras 12, 13, and 14. 


That which is other than knowldege and still is complimentary, 
to it is action. While knowledge is concerned with the soul, action. 
has its resting place in the senses, the mind and the intellect. 
Understanding Vidya to mean knowledge, therefore, and Avidya to, 
mean action, we can now examine the philosophy contained.in the 
mantras under review. Any person who follows a course of Avidya, 
(action-not-based-on-knowledge) will soon have the world of; 
problems to deal with, problems causing death-like frustration. No 
Success will come his ‘way, because his operations will never 
display planning and methodology. Despite his industrious. 
applications, ‘he will always end upa disillusioned man. His is 
Certainly a darkness. But how much more is the darkness of the 
Man'who follows only a’course of Vidya (atquisition of knowledge- 
nNot-followed-by-aetion). The question automatically comes up— 
“Why acquire knowledge ?". From time immemorial, man's life. 
has been one made up of challenges, and ‘knowledge ‘or information’ 
has always’ proven to be a base on which he has become inclined 


to act, to face and overcome his challenges. Ifa man, of knowledge 
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is not inclined to act, then his knowledge is barren, of no use and 
fit to be disregarded. On the other hand, the man who acts 
without information at his disposal is foolish, and all his efforts 
end up a mass failure. Thus, we see that the fruits of knowledge 
and action, when applied separately are also separate. Actually, 
as in the case of Sambhooti and Asambhooti, both Vidya 
(knowledge) and Avidya (action) are not meant to be separate 
approaches to life, but to supplement each other. These two are 
to be synthesised to derive the maximum benefit. With the fruits 
of action one can overcome the environment that surrounds him, 
and live away from all inconveniences and problems. These 
problems, in Vedic terminology, are the component parts of real 
death, because with them, the powers of the soul cannot evolve 
and become manifest. 3 


It is a pity that so far, almost all commentators have translated | 
the word ‘Avidya’ in these mantras to mean ignorance, or ill- 
knowledge. These commentators have paid no heed to the 
interpretive rules laid down by the ancient grammarians, resulting 
in naive meanings given to Vedic words. If the word ‘Avidya’ in 
these mantras would mean ill-knowledge, then how, may we ask, 
can one cross the channel of death using ill-knowledge ? The 
whole concept is an absurdity in itself. Thus we see that Avidya 
here refers only to one thing, and that is ‘action’. There isa | 
wonderful illustration we can use to illustrate the need to havea | 
synthesis between knowledge and action. There is an aspect of 
Vedic teaching which says that one can attain God through Yoga- / 
sadhan (Yogic Spiritual practices). Supposing one were to plunge | 
immediately in the various Yogic bodily exercises, the various | 
breath-control methods, without even researching into the rationale i 
and significances of the various techniques related to body, mind | 
and intellect, then can we assume that he will find his Master ? We 
can hardly expect an answer in the affirmative. On the other hand, 
supposing one were to become acquainted with the whole volume 
of research materials on Yogic psychology, but cares nothing to 
start even the preliminary stages of Yogic practice, then the 
question of any success does not even arise. „There are many 
people found in today’s world belonging to one of the two categories 
described above. We can see so many Hatha-yogis, displaying all 


of the techniques dedicated to physical Yogic :culture. Thes® 
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{ friends are as unhappy and as far away from the goal of Divine 
| realisation as those other friends are who prove themselves to be 
| unequalled and skilful expounders of the several aphorisms on 
| Yoga psychology written by the Sage Patanjali. 
| 


If we should now bring our attention back to the plight of 
Kamalesh quoted at the beginning of the present chapter, we would 
ourselves understand that if he had known about the philosophy 
of synthesising between Sambhooti and Asambhooti, Vidya and 
Avidya, perhaps, he would have never had to suffer from such 
humiliating experiences. Perhaps, it was true that Kamalesh 
had really purified himself according to the means mentioned in 
Chapter One; he must have made an effort to be knowledgeable about 
the nature of God, but if his appoach to the world could not have 
been practically-oriented, then nothing could have saved him from 
those humiliations. And the fate suffered by Kamalesh is awaiting 
l all us who would like to tread the path of renunciation and still have 
| not yet put ourselves in order. (To continue in next issue ) 


) 
| 
| 
| 


ae 
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The Eternal Universe—A New Model 


—Keta Meera Sahebu, B.E., M. Tech.* 


A primitive man looked around for fellow human beings in 
the nearby jungles. When man learned to live in groups and 
travel through the hostile waters he undertook journeys to find 
people in the distant islands and continents. Now he is dreaming 
of finding other civilizations in the far of galaxies. 


The present dream of the modern man is not something new 
and unique. There are many scriptures which describe heavens 
to where people could go and live in peace. There are hells as 
per them where human beings suffer for their misdeeds. Here 
there is a continuity from birth to birth and from world to world, 
When our knowledge about the external world is on the increase 
and man has begun to send space rockets in search of life in other 
planets his new discoveries seem to shatter the integrated view 
of the prophets of past. Today there are a lot who think life 
beyond this planet as possible. 


However, many theories of cosmology are loosely knit ideas: 
Instead of thinking in these isolated ways can we not approach 
the cosmological problem with a synthetic vision? Can we not 
find a model of the universe that satisfies both the laws of astronomy 
and the truths of scriptures ? If we do so it may dawn before our 


*1812, 2nd Stage, Rajajinagar, Bangalore. 
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eyes an entirely new concept of the universe that is: grander 


than the grandest science fiction that was ever attempted by man. 


To begin with we can ask the question whether man is eternal. 
if death is the end then all our agony will come to an end in few 
more years. We are then really not bothered about what happens 
to others after our death. We do not care for the multitude of 
stars and the distant galaxies. What if there is life or no life in 
other planets. These are all academic questions which bring 
nothing to us after our death. lf the present earth gets exploded 

into pieces and gets scattered into infinite space, ending all life, 

even then there is nothing to worry for us. It is not a miserable 
or an unhappy state for us to feel sorry, for we are no more to 
j think and feel about this state. 


But on the contrary if we have lived before this birth, and 
going to be born again after death then everything that we think 
and act is meaningful to us. The people around, distant lands, 
multitude of civilizations, the entire history of mankind, distant 
| galaxies, the life in those far of worlds are all meaningful to us. 
| They dawn in front of us with an altogether different meaning. 

I 


| Human soul that is eternal may be defined as a thing that 
| exists and that creates its own destiny by its will; and gets reactions 
| for all its actions and that undergoes birth cycles. This definition 
| is as per many scriptures. There are many sages and seers who 
} Support this viewpoint. 

| 


Suppose let us make a beginning with this definition, Let us 

| assume that some how the great sages knew the truth and revealed 
through the scriptures. Immediately we get into many. interesting 
conclusions. Each human soul is unique. It has never been 
Created and never dies. It goes on from birth to birth and lives on 
and on. Its present destiny is from the past and it has an endless 
Cycle of live. 


lf this is the truth how to explain the increasing population. 
In India itself we are adding an Australia every year in terms of 
human souls. The population of the world is on the increase and 


the number is growing in billions. Since soul is unique :it cannot 
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be created. If it cannot.be created then where from these millions 
of human souls are coming ? Surely not from this earth. If go 
they should have come from other worlds. łn other words there 
must exist many other worlds besides ours and there must be many 
types of civilizations in this universe. Souls then freely wander 
through these worlds and are born where they are most fit. All 
these truths are there in our scriptures. In the words of Dr, 
Jacques De Marquette (Religion in the Light of Science, p 30), 
“Thousands of years ago Manu Smrui already taught these 
fundamental doctrines. Each Sun is created bv a particular 
Trimurti. Thus there are in our universe myriads of Brahmas, 
Vishnus and Shivas as already stated by Thales ‘The whole is full | 
of gods”. The law of Manu further states that in the infinite | 
celestial spaces the myriads of eggs of Brahma are grouped in 
immense clusters of millions of stars revolving around their 


centres.” | 
i 
| 


In these beautiful words lies startling secrets which the 
modern man somehow missed all the time. How can we understand 
these magnificient truths ? What is it that we have missed so far? 
How this idea fits in the modern concept of this universe ? 


Currently there are two models to explain the universe. One | 
model says that the universe is originally a small ball of matter. It | 
then exploded and as the matter expanded in the space all these | 
stars and planets are formed. The matter expands for 10 or 20 
billion years and then begins to collapse. The expansion and 
contraction thus repeat. 


The other theo y says that as the matter is expanding and | 
receding from the centre fresh matter is continuously gets created. | 
l The universe is thus as it is now from time immemorial and will i 
H continue to be there like this for ever. This is the Steady state | 
Í theory. This theory appears to be satisfying some of the 
philosophical considerations. 


However there are many missing {links in these theories- 
For example what is the size of this universe ? Both the theories } 
say it is about 15 or 20 billion light years in radious. These 
estimates are still going on and there isa vide variation in them: 
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Suppose say! have a hypothetical spacecraft that travels 50 billion 
light years in one second and if | travel for 50 years in a straight 
line what do! encounter ? In this spacecraft it takes less than one 
| second for me to cross the present universe of astronomers. Two 
| seconds later | have already travelied more than twice its diameter. 
| 
ji 
| 


Fifty years later ifi am still travelling ina straight line do I not 
encounter any matter or another universe like this ? The present 
day astronomers want us to believe that it is all empty. With whal 
confidence they can make such statement ? How do they know there is 
nothing beyond this little particle of matter in the vast empty space? 
How can one say only this little quantity of matter came into exis- 
tence in this little volume of space ? How can one say only this 
| space has such a mystical properties and only this small space has 
{ matter in it ? The hollowness in this argument can be seen only 
when One sits in my spacecraft. 


Creation ofmatter even in small quantities is against natural 
laws. Matter can neither be created nor destroyed. One cannot 
twist a law to suit one’s convenience. There falls the foundations 
| of steady state model. Expansion and contraction of matter only 
| in a small volume of space leaving the vast empty space which we 
| have encountered in my space craft is not comprehensible even 
from the view point of science. lt is also not acceptable from the 
philosophical point of view, because at one stage of the universe 
there is no soul in the universe. At another stage maximum 
number of souls take birth. This is against natural law of justice 
in the universe where each soul must have equal opportunities to 
evole as per its own actions. 


The model that supports both the philosophical and scientific 
Considerations is simply this. the Earth and other planets rotate 
around the Sun. The solar system rotate around the galactic centre. 
The milky way and other galaxies rotates around their galactic centre. 
Let us call this system as the super-galaxy. The super galaxies 
rotate around their centre. The process goes on. We thus find 
the universe is infinite and exists in all the space. It has been there 
Since eternity and will be there till eternity. Wherever you go 
You will. find galaxies and- other civilizations. Some of these 
civilizations are primitive and some are far superior to ours. 


How then can we explain the observed fact that the 


Present universe is expanding. The answer is simple. Suppose 
around a super galactic centre several balls of matte: are rotating 
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suppose say the distance between two balls are 50 billion light | 
years or more. If one of these balls explodes then the present 
universe of ours could be formed. Some of the other balls 
might have exploded much earlier and some might explode later. 
Since there are many such balls of matter there could be many 
universes of our size. While all these could be part of one super 
galaxy, there could be many such super. galaxies and super 
galactic centers. The present model obeys the laws of science 


and spirituality. 


The present model of the universe explains all the questions 
of science and spirituality. For example a soul creates its destiny 
and borns in a world that is most fit for it. The population of 
this planet is on the increase. The multitude of souls comes from | 
similar civilizations in the far of galaxies. Since there are many | 
civilizations in different worlds in different stages of growth any _ 
soul can find a world that is most fit for it. 


The great prophets and philosophers, sages and seers, 
avataras are all there in this universe somewhere. A man like 
Rama or Budha, Jesus or prophet Mohammad evolves over 
millions of years. They are born now and then in primitive 
planets like ours at crucial moments to show us a way and lead 
us in the right direction. In this universe it is also possible 
to find the world where Jesus lives and where prophet Mohammad 
rules. One can see Rama or Krishna or any other man or god. 


Even today there are human beings at the stage of animals. 
There are others who are pureand perfect. In between these two 
lie many. There are worlds where animals live and there are worlds 
where gods live. You can go up or down in the ladder of a devil 
man, super man, god and Brahman. 


: We do not fabricate natural laws. We only discover them, 
as an intersection of many truths and observed tacts. In our search 
for truth we must not forget the teachings of «great sages and 
i seers. It is perhaps true we are primitive and. requires for us 
several milieneas of self purification to reach their level. If that 
yi is the truth, then the present model of the universe as given in 
this article explains everything in a coherent manner. 


Dmna see RENO 


REFERENCE 
t. Dr Jacques De Marquette, Religion in the “Light. of Science,p. 30: 
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Vedic Approach To Manpower Planning 
and Development—Concepts and 
Philosophy 


Om. C. Sharma, Ph.D.* 


The key words in my themə are Manpower, Planning and Deve- 
lopment. First is the subject, the second the process and the third 
the objective. The question arises—development of what ? Well, the 
ultimate objective is the subject itself -the man. It is a cyclical process 
in which the man is the actor and the benefactor of his own actions. 
The subject and object of planning the development are one i.e. the 
man. In the ultimate, it is the man planning for development of man. 
Thus planning and development become the instruments only. 


PHILOSOPHY OF DEVELOPMENT 


It would be proper'for me to deal first with the last i.e. develop- 
ment since that is the objective. We are branded a developing cou- 
ntry by the western nations, and we have proudly accepted this 
Status for us. Because in this status, we can beg more alms from 
the richer countries. | want to ask, which country is not developing ? 
ls the U.S.A not developing, is' the U.S.S.R. not developing, is Japan 
not developing? The day they stop developing, the countries would 
Slide towards aecay and death. | feel proud to say that we too had 


been and’are a developing country for thousands of years or else we 
a  — 
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would have been extinct as a race and a country. Let us only realize 
the sources of our strength on which we existed and developeg, It 
was the spiritual wealth. That is a separate concept according to the 
materialists but as per Vedic Hindu thought it is a continuum of 
development from the gross to the fine, from finite to infinite, from 
concrete to abstract, from matter to spirit. 


By development today, we have come to mean only economic 
development which is for the material well-being and happiness of 
man. What does economic development imply? The explotiation of 
the natural and physical resources in the service of the man—to 
satisfy the needs of the man. However; this process of economic 
development and consequently the happiness of man has become a 
very complex affair today, The scientific, technological and industrial 
revolution during the last 190 years has opened floodgxtes of newer 
demands and desires for comfort and living. The values and stand- 
ards of the society have changed and are continually changing this 
in fact has added more misery to the man than comfort and peace. 
There is more discomfort, conflict and strife in the worid. There is 
greater disparity and dissatisfaction which is ever growing. Shall 
we then call it development and growth? Shall we claim to have 
pursued the path of advancement and knowledge? We have lost 
sight of our heritage and ideals. In my view we are running after 
false pursuits as Lord Rama ran after the Golden Deer-the Maya, 
to satisfy the desire of Sita and in the bargain lost her to Ravan. 
And what all happened afterwards is well-known if you have read 
the Ramayan. He, even being the All-Knower, fell into the trap of 
satisfying the unfounded desire of Sita and invited all the trouble 
for himself and his compatriots and ultimately the fight. Let us not 
follow blindly the Golden Deer which we see in the west--the U.S.A., 
England, U.S.S.R and other advanced countries. We have been left 
with treasures of wisdom by our Sages and Rishis for our guidance 
on the right course for planning our devefopment—both moterial and 
Spiritual. By this | am not trying to Suggest in the least that we 
should shun all modern scientific and technologial machinery for 
Creating the factors of well-being of the man and pursue the path 
of an ascetic. No, certainly not. That is not in Vedic message of 
Karma. | believe in Karma Yoga and Karma. What | am trying to 


convey is that don’tletthe means become our end. Collection of, 


material means of living is certainly not the end in itself. You must 


determine what is the end objective of gour efforts, of your pur- 
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suits. Don't let the whole of your life end in these fruitless pursuits 
of satisfiyng the base desires of a man, only the bodily deires. lf 
that were the end, we would be like animals. These are never ending 
and never satisfying, ever growing pursuits. We are already witness- 
ing the evil effects of material affluence of the U.S.A. and other 
advanced countries. The youths, today, are fed up of the life style and 
what the material advancement of their society offers to them. Many 
of them are turning to the Hindu thought and spiritualism for peace. 
We should take lessons from these developments in these countries 
and stop our blind jmitation of their systems. Wisdom lies in learning 
from the experiences and mistakes of others. It is sheer foolishness 
to go through the same experiences and learn by committing the 
mistakes ourselves when it may be too late to correct them or it may 
be at prohibitive cost to the society. We are lucky that our culture 
and religion handed over to us by our sages contains the factors of 
all round development of material and spiritual benefits but unfor- 
tunately we have ignored it in our ignorance. 


THE DEVELOPMENT HIERARCHY 


If you can bear with me and allow me for a while to digress a 
bit into the sphere of metaphysics, | shall try to put before you the 
true nature and the objective of development planning which 
people should keep in view in the ancient Vedic traditions. This is 
the originality of the culture and religion of this country and should 
not be allowed to die out. The world, when it gets fed up with its 
materialism, would turn to this to find peace under this know- 
ledge only. India and Indians have to regain their supreme position 
not only in the material well-being but also the spiritual development 
which is their proud heritage. No other country possesses this wealth 
and is capabte of developing and imparting the spiritual knowledge. 


In order to understand this we should know what is the true 
nature of man whose happiness we plan and develop Is it this body, 
is it the senses, is it the mind, is it the intellect or is it the soul. Well, 
they are all valid according to the needs of aman dictated by the stage 
of his evolution and self-development. In actual fact these are the 
various stages of development of man. According to the Vedic Hindu 
philo- sophy a man has five levels of existence which may he 
represented as below. As you develop higher and higher you reach 


finer and finer realms. 
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You may be wondering what has it got to do with manpower 
planning. You may discern that the needs of a man at each Stage oj 
his development would be different and a different knid of plannin 
process would be necessary. The imputs required would not be the 
same, their relative importance would not be the same Students of 
management know that Maslows hierarchy of needs for Motivation 
is also based on a similar pattern. , 


i Furthermore, if the country has to grow, the development of 
people has to be all round and not only at the physical gross plane, 
As such manpower planning would have to cater for vertical deveļo- 
pment as well on the hierarchy of Evolutionery Scale given above 
than laterally at the base only. Hence Our manpower planning effort 
would have to identify not only the basic physical and economic 
needs but the higher ones of the mind, intellect and soul also. Ther 
is no doubt, i.e. the human body is the highest form in the universe 
and a human being the greatest thing created by God. Man is higher 
than all animals, than all angels, none is greater than man. “Man 
alone attains to perfection not even the Devas" said Swami Viveka- 
nand. It is the best instrument we have. But this should be taken and 
used as an instrument only for attaining higher levels of intelligence 
Our daily experience would show the truth. When we are chilien 


for it, the system would Provide 
growth of the man anda balanced 
world. 


an environment for a balanced 
Society, a balanced and peaceful 


VEDIC PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT 

We may ridicule today, the fourfold division of A man’s life into 
four Ashramas-i.e. Brahmacharya, Grahasth (Famil ), Vanprasth and 
Sanyas: But if you examine ‘the system ina ek Roca | 
unbiased manner, you can discern the plann 
lete life and perfect Social order. Haven't + 


Citizens Homes” in the West ? What: is that 
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home whatever the reason ? Isn't the society running these ‘Homes’? 
In our country also this need for ‘Homes' for the old has been felt in 
a smaller way. We can establish the ‘Home’ but have we prepared 
the man for that home. Would he be able to adjust mentally and 
physically in that environment ? Several studies made in the U.S.A. 
of the residents of these Homes have shown that a majority of those 
people are most miserable, mentally and physically. Why? Their 
development for this kind of living w s not planned in the scheme of 
manpower development. They were not taught the theory and prac- 
tice of Renunciation—-which is the reason for their misery at this late 
stage in their life. They forget that man will ever grow old. Any 
scheme of development in a country must be total and take the whole 
life into account and not only a part or else the society would face 
conflict at some time for some of its sections. Why | tried to present 
this glimpse of our ideal heritage is that all planning and develop- 
ment effort should have its rools in your own soil and cultural 
heritage in Vedic faith which is universal. 


OBJECTIVE OF MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT 


In any development process, as we have seen earlier, the man 
is the hub of all activities- the prime mover and the moved. Hence 
the main objective of all development is the elevation of man from 
imperfect to perfect, from gross to subtle, from subtle to Bliss state 
and finally to Self-Realization. In substance it means development 


of the whole man and not only the economic man. 


However, today what is generally meant by development has 
come to mean economic development, which implies exploitation of 
the physical, natural and human resources for the development of 
human comfort. There is no doubt that planning of economic deve- 
lopment is one of the important means for onward march towards 
the prime objective. Without adequate means of sustenance of the 
man in this ‘human frame, the progress towards higher echeleons is 
not possible. The poverty of the masses, therefore, is a curse for 
mankind and a formidable impediment to the development of the 
quality of life and environment needed for reaching the Supreme 
goal. Therefore, forthe uplift of the teaming millions of India, and 
the world at large, proper economic development planning was àa 
must in order to satisfy their basic needs at the physical level. 
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MANPOWER CONCEPT | 


| said earlier, the human factor is one of the most vital one for | 
f 

ountry. Some recent researches in 
development and growth of a c y i the | 
developed countries have shown that manpower resources contribute | 
) i i opment. Hence we can ver | 
50 to 70 per cent in economic develop y well | 
| 


understand the role of manpower and manpower planning in any 
economic development effort. 


What do we understand by manpower? Does it mean the entire 
population of the country? Does it mean the labour force or work 
force of the country? Or does it mean the specialized human resouces 


like engineers, doctors, scientists and technical personnel? Different 
meanings have been attached to this term by different people. If it was 
merely the matter of numbers, China with its 900 millions people 
would have been the most developed country in the world and India | 
with its 700 millions, the second best, but it is not so. these are 
amongst the economically poor and backward countries from modern 
standards. On the other hand, the U.S.A. in the West and Japan in 
the East, with much smaller populations are economically the most 
developed. nations of the world. What is that which makes this 
difference? In my view, it is not the man alone but the manpower | 
which matters. The word ‘power’ attached to ‘man’ is the crucial | | 
factor: The ‘man’ without ‘power’ is just a human item. By power, 
| don’t mean physical prowess alone. Man is the only specie endo- 
wed with power to think and reason and and an infinite potential to 
use these faculties. Manpower development implies to develop the 
power to think rationally and creatively; to understand and seek the } 
goal of life. We had a mass of human beings but not what we can 
call manpower. And that has been the cause of our economic | 
backwardness, our poverty, and our misery. In consequence it has 
been responsible for the poor quality of life of the people-physical, 
moral and spiritual. 


When | talk of manpower, | mean the whole personality of 4 
man —his physical personality, his mental and intellectual personality 
and his spiritual personality. | mean a balanced man in all respect, 
That only could be the source of power and when he is developed 
asa whole, then only we can call it manpower. For proper develop- 
ment of a country, of a nation, of the world. what we need is a mass 
of manpower in this sense and not of partial man i.e, the physical 
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man, the intellectual man or the spiritual man alone. In other words 


what we need are Karmyogis. Karmyog is the integration of physical 
and spiritual resources in performance of ones duty. 


Manpower planning, therefore, means to me the development 
of the human being to the status of manpower as described above. 
In all other sense it is just training the human being for certain, 
jobs, like we train horses, some for driving the ‘tonga’, some for the 
races 


Unfortunately, that was the kind of manpower planning we have 
been doing, following all the advanced countries for the last 36 
years. To our planner, manpower planning came to mean the esti- 
mation of the various kinds of workers required for the economic 
activities planned by them and then plan training centers for creating 
those skills. We have made beast of a man—beast of burden, some 
to carry the physical burden and others a higher type in 
velving mental burnen. Even in this we have failed. 
The huge unemployment and underem ployment 
in the country speaks loudly about it. It has been estimated 
that there are nearly 20 million unemployed persons in the country. 
The educated unemployed is another slur on our planning philosophy 
and the planning process. In 1955, jobless graduates and post- 
graduates numbered nearly 27,000, and about 1.2 lakhs in 1967 and 
today their number has swelled to about 5 million, This is a sad 
commentary on our planning. 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT—THE EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Where does the malaise life ? | find its cause in the process of 
manpower development—our planning for manpower creation. There 
'S no denying the fact that manpower is most closely connected 
with educational planning—general education including moral and 
Spiritual, professional education. vocational education and scientific 
and technical education. What we have produced all these years 
in Our schoosl, colleges and universities are just informed persons 
in certain disciplines, which cannot be termed as manpower in the 
Sense | have described. If they were manpower, i.e. had the power 
of knowledge and character behind them, the situation in the country 
today would have been much different. We wouldn't have been 
facing unemployed educated or uneducated persons the number of 
which are ever growing. 
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The main cause isin the quality of education which we have 
given to our children during these years after indepen dence Truly 
speaking, there was no educational planning. We perpetuated the 
same system of education which the Britishers had designed for 
their purpose—to rule over India. We have done nothing to revamp 
our education in any field to suit our culture, our philosophy, Our 
economic development. We did not develop any philosophy of 
manpower development. Whatever initially we did was just the 
outdated concept of education of the Westerners. How can we 
expect our young men and women to imbibe originality, Creativity, 
initiative on borrowed and imported second-hand knowledge which 
has no relevance to the country’s culture and needs. 


| wonder how many of our educationists In the schools, colleges 
and Universities have ever given a serious thought to the content of 
education at various levels, right from the nursery to the post- 
graduate level or of the engineering education and other professional 
disciplines. | really feel pity when | see a four or five year old child 
with a donkey's load of books ina bag at his back and also a 
donkey’s load of information being stuffed into his small head. Are 
we really making manpower of him ? In my estimation certainly not. 


The plight of our educated youth is really pitiable. They are 
just turned into robots with some programmed information into them. 
Qualitywise, the standards are most appalling. Some years ago | was 
interviewing some electrical engineers for employment. | was shocked 
by the lack of their knowledge of simple domestic electrical gadgets 
automatic electric iron, etc. You will be surprised to know many of them 
had never seen a fan from inside or an electric iron. This is like table 
fans, the sad story of our educational planning. | do not blame the 
young persons, | blame the education system, the educators and the 


educational planners. Those boys mentioned to me that in their 


Polytechnic, they never were shown these things, leave aside hand- 
ling them. It is just cruel waste of human wealth. 


With this kind of manpower development system can we expect 
any production in this country, can we expect economic development 
and growth, can we expect eradication of poverty, can we tackle the 
Problem of underemployment? Can we create a manpower for peac? 


and salvation. My answer is— never. : 
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Iin my view, the whole content of education at all levels need 
to be thoroughly revamped and overhauled. Let us stop im porting 
education from abroad, We have enough wisdom of our own available 
in the country to plan our things in accordance with our heritage 
and our requirements. We are thoughtlessly experimenting with 
such schemes like 10+2 and 11+3, etc. In recent months, | find 
a wave has been unleashed for high technology in the country. 
Computers are being introduced in the schools. In my view, it is a 
very premature move of the Government and the educational 
planners. Do we want to develop the mental faculties of our children 
or make them dependents of the programmed learning imposed on 
them by the computer programmers. We should learn from the 
results in countries like America where a simple gadget like 
calculators have impaired their mental faculties to the extent many 
of them cannot perform the simple arithmetic calculations of plus 
and minus manually leave aside mentally. We must set our own 
priorities and a curriculum which will create manpower and not 
robots of human beings. Simply because a curriculum has been 
introduced in America does not mean it is good for our children 
also. Their systems are based on their educational philosophy and 
objectives. We unnecessarily waste the resources of the country 
which are so scarce and the country can ill afford. The scheme is 
bound to fial. There is no doubt, at least in my mind, as their other 
schemes have failed to give the required results. There has been 
no planning of the contnets of the courses. Simply by doing a 
little arithmetic, of plus and minus, can we produce manpower. 
Where are the resources with the schools and colleges to start 
vocational stream of courses. And then how many vocations can a 
school afford? Is that training going to be of any use at all In 
Settling a young person in a vocation? Will it give him/her that 
skill and confidence? | nave my doubts. When an engineer after 
Spending 5 years in an Engineering College hesitates to hold a 


Spanner in his hand, do you think a boy or girl, with just scanty 
Practical training can establish himself/herself in life? There are 
Industrial Training Institutes existing in large numbers. Have we 
Studied their performance and utilization? If they are serving the 
vocational needs of our people, why can’t we plan more of such 
vocational institutes instead of medling with general education? 
These schemes merit reconsiderations to be pursued. 2 stite 
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In the field of engineering and other prefessional education 
also, there is a need to overhaul the contents. The courses Shoulg 
be made more practical to the needs of the country in the Near | 
future. All superfluous contents should be weeded out to include 
some social sciences: and philosophy in the engineering Courses, | 
Our education should be for the whole man, as! told earlier, ang | 
not partial man. A blend of theoretical and practical knowledge 
and social and human knowledge would certainly help moulding q 
whole man. In substance, in my view, it is more the contents of 
knowledge which are important than anything else to provide the 
necessary confidence for self-reliance in our young men and 
womne. !f education fails to provide that, | would say, we have 
failed in our manpower planning for development. 


TEACHERS’ ROLE | 


While talking about manpower, ! cannot overemphasize the 
role of the teachers in shaping it. Over the years, | am very sad to 
witness, a dilution of their status, their respect, their involvement, 
their standards in manpower creation. The reasons for this situation 
need no scrutiny. It lies in the system of values and philosophy of 
life we have tried to generate in this country. Instead of finding 
their roots in our own heritage of culture and religion, we are trying 
to graft alien ideologies and ideas into our body politic. Naturally 
when a foreign element enters our body, there are adverse reactions 
which cause lots of pain and misery and sometimes even death | 
also. We have witnessed the impact of these developments in all | 
the fields including the education. We have lost the values attached i 
to the teacher and the student. Unfortunately our value measure- | 
ments scales were changed to Rupees than knowledge and nobility. | 
You know so well that the value of the Rupees is variable which | 
has been devaluing faster. Hence the devaluation of our teachers | 
Status and in turn the teacher—student relationship. But my own l 

observation and experience is that this relationship has not been | 
| effected so much in substance. Young men have still an inner | 
i respect for their teachers Provided they earn it. We should remembel 
that a teacher is respected not simply by the pay packet he receives 
| but by the knowledge he possesses and what he imparts to his 
Students. A teacher’s power lies in his knowledge and skill, sincer 
4 ity of purpose and his love for his students. He should be the leader 
of the students - a model for them to follow. Imay be excused bY 
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the respected community of teachers, a large number today fail to 
come up to the expectations of the students. | have never found in- 
discipline in the class of a good lecturer who knows his stuff and in 
n institution which is administered fairly. 


SERRE 


a 


In recent years there has been a great concern about the stu- 
dents’ indiscipline in the country. It has no doubt assumed a propor- 
tion which deserves serious thought by all concerned - the authorities, 
the teachers and the students. When! analyze the situation | can 
not help stating that it is nothing but the manifestation of disallusion- 
ment of both the teachers and the students with the present educa- 
tion and the educational system, A young man after spending nearly 
one-third of the best part of his life in preparing himself for the life, 
/ finds that he is an unfit. What reactions do we expect from him, 
| what behaviour do we expect ? Even after 25 years of his education 
when he finds that he is just made into a robot with nothing to stand 
| on his own, he naturally turns to destroy that machinery itself. 


| have come across a number of arguments advanced to explain 
| away this malais in our country, Some say it is a universal world- 
Í wide phenomena, some ascribe itto the generation gap and so on. All 
| kinds of excuses have been advanced. But to my mind, asl have 
mentioned earlier, it is the system which we have established and the 
kind of education we are imparting which is responsible. This is 
| high time that something tangible is done to set the things right, 


Great responsibility evolves on the teachers for manpower 
generation. The parents are responsible for producing the raw 
materials for the continuance of the society but it ìs the onerous task 
of the teachers to turn it into real manpower for the benefit of the 
Society and for the individual's salvation. Teachers create the next 
generation. Mediocre teachers will produce a mediocre future. 


SS AN RESET 


STUDENTS’ ROLE 


This is the period when young men and women have to be busy 
with their self-development. What they all are now engaged in is a 
kind of ‘Yajna’ or ‘Sadhana’. You must keep your objectives clear, 
i.e, development and growth. First the development of the self and 
then the growth of humanity. For the development of the country, 
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development of each individual is a must, Afterall what is a country 
and what is the direction towards which our educational effort has to ( 
be geared ? It is the happiness and prosperity of the people. ‘What 

we sow So we reap”, is a true proverb applied to manpower planning. | 
The other day | was attending a seminar in which an eminent student | 
leader expressed while giving his comments about the semester 
system in the universities that “if we have a ‘rasagulla’ and a ‘gulab- 
jamoon’ and on tasting the ‘rasagulla’ we find it unsavory then we 
want to take the gulabjamoon and throw away the rasagulla’’. When I 
you think deeply on those ideas of the young people who find some | 
reasons where things are going round. My young friends, bear in 
mind, life is not so sweet or so simple as just taking a rasagulla or a | 
gulabjamoon. But yes, it can be made sweet «nd blissful. The only 
way for that is hard work, i.e Aumyaga. One of the primary objectives Ni 
of manpower planning is to prepare the people for this Karmyoga. J 
Let work be worship and work be bliss. That is the message of Lord 
Krishna in the Geeta. Unfortunately we have forgotten this message 
and the true significance of this message. We look to the advanced 
Western countries and their prosperity and seemed happiness and 
in its glamour feel miserable with ourselves on our poverty. We 
lament on our plight and refuse to work. It has become a habit with 
us to ascribe all success, progress and advancement having its roots 
in exploitation of one by another. We fail to see how those countries 
have acquired their wealth and prosperity. We think that the United 
States or U.S.S.R. or other developed advanced countries have got 
some factories to manufacture prosperity and happiness and distri- 
bute free to all the people there. We do not see that behind their 
success how much hard toil and labor has gone in. Even now to 
retain their well-being and prosperity, they work hard. 


| We must realize this truth that there is no easy way for acquir- 
ing prosperity and happiness in the country and this is the endeavor 
in which all the young men and women have to be engaged in for the 
rest of their lives. You should know that development is not only 
for the self or for individuals but for the whole; not for one time but 
for all time. The individual's life is in the life of the whole. The 
individual's happiness is the happiness of the whole and apart from 
the whole, individual existence is inconceivable and this is the eter- 
nal truth which is the bed rock on which the universe is built. If we 
keep this ideal in front of us all the time when we are preparing for 
the growth and development, | am «Sure the time will come sooner 
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than later when this country will eradicate misery. That should be 
the approach towards manpower planning. Individual growth 
means the growth of the whole. 


CONCLUSION 
lf we want really to convert the men into manpower we have 
to think on revolutionizing the manpower development system on 
rational lines. There is no other remedy to growth and development 
of the country. | would say all planning will fail however idealistic 
it may be, call it socialistic or democratic or capitalistic or by any 
name unless the chief factor behind it, that is, the manpower is given 
its due attention for growth. The growth not for few years but for 
y centuries, for the life time of a nation. In the end | would like to 


4 recall the words of a Chinese thinker as early as in the 7th Century 
B.C. who said ‘“‘If you wish to plan for a year sow seeds”, “If you 
wish to plan for 10 years plant trees”, “If you wish to plan fora 


life time develop men”. This is the key to manpower planning for 
development. 
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The Poetic Craftsmanship of 
Kamala Das 


Dr. R.L. Varshney* f 


Kamala Das is one of the eminent contemporary Indo-English 
poets. She has shot herself into fame by three books of verse in 
English—Swmmer in Calcutta (1965), The Descendants (1967), and The Old 
Playhouse and Other Poems (1973). She was honoured in 1967 by the 
Kerala Sahitya Akademi for her work Thanuppu. She won the Poetry 
Award of the Asian PEN Anthology in 1964. Her poetry is all about 
herself, about her intensely felt desire for love, for emotional 

| involvement, and her failure to achieve such a relationship. She is 
essentially a poet of love and tenderness, of woman’s libidinous joys 
and frustrations. She is aware of the world around her, and gives 
a living expression to modern Indian woman’s thoughts and feelings. 
She is a champion of liberty. She finds woman imprisoned in the 
| warm love-nest of man; she can flutter and flutter her wings but 
cannot free herself from the golden prison of man; woman, willingly 
or unwillingly, has to submit to the will and desires of man. But man 
can only awaken lust and cannot provide true lova or emotional 
satisfaction. Her poetry provides an opportunity for a peep into 
the Indian feminine psyche. ‘‘Her poetry voices to the full not only the 
existential pressures generated durinng the modern Indian woman's 
journey from tradition to modernity, but even the Indian woman 
poet's sense of commitment to reality.’ 
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In her poem, “An Introduction”, Kamala Das states why she 


writes in English : 


The language | speak 

Becomes mine, its distortions, its queerness ` 
All mine, mine alone. It is half-English, half- 
Indian, funny perhaps, but it is honest, 

It is as human as | am human... 

It voices my joys, my longings, my 

Hopes, and it is useful to me as cawing 

Is to crows or roaring to the lions, it 

Is human speech, the speech of the mind that is 
Here and there, a mind that sees and hears 
And is aware. 


To her medium is not so important as the matter: ideas are 
more significant than words. In a poem entitled “Words", she 
speaks about the maze of words: 


All round me are words, and words, 

They grow on me like leaves, they never 
Seem to stop their slow growing 

From within ... words are nuisance, but 
They grow on me like leaves on a tree, 
They never seem to stop their coming 
From a silence, somewhere deep within..." 


This shows that she has to make choices, and that she is very 
choosy about words. ‘‘She achieves an easy commerce between the 
idea and word.’ Nevertheless, the harvest of words in her poetry 
is quite rich. Though English is not her mother tongue, yet the 
English language she writes is forceful and effective. She writes 
simple, often colloquial English, using the language of the common 
People. The words are her slaves and servants, and not masters. 
Her language is appropriate to her confessional mode and feminine 
Sensibility. There is a remarkable honesty and candidness in her 
expression. It is her earnestness and sincerity that makes her 
language very effective. Her language is without academic acrobatics 
of the professor-poets writing in English; it is without their scholarly 
jargons; it comes out of her heart naturally and smoothly, It is sars 
affectation and sans hyperbole. There is little evidence of laboured 
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effort or carelessness inher poetic diction. Mistress of irony and 
wit, working on her three inches of ivory with utmost Perfection 
she uses puns and paradoxes, similes and metaphors like a master, 
«Words and metaphors,” says Anisur Rehman, “emerge effortlessly 
and coalesce with emotions. ”* 


nx 


Kamala Das is fully aware of the immense potentialities of 
words. The words grow on her “like leaves ona tree". They are, 
however, not used as means of spectacular effects. They emerge 
from “somewhere deep within.” Kamala Das herself says in one 
of her poems : 


. don't search for pretty words 
Which dilute the truth ......° 


In My Story, she writes, “With words I had destroyed my life. 
I had used them like swords in what is meant to be a purification 
dance, but blood was unwittingly shed’. And in one of her later 
poems, “The Cart Horse”, she acknowledges the inadequacy of 
words to express all the thoughts and moorings : 


Of late my words have worn 
Thin, my speech resembles 
The jagged gallop of 

A cart-horse that needs to 
Be re-shod and perhaps 
Given rest, for, poor thing, 
Its roads were arduous 

And its burden always 

Too heavy., 


And yet in words she recognises the immense possibilites of 
bearing the burden of meaning and the various shades and nuances 
of feelings. The words serve asa vast storehouse of. emotional 
analogues and other equivalents. She transmutes her joys, longings 
and hopes, failures and frustrations, experiences and observations” 
through words. A Rahman succinctly observes: "Her confessional ' 
mode, however, accounts for her urgency of expression and resort 
to a set idiom—informal, neutral and imbued with colloquial 
Overtones. Her poetry offe s an obvious contrast. to the poetry of 
Sti Aurobindo and Sarojini Naidu .. where words are splendid and ` 
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glittering, coceived upon a gigantic scale. Kamala Das’s poetic 
diction has nothing to do with philosophical musings or religious 
chants. Nor does she wield. her instrument - to : compose songs of 
love or of nature. If is no Pandora’s box, but a cluster of simple 
counters emotionally charged and, at times, transformed into emotions 
themselves. She is unlike the modernists whose dislocated syntax 
startles us as much as their poetic apprehensions puzzle. Kamala 
Das does not make experiments with words but only imparts a 
personal touch to them. Diction is not a tool in her hands buta 
poetic medium, pure and simple.” 


Kamala Das uses words imaginatively so that they are adequate 
to express her emotions. Her words come to her effortlessly, and 
become one with her emotions. Sometimes, a powerful verbal-drama 
is enacted through her use of emotionally charged words. In most 
of her poems, for instance see “A Hot Noon in Malabar", verbs 
are vivid and active; words glow with emotion; there is a perfect 
fusion of sense and sound. She has the ability even to raise the 
common place words to the level of highest poetry. As Srinivas 
lyengar puts it, “It is no mean achievement that while giving the 
impression of writing in haste, she reveals a mastery of phrase and 
control over rhythm-the words often pointed, envanomed, 
andthe rhythms nervously, almost feverishly, alive.’® Rahman 
observes: “It is quite remarkable that her words assume 
Various forms with the shift in attitude and are, consequently, 
tortured, relaxed or plain as the situation demands. .... The words 
and metaphors of Kamala Das pulsate with life since they embody 
feelings and not thoughts.” 1° : i 


Her primary concern is to convey to her readers the intensity 
of her feelings, her frustrations and her disiilusionments, and this 
concern determines her use of language, as well as her frequent 
repetitions of words, and her frequent ellipses (use of dots), which 
have attracted a good deal of criticism. In fact, they are not-the:~ 
Mechanical intensifiers; rather they show the poet's concern’ 
to convey the maximum throu gh minimum possible words. In most 
Cases the ellipses give a pause to the rousing emotions and also; 
Pinpoint the poet's suffering. The repetition of words is justified - 
because the repetition of words helps in emphasizing the intensity” 


of feelir i i i ing the rhythms and 
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melody. Repetition is her stylistic device for reinforcing the Predo- 
minantly emotional quality. 


e 


Kamala Das’s diction is marked by simplicity and clarity, It ig 
the language of her emotions, and she speaks to her readers as 
one human being to another. In this lies her originality and he, 
distinction. There are no abstractions, no complexities, and no 
intricate, tortuous constructions. 


It is for her original and fresh images that Kamala Das willbe | 
most remembered. She regards herself an an old playhouse with | 
lights putout.'! She calls herself and her husband freaks.12 Her | 

speech resembles the jagged gallop ofa cart-horse that needsto | 
be re—shod’. The bed becomes a sea. 5 


Days 

When my bed gave 

No rest, but like a troubled sea, tossed me on 
Its waves......'3 


Kamala Das’s imagery seems to be derived in particular from 
the fields of nature, corporeal life, city life and domestic life. The 
sun and heat, house and window, cremation and burning, objects 
of nature,human anatomy, sleep, sea, the mythic grandmother and 
Krishna constitute her whole range of imagery. She has a preference 
for the crow among birds and.the lion among animals. 


The images drawn from the human body are used most freque- 
| ntly. The male body is an agent of corruption, a destroyer of female 
| chastity and individuality. Thus in ‘The Freaks’ the male anatomy 
furnishes her with images of horror and ugliness. It is represented 
as repulsive and destructive. The mouth is ‘a dark cavern’, the cheek 
is ‘sun-stained’, andthe teeth are ‘gleaming and uneven’. It is an 
instrument of destruction. Her rejection of the male body is total: 
and is symbolic of her revolt against the male ego and the male- 
dominated world. She is conscious of. the beauty and glory of the 
human anatomy and is attracted by it, but its raging lustfulness 
disgusts her and hence the use of images like those cited above: 
She is also conscious of disease and. decay to which the human 
flesh is heir to, and this awareness also cofour her imagery- 
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X The image of sun is an integral part of her love-experience. 
The ‘sun’ is a recurrent image. It is a symbol of lust and corruption, 
In “The Dance of the Eunuchs”, the “Summer in Calcutta”, and in 
a host of other poems, the sun with its scorching heat is an agent 
of pain, suffering and lustfulness. The all-pervasive sun is used as 
a symbol of either lust or unwilling sexual indulgence : 

| We came together like two suns meeting, and each 

| Raging to burn the other out. He said you are 

| A forest-conflagaration and l, poor forest, 

| Must burn.14 

| Or 

| We were earth under hot 

) Sun. There was a burning in our 

f Veins the cool mountain nights did 


Nothing to lessen heat:'5 


The four elements — air, earth, water and fire—are used by 
Kamala Das as symbols and images. She does not hesitate in 
expleiting the ugly and the fierce to consume the fire of passion: 


On some eveningse | drive past the cremation ground 
And seem to hear the crunch of the bones in those vulgar 
Mouths of fire, or at times | see the smoke, in strands, 
Slowly stretch and rise, like serpents, satiated, 

Slow, content...... iS 


The sea forms part of elemental symbolism. The longer poems 
“The Suicide’ and “Composition’’ develop the central image of sea 
which by constant reiteration is transformed into a symbol. In “The 
Suicide”, the poet wants to submit her soul to the sea. She realizes 
the futility of human body and realises that : ‘‘Only the soul knows 
how to sing/At the cortex of the sea.” The sea has room enough 
Yor all but the pond or the river are much too shallow to offer a 
full dip : 


The white man who offers 
Himself as a stiff drink, 

Is for me, 

To tell the truth, 
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Only water. 
Only a pale-green pond 
Glimmering with the sun.” 


Here again the sun and the pale-green pond emerge as a 
symbol of lust. Her desire to merge into the great blue sea is identi- 
cal to her search of the right man who could nourish the demands 
of her body as well as of her soul. In ‘* Advice to Fellow Swimmers”, 


the poetess says : 


When you learn to swim 
do not enter a river that has no ocean 
to flow into, one ignorant of destinations 
and knowing only the flowing as its destiny, 
like the weary river of the blood 
that bear the scum of ancient memories, 
but go swim in the sea, 
go swim in the great blue sea. 
Where the first tide you meet is your body, 
that familiar pest, 

` but if you learn to cross it 
you are safe, yes, beyond it you are safe. 
For, even sinking would make no difference 


The sea and water images frequently occur; sometimes they 
are symbolic, at other times they are non-symbolic. The poetess 
lived on the Arabian sea-shore, aud the echoes of the sea must have 
gone deep into her consciousess. 


‘Kamala Das takes delight in inventing newer and fresher 


images. A few of her images are crude, ugly, fierce. But they 
are appropriate to express her alienation and frustration with the 
world or with herself. We have the images of the “lovers dying and 
the children left unborn,” (“The Dance of the Eunuchs"’); of rotting 
garbage and dead flesh, smell of dying things and ‘night girts with 
sham obtrusive breasts’ and ‘sickly smile’ (‘The Wild Bo 
of ‘harlots walk swaying/Their wasted hips? 
others’ wives, coughing old men and b 


ugainvillaca’) 
» rich men dancing with 
abies dying of hunger (The 
er (The Jorest Fire); of the two 
dimensional nudity (Loud Posters) ee: 2 be 
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Her images bring out the Indianness of her poetry. She 
watches the buffaloes returning in “Too Early the Autumn Sighs" 
The images of the slowly “carts”, “ox-bells"; ‘heavy turband 
men with their wives with/Tattooed cheeks” and “weary herdsman 
singing soft Punjabi songs”, etc. picturize the Indian atmosphere. 
The references to Krishna, Ghanshyam; Radha, temple, koel, hot 
summer, bangles, sindoor, the elephant, the Siva shrine vivify the 
typical Indian scene. Her images are further remarkable for their 
originality. For instance, she compares herself with an old playhouse 
with lights put out; in another poem she calls herself and her husband 
two freaks. Her images are functional. evocative and suggestive. 
She does use them rarely for ornamentation. Kamala Das uses an 
image to economize her expression; the image is an expressive form 
in her poetry. In her maturer phase when love of Krishna enters 
her heart, poetry and imagery become more meaningful and 
appealing : 


Ghanshyam, 

You have like a koel built your nest in the arbour of my heart. 
My life until now a sleeping jungle is at last stir with music. 
You lead me along a route | have never known before 

But at each turn when | near you 

Like a spectral flame you vanish. 


The koel building a nest in the arbour of heart and her sleeping 
life being caressed with music are beautiful images stressing the 
Sense of suffering and redemption. The same poetic artistry and 
beauty is discernible in the image of fisherman's net in the following 
stanza : 


Shyam O Ghanshyam 

You have like a fisherman cast your net in the narrows 
Of my mind 

And towards you my thoughts today 

Must race like enchanted fish......7° 
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Huxley's Theme of Non-attachment and 
Srimad Bhagavad gita 


Dr. Shrawan K. Sharma* 


For the last two thousand years, the Bhagavadgita has been 
the subject matter of discussion, dissertation and meditation by all 
those who followed the Triple path of work, knowledge and devotion, 
irrespective of caste, creed, or ideology. There have been transla- 
tions, interpretations, annotations, discourses in almost every part of 
the world and the cry is still alive. The procession of names in 
the translation and annotation of the Bhagavadgita ıs not only 
colourful and arresting but thought provoking. A book of this nature 
called for elucidation and clarification not only from medieval 
masters! and modern Indian luminaries? but also from the European 
writers like Charles Wilkins, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Thoreau, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, Matthew Arnold, Edwin Arnold, Yeats, 
T.S. Eliot and Christopher Isherwood who had more or less ina 
Modified degree access to the Gita spirit at one stage or another. 
The stir created by the Gita did not leave Huxley untouched when 
he said that the Gita was one of the clearest and most comprehen- 
sive summaries of perennial philosophy. lt may therefore be of 
interest to know how and to what extent Huxley was influenced by 
the Gita’s teachings. 


While most of the central European philosophers and writers 


laboriously unfolded ‘the dark places of the unconscious; Aldous 
eee UNO AO ee Se E eee ae a 
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Huxley responded to the knowledge explosion by exploring the 
frontiers of intellectual and spiritual experience and sought 


to extend them. He was a voyager in pursuit of sanity, of balance 
based upon an understanding of man's real and essential Nature, 
His mind exercised over the question of the life on earth. B 
the late nineties-twenties Huxley became fully aware of the bewil- 
dering diversity of the world. Men, he felt, were solitary, Separate 
and incomplete individuals. We find him expressing this perspi- 
cuously in his letter to Robert Nicholas of 10 April 1925. 


0 ee Men are more solitary, now than they were, all authority 
has gone;. Conscious man stands alone, surrounded by other 
solitary individuals . Obviously the only thing to be done is to 
go right through with the process; to realise individuality to the 
full, the real individuality, Lao—Tszu’s individuality, the Yogi's 
individuality and with it the oneness of everything. Obviously! 
but the difficulty is huge. And meanwhile the world is peopled 
with miserable beings who are neither one thing nor the another, 
who are solitary and yet not complete individuals ; conscious 
only of the worst part of themselves (that deplorable and 
characteristic self-consciousness of the present time that 
examines all that is good and beautiful until it discovers its 
opposite); and devilishly proud of what they regard as their 
marvellous independence and their acuteness of Spirit. For 
them love and humility are impossible achievement. What is to 
be done about it? That's the great question. Some day | may 
find some sort of answer.'” 


With the hope of some solution the author engaged himself 
in search of a positive vision of life as a way out of the present 
predicament. This search was painful, making imperative for Huxley 
to harness all his intellectual and psychic potentialities. It was in 
his relentless intellectual and psychic odyssey that Huxley got his 
acquaintance with the Bhagavadgita, In one of his letters to J-W-N: 
Sullivan he referred to the Gita. He said that— 


“Of all the explanation | have offered I find the Indian notog 
of ‘Karma’ the most satisfactory; | mean that notion that ou 
Past lbæs ronditidomansSansufngyfEolection, Haridwar 
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Likewise there are ample references to the Gita’s sayings in 
his poetry, drama, novels, essays, short stories and philosophical 
pooks. Here l intended to deal with Huxley's philosophical book, 
Ends & Means where he held various methods of union with the 
divine Ground, which are—Karma Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Raja Yoga & 
Jnana Yoga but chiefly he advocated the Gita idea} of salvation 
through disinterested action which the present study elaborates i.e. 
the theme of non-attachment. 


o Bra i re i Nl atl 


Huxley believed in action and rejected the doctrine of 
| predestination as final truth. Every deed, whether good or bad 
produces its effect and involves its doer. Therefore, man must 
maintain balance between matter and spirit. He should give free play 
| both to his desires and mental powers. He should develop every- side 
) of his nature so as to produce a harmony in which no part tyrannizes 
| over the rest. In ‘Ends and Means’ he says that: 


“We are living now, not in the delicious induced by the early 
successes of science, but in a rather grisly morning after, when 
it has become apparent that what triumphant science has done 
hitherto is to improve the means for achieving unimproved or 
actually deteriorated ends.’ 


It underlines the Huxley's aim of Huxley's life which was not 
safety and material prosperity, but liberation and happiness because 
the elevation of material makes a hurdle before the true vision of 

\ reality. In “Ends & Means” Huxley tells us : 


“Reality as actually experienced contains institution of value 
and significance, contains love, beauty, mystical ecstasy, 
intimation of godhead.'’$ 


Huxley elaborates this idea in his letter : 


‘It is necessary to lose one's life in order to gain it; because 
itis impossible to have a real and absolute self so long as the 
Superficial self is allowed to control things. It is the sacrifice 
of one egotism for the sake of realising another and much 
more profounder egoism’? ` 
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In fact, it is a way of utter self loss, of the shedding of ever 
vestige of self love, of the abandonment of everything, even all the 
pleasures of senses. But again the supreme loss is the Supreme 
finding. 


Huxley overlooked the material and exalted the spiritual, He 
was concerned with the intellectual and spiritual realities behing 
the forced gaiety of the twenties. He was not yet prepared to accept 
and expound the various merits of a balanced attitude to life. He haq 

| yet to contend that for attaining internal harmony it was necessary | 
| not to downgrade the body, but to give it abundant love which alone | 
would invigorate, its slumbering potentialities. In other words, the 
seeker must overcome his imprisonment in egoistic ignorance and 
illusion, be tranquil and subdued, and possess a mind wholly at \ 
peace. According to him the mind must be entirely free from all 
Obstruction, that is, errors and confusion which arises from intellec- 
tualization, and also from the obstructions that are rooted in our 
creative and affective fears and worries, pleasures and Sorrows, 
abandonments and infatuation. Similar advice has been given in | 
Srimad Bhagavadgita : 


“...when one thoroughly dismisses all cravings of the mind, 
and is satisfied in the self through (the self of) the self, then 
he is called stable mind. 


The sage, whose mind retains unperturbed amid sorrows, 
whose thirst for pleasures has altogether disappeared, and 
who is free from passion, fear and anger, is stable of mind. 


He who is unattached to everything, and meeting with good 
and evil, neither rejoice nor recoils his mind is stable. 


Turbulent by nature, the senses even of a wise man, who is 
Practising self-control, forcibly carry his away mind,...”’ 


Therefore, having controlled them all and collectively his mind 
should sit for meditation devoting one’s heart and soul to me 
For he whose senses are mastered, is known to have a stable 


mind.10 
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In this way, Huxley struggled hard to go beyond the limitation 
of mind and body. He developed a strong passion for liberation. 
According to him liberation is where there is no more attachment 
to external things. It is where the thinking mind with all its discri- 
minations, aversions and egoism, is forever put away ; is where 
logical measures, as they are to be inert, are no longer seized upon; 
is where even the notion of truth is treated with indifference because 
of its causing bewilderment; is where there is insight into the abode 
of Reality. 


Huxley showed man how he should instruct himself in the 
pursuit of eternal happiness—a goal that cannot be found outside 
himself, but through his own systematic self-importance. The 
realization of eternal happiness actually consists in the attachment 
of unity with the Ultimate Reality. To achieve this unity, a disci- 
pline aimed at mastery over oneself and a principle of non-attach- 
ment are the prime requisites. Here Huxley attaches a profound 
significance to non-attachment : 


“.. .. we can say that the separateness is attachment and that 
without non-attachment no individual can achieve unity either 
with God or, through God, with other individuals."""' 


The similar message, the Gita conveys— 


He whose intellect is unattached everywhere, whose thirst for 
enjoyment has altogether disappeared and who has subdued 
his mind, reaches through Sankhya Yoga (the path of know- 
ledge) the consummation of actionlessness. Arjuna, know from 
me only briefly the process through which is the highest 
consummation of Jnana Yoga (the path of knowledge), reaches 
Brahma."'!2 


Huxley strived to establish the fact that the royal road toa 
better world was not the economic, social or political reform, but 
the road of non-attachment Huxley looked at the world from his 
Own point of view, and tried to answer how existing society could be 
transformed in the ideal non-attached society; how the average 
Sensual man or the ambitious man could be transformed into those 
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better than our own. He spoke with his full mind with the dignity 
of the militant preacher who was ever ready to the Jaanas of non- ; 
attachment against attachment, who stood for ile: right against : 
wrong. This certainly shows that Huxley was a visionary thinker 
who spent his life indicating the path that man should take to achieve 


spiritual perfection. 
According to him this ideal man should be: 


Non-attached to his bodily sensation and lusts. Non-attached | 
to his craving for power and possessions. Non-attached to | 
the objects of these various desires. Non- attached to anger 
and hatred. Non-attached to his exclusive loves. Non-attached 
to wealth, fame, social position.1° ! 


Such a man, according to the Gita, is a God realized man, a f 
perfect Yogi. When Arjuna wants to know from Lord Krishna about 
the true ideal man, Lord replies : 


He, who is free from malice towards all being, friendly and 
compassionate, rid of ‘Il’, and ‘Mine’, balanced is in joy and 
sorrow, forgiving by nature, ever- contented and mentally united 
with me, nay, who has subdued his mind, senses and body, 
has a firm resolve, and has surrendered his mind and reason 
to me—that devotee of Mine is dear to me. 


He who neither rejoices not hates, nor grieves, nor desires, 
and who renounces both good and evil actions and evil actions 
and is full of devotion is dearto me.™ 


Again a little further Lord says : 


“To the contemplative soul who desires to climb to the 
helghts of Karma Yoga, disinterested action is spoken of as 
the stepping stone; for the same man when he is established 
in Yoga, absence of all thoughts of the world is said to be 
_the way to blessedness. 


i When a man ceases to have any attachment either for the 
objects of senses or for actions, and has renounced all 

thoughts of the world, he is said to have climbed to the 
height of Yoga." s 
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This amount clearly certifies that the ideal man or non-attached 
man has an adequate knowledge of all the passions of the mind 
and is hence free from their influence. Being perfectly non-attached, 
he is essentially and fully active and free. Desire and aversion, 
hope and fear, pride and humility, exultation and remorse, fail to 
influence him even to the slightest degree. According to Huxley, 
the non-attached man is 


“One who puts an end to pain, and he puts an end to pain 
not only in himsif, but also, by refraining from malicious 
and stupid activity, to such pain as he may inflict on other.’’* 


In short, the above mentioned Huxley's man is the happy or 
‘blessed’ man as well as the ideal man. Huxley further explains 
what aman ought to do, not merely as a social being, but as an 
individual with a spiritual destiny. He asserts that non-attachment 
which necessarily involves the practice of all virtues such as charity, 
Sourage, intelligence, generosity, and disinterestedness, is the best 
method for the realization of the golden dream of genuine liberty, 
real self-respect of a life where there will be peace, justice, and 
love. Action, perfomed in the spirit of non-attachment or sacrifice, 
ceases to’ be asource of bondage. When Arjuna, in the Srimad 
Bhagavadgita, is anxious to learn from Krishna what constitutes an 
ideal man, Krishna explains to Arjuna that an ideal man is a God- 
realized soul, stable of mind and completely detached : he transforms 
his whole nature into disinterested life. Lord Krishna further 
explains : 


He, who, having totally given up attachment to actions and 
their fruit, no longer depends on the world, and is ever 
satisfied, does nothing at all, though fully engaged in 
action.1? 


Lord Krishna continues— 


The Karmyogi, who is contented with whatever is got unsought 
is free from jealously and had transcended all pairs of 
Opposites (joy and sorrow) and is balanced in success and 
failWep.ie Potiau. loyirdkis GEO Dollection, Haridwar 
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According to Huxley also, a man who practises non-attachment 
is released from the condition of one who identifies himself with his 
desires, emotions and thought processes, or with their objects in 
the external world. His body, mind, spirit, or the conscious, the 
pre-conscious and the unconscious become pure and unperturbed, 
Huxley's completely ideal man endeavours to “become an intelligent 
wise man, the one who is capable not only of achieving personal 
enlightenment, but also of helping whole societies to deal with 
their major problems of belief and practice.’ In Srimad 
Bhagavadgita it is explicitly laid down that the ideal man even though 
he be a free man, i.e. a liberated soul, has to live and actin the 
world so that the masses would follow him. That is why, Srimad 
Bhagavadgita has become respectable in the eyes of the extroverted 
West. It has given assurance that no actual parting from people and 
possession is required, but a mere inward renunciation is enough. 


Huxley, in the same way, did not condemn the world as an 
illusion and action as a snare. He recommended the full active life 
of man in the world with the inner life anchored inthe Ultimate 
Reality. Such a man, is kind, compassionate, helpful and non- 
attached. He is the altruistic man, the disciplined and harmonized 
being who finds his own greatest happiness in bringing happiness 
to others orin promoting their welfare, and whose social duties 
are inspired by the commands of reason and non-attachment. 


According to Huxley the sole purpose of every human being 
should be to control the activities of the mind and become 
absolutely free from all forms of bonds. He must end his life, not 
as aged foetus, but as a ripened human being. For men who live 
ina world of material comforts of all sorts, with its desire for 
wealth and highly developed system of trade and commerce, it is 
inevitably difficult to appreciate the minds of those who feel 
disinclined to all worldly things and are anxious to realize the 
principle of pure consciousness. In fact, Huxley's theme lies in the 
following lines of Srimad Bhagavadgita : 


“Your right is to work only but never to the fruit thereof. Be 
not instrumental in making your actions bear fruit, nor let 
your attachment be to inaction.”20 
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Thus the attainment of salvation is possible not only fora 


selected few but for every person that is willing to accept a happy 
and active life on earth. Every individual is a participant in the 
comic endeavour towards greater perfection. In this endeavour, the 
claims of the whole must never be denied but neither must that 
claim submerge the identity of the individual. He is the ideal of 
salvation, i. e. the disinterested action. 
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Ways of Sadhana in Gita 


S.M.P. TEWARI, M.A., Ph, D. 


The great Rishis of the past have described various ways of 
Sadhana, but before describing the ways itis proper to know the 
obstacles one is likely to face while doing Sadhana. Since Yogiraja 
Krishna in Shrimad Bhagavadgita has preached to Arjuna the ways 
for practical Sadhana, a Sadhaka must try to understand them to 
succeed in his efforts, 


At the commencement of Sadhana, negative qualities like 
dis piritedness, timidity, indolence and lack of confidence must not 
be allowed to approach the Sadhaka. Sadhakas while starting 
Sadhana generally think that without going to forest and leaving 
Grihastha life it is not possibe to perform real Sadhana. Lord 
Krishna has clearly said : 


RAST AT ET Ag: Ty AITTA | 
WR gaada anafaa AT i 


; Yield not to unmanliness, ill does it become you. O Arjuna: 
drive away the most contemptible faint—heartedness and do thy 
duty. (13, Gita) 


This is the exhortation of Gita to all humanity, through the 
Person of Arjuna. It says again and again and to be fearless and 
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do one's duty without any care for the result. No house-holder Need 
apprehend that it is possible for the Sanyasis to attain “Moksh”, 
What is possible for one is possible for others also. No scripture 
accepts that persons of a particular caste, creed or sect alone are 
eligible for salvation. Only one thing is important, says the Lord ; 


faa ge ae a wt sanat APAT: | 
arı orate aà a TAARAT: i 


Therefore, do you perform your allotted duty; for action is 
superior to in-action. Desisting from action, you cannot even 
maintain your body. (Gita III-8). 


Thus the specific condition is that he embarks upon dischar- 
ging his mandatory duties honestly little affected by obstacles and 
with firm faith in God. . 


_ To reach the top of the stair-case quickly is no doubt desirable 
but .in the process none should break one's hands or feet. The mind 
should be kept calm and composed. Lord Krishna has indicated 
about the person who does not succeed in Yoga: 


qaaa AAs 7 AH RAAA TAT: | 
q afaa Gaal Aa AZT N 


-Oh Arjuna, This yoga is neither for him who over-eats nor 
for him who observes a complete fast; it is neither for him who is 
given to too much sleep nor even for him who is ceaselessly awake 
(Gita—V I-16). ; 


With excessive usage eveything gets damaged in no 
time.. The body, sense organs and mind must be controlled and put 
in optimum use in order to cross over the “Samsar Sagar’ success- ` 
fully. If these spiritual Boats are overburdened instead of being 
preserved and well-maintained they will sink in the mid-ocean and 
drown us too. They will bring ROGA an! not YOGA. The Lord has 
therefore advised the Madhya Marga (Middle Path) for a Sadhaka, 
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2 ‘The Great Yogiraja points out that we must divert our minds 
from sensual pleasure to spiritual pleasure. Arjuna asks the way, 
The Lord at once replies : 
ay fart aata a Tafa nfa fereg | 
araa alta dal aag ATA 
| If you cannot steadly fix the mind on Me, Arjuna, then seeks 
| to attain Me through the ‘Abhyasa Yoga’ (the Yoga of repeated 
| practice)— Gita XII-9. i 
} 
| Thus there is no other go but to resort to- uninterrupted 
practice to keep the senses in check and. attain God, Itis for this 
very reason that a special term ‘Abhyasa Yoga' has been coined 
by the Lord : 
aama Brat manfa | 
TH ga fasg arfa qratafaraay 
Arjuna, he who with his mind disciplined through Yoga in the 
form of practice of meditation and thinking of nothing else, is 
constantly engaged in contemplation of God attains the supremely 
effulgent Divine Purusa (God) (Gita, VIII-8) 
4 Therefore without the appendage of this Abhyasa Yoga neithe 


Karma Yoga nor Bhakti Yoga nor Dhyana Yoga nor-Jnan Yoga 
can reach perfection and have a firm base. Hence Abhyasa Yoga is 
a must in conjunction with other yogas to attain success in Sadhana. 
A Sadhaka must be very vigilent and at guard during Abhyasa Yoga. 
‘MAYA’ is very dangerous and illusive. Goswami Tulsi Das has 
Said : ya 


a war ofaat A aay 


3 I know Maya is the greatest thief.. š aili (Gitawali) i 


` This Maya is ready to hit the Sadhaka who is slothful even for 
a moment. The sensual pleasures are our permanent enemies. They 
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are ready to pounce upon a Sadhaka at unguarded moments, Since 
Maya has deceived a real devotee like Narada ora Mahatma and 
Tapaswi like Vishwamitra, it can deceive ordinary Sadhaka at an 
stage. So Mahatmas are extremely careful to keep up the flame oj 
spiritual practice ever bright by resorting to continued practice, 


A very important factor is renunciation of attachment to objects, 
In the words of the Lord Krishna : | 


miada TATMITTATATy | | 
aaga afe: qat a faetad n | 


are deeply attached to pleasure and worldly power, cannot attain 


Those whose minds are carried away by such words and who ) 
the determinate intellect concentrated on God. (Gita, Il-44: 


The Sadhaka, therefore, should deliberately practice of 
non-attachment to worldly objects and divert the mind gradually to 
“Atman :” 


One should not entertain any doubt whatsoever about the 
existence of God or transient nature of the world, Lord Krishna has 
warned Arjuna : 


amagna FTAA feat | 
aa aasa a TÀ a gE ANIRAA : i 


He who lacks discrimination, is devoid of faith and is at the 
same time possessed by doubt is lost to the spiritual path. For the 
doubting soul there is neither this world nor the world beyond, nor 
even happiness. (Gita, 1V-40) 


Today everyone is Striving for success but he has to face 4 
number of obstacles on the path of life. The fact is that we have 
forgotten our duty and trying to take the duty of others. Lord Krishna 
teaches the Humanity through the person of Arjuna : 
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sareat fay: qwaateagitsarg | 
eqn fai a: at at aaraa: 1 


One's own duty though devoid of merit, is preferable to the 
duty of another well performed. Even death in the performance of 
one's own duty brings blessedness; another duty is fraught with 
fear. (Gita, I11-35.) 


Thus we see that Godcan be approached in any way suited to 
one's temperament and capacity. He does not belong to any creed, 
cult or religion. He is accessible to everyone, whether man, woman, 
or child; whether learned or ignorant; whether high or low in society. 
What is needed is undivided devotion, unflinching love for Him. 
The way out of all sorrows is to take refuge in Him to the Exclusion 
of all earthly aids. 


In the words of poet Kabir : 


wa ‘A’ ot aa afe adi, aa gfir “A” afg 
wa uit afa awd, wa et a amfeu 


When the idea of my and mine, i.e. attachment of worldly 
objects exist, a Sadhaka can't have union with God, the path of 
unflinching love is so narrow that attachment and Sadhana cannot 
go side by side. 
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Human Nature And Reality 
(An Aurobindite View-Point) 


Dr. Bhagwant Singh* 


The nature and destiny of man is often discussed among the 
rationals and intellectuals. It is not avery new problem but has 
always been taken and discussed by all the thinker and philosophers 
of the past and present, Indian and Western. But the question 
“What aman is”, is till now a question having no any answer of 
agreement. Sri Aurobindo deeply concerned with this most remarkable 
phenomenon ioj human existence and it constitutes the starting point 
of his philosophy. : - : 


As Acharya Sankara starts his philosophy with the analysis of 
illusion, Sri Aurobindo starts his philosophy with the analysis of 
human-aspiration. Generally, it is understood that people born in 
the universe and maintain the reelations of brother, sister, movher 
and father. Considering themselves as doer (Karta) they own the 
responsibility of sufferings and become sufferer (Bhokta). But our 
Upanishads which are impersonal (Apauruseya) hold that neither 
we are doer nor sufferer. The soul is unborn, unchangeable, eternal 
and undecaying. It neither does nor suffers. Besides all this, our 
Upanishadas teach that human beings should not be considered 
and judged on the basis of their psychophysical organism. They 
are not confined upto their physical existence. It is their ignorance 
due to which they deprive themselves of the knowledge of their real 
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Jormer Lecturer in Philosophy, Gurukula Kangri University, Hardwar 
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existence which is completely identical with the absoiute-Reaity. 
itself. Brahman is that absolute-Reality which is one without second, 
indeterminate, undecaying and Anirvacaniya. 


Following this Upanishadic trend and seers Sri Aurobindo also 
characterise Brahman as absolute Reality and asserts that human 
beings should not be judged on the basis of their present existential 
status. According to him men are divine in essence. They have 
immeasurable possibilities in themselves. Men are, by nature, desti- 
ned to attain, sooner or later, the identity or oneness with the 
Divine in entirety. Being a mortal creature man aspires for immortality, 
living in untruth, darkness and bondage he aspires to attain absolute 
truth, unfailing light and everlasting freedom. In this concern Sri 
Aurobindo asserts that man’s aspiration for God, truth, light, 
freedom, bliss and divine-life is not his happy dream or illusion but 
it is perfectly legitimate because it is rooted in his Ontological struc- 
ture. It arises out of the depth of his existence and is sustained 
and nourished by it. So, inorder to have a correct understanding 
of man’s nature and his destiny or aspiration, we have to have a 
clear grasp of his ontological structure and Reality altogether because 
the multi-dimensional existence of man may notbe understood in 
isolation and without any relation to the Absolute. 


Man, according to Sri Aurobindo is a part of nature, anda 
portion of Saccidanand itself. In essence he is Spirit but he can 
not enjoy this original state of bliss and freedom for ever. He gets 
united with a body and involves in time-process but he (the spirit) 
does not become temporal. So, he represents the unity of Infinite 
and finite, Being and Non-being etc. in himself and remains in 
tension. 


Now the question arises. Is it nota dual assertion of Sri 
Aurobindo about man ? The answer is in negative. Sri Aurobindo 
asserts that the existence of nature as well as of Brahman in man 
is not impossible because the lower principles are nothing else but 
the subordinate forms of the higher principles. According to him 
Mind, life and Matter are the subordinate forms of Supermind, 
Consciousness-force and Existence respectively. In the same way 
l € psychic entity or soul is the projection of Bliss. Every creature 
onthe earth is nothing else but the self-concentrated or self-limited 
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form of the absolute-Reality or Brahman. So, though the Spirit 
constitutes the fundamental reality of man, the very basis of his 
ontological structure, yet body is also given great importance by 
Sri Aurobindo. Following the great Upanishedic tradition he regards 
Spirit or Atman as the essential reality and the body as the manison 
of spirit. Thus, our existence, according to Sri Aurobindo,“is ą 
sort of refraction of the divine existence in inverted order of ascent 


and descent, thus ranged— 


Existence... Matter. 
Consciousness Force .. Life. 
.Bliss Psyche 
Supermind .. Mind.’’! 


Sri Aurobindo's process of divinization of personality and even 
‘of whole cosmos is expressed in faw words only. He himsely says, 
“The divine descends from pure existence through the play of 
‘Consciousness-Force and Bliss and the creative medium of Supermind 
into cosmic being; we ascend from Matter through a developing 
‘life, soul, and mind and the illuminating medium of supermind 
towards the divine being.’ 


Through this double process of ascent and descent the 
personality and even the whole of cosmos is integrated. Hence, the 
Spirit regains its original state of Brahman. Sri Aurobindo clarifies 
it that in the course of evolution “mind can recover its divine light 
in the all-comprehending supermind, the soul realise its divine self 
in the all-possessing all-blissful Ananda, life repossess its divine 
power in the play of omnipotent conscious-force and Matter open 
to its divine liberty as a form of the divine existence.’ ”? 


It is worth mentioning that the evolutionary process, according 
to Sri Aurobindo, does not start from the status of human existential 
‘situation. It starts from more lower grades, matter and goes upto 
the apex of the process, divinization of the whole cosmos. All the 
things of the universe have full right to attain the status of Brahman 
‘because every thing is a self-concentrated or self-limited form of the 
same Reality. The process of cosmic evolution from Matter to Mind 
is trippie one—widening, heightening and integration. The widening 
of the field provides a greater place for the operation of each 
Principle as it emerges. In this course the simpler forms of Matter 
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are changed into more complex forms. The heightening is an ascent 
from lower grades to the higher. Integration is the descent of higher 
principles into the lower grades and hence is the lifting up and 
transformation of all the lower grades to a higher status. In other 
words it is an ascent through descent. Sri Aurobindo’s integral 
advaitism does not reject any lower principle like Matter, Life and 
Mind after attaining the higher status but it considers all of them 
as different poises of the Reality itself. 


Besides this cosmic evolution through the tripple process of 
widening, heightening and integration there remains the evolution 
of individual soul which takes place through rebirth. About rebirth 
Sri Aurobindo holds that to believe in the succession of birth is 
necessary because “the soul has not finished what it has to do by 
merelv developing into humanity, it has still to develop that humanity 
into its higher possibilities." : 


In this context a natural question arises whether after a long 
succession of rebirth in the lower grades of life when soul attains 
the human status, can It again go back to the animal life and body ? 
Sri Aurobindo answers—No. He holds, “it seems impossible that 
it should go back with any entirety and for this reason that the 
transit from animal to human life means a decisive conversion of 
the vital consciousness of the plant into the mental consciousness 
of animal. It is surely impossible that a conversion so decisive 
made by nature should be reversed by the soul and the decision 
of the spirit within her come, as it were to naught.” 


Till now I expressed about the ascending order from matter 
to mind. Now, | have to discuss about the evolution from mind to 
Supermind where whole world is integrated after the divine man and 
the emergence of the gnostic being. It is worth mentioning here in 
brief, that before the emergence of the gnosic being the evolution 
has to undergo a tripple transformation which consists of a psychic, a 
Spiritual and a supramental transformation. Now, after mind evolution 
Proceeds to the higher levels of consciousness namely higher mind, 
illumine mind, intuition, overmind and ultimately the supermind or 
Saccidananda. Till the stage of overmind the evolution proceeds 
through ignorance and after that it proceeds through knowledge. 
At the stage of overmind, which is called as the first parent of 
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ignorance, the gnostic being descends into earth-consciousness. 
Now the gnostic being becomes one with the whole of Reality, 


The integral view of Reality considers Being and Becoming, 
one and many etc. not as contrary or contradictory to each other but 
as different poises of the same Reality. Sri Aurobindo considers 
individual and the world as real as the Reality itself. Being, in his 
view, is a fundamental Reality, whereas Becoming is an effectual 
Reality. Brahman is ultimately beyond all the categories and 
determinations, but it does not mean that it is devoid of them but 
that it exceeds them. Brahman is not determinable by any sum of | 
determinations. It is indeterminable and atthe same time source of 
all true self-determinations. Here, | would like to quote few lines | 
from Sri Aurobindo, "Necessarily, when we say itis without them, 
we mean that it exceeds them, that it is something into which they 


baf 


in pass such a way as to cease to be what we call form, quality, 
quantity in the movement. "s 


So, Brahman or the Rəality is indeterminate, Nirguna as well 
as determinate, Saguna. These aspects of Reality or Brahman are 
realised in spiritual experience. It is Nirguna and Saguna and at 
the same time it is beyond them both. Sri Aurobindo, maintains 
the advaitism without denying or ignoring the existence of individual 
or the world. He includes them as the different aspects of Reality. 
It is called the integral view of Reality. 


Calcutta P-338 
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Aurobindo, Sri; The Life Divine Vol II, Part II p-573 
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Happiness And Wisdom 
(Great Teachings of VIDURA, the Wise) 


R. P, Vedalankar, Acharya & Pro-Vice-Chancellor* 
and 
R. L. Varshney, Head, Dept. of English* 


VIDURA was the son of Ved Vyas anda maid working in 
King Shantanu’s palace at Hastinapur. Dhratrashtra and Pandru 
were the other two son-gifts of Ved Vyas to the queens of 
Hastinapur. Neither of the queens could forbear the striking 
magnificence and effulgence of Ved Vyas’ tabpas. Pandru’s mother 
Ambalika got pale due to fear and gave birth to the jaundice-affected 
Pandru. The other queen Ambika closed her eyes when she was 
Struck by the lightning effulgence of Ved Vyas, and thus gave birth 
to blind Dhratrashtra. Because of their mothers’ reservations and 
Short-sightedness, Pandru and Dhratrasthra could not inherit Ved 
Vyas’ profound knowledge, erudition and wisdom. It was Vidura, 
conceived happily and willingly by his mother who got well-versed in 
the shastras and inherited his father's intelligence, wisdom and 
knowledge. 


Itwas on Vidura's advice that Dhratrashtra could not ascend 
the Hastinapur throne despite his being elder to Pandru and the 


* 3 = 
Fe urukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
his article is based on Prof. R.P. Vedalankar’s book, Vidura ke Upadesk. 
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rightful successor to the crown. He gota chance to become the 
king of Hastinapur after Pandru’s self-exile to do penance as he 
had by mistake killed a brahmin rishi. In course of time, Dhratra. 
shtra sen. the Pandavas to the forest and made Duryodhan the king 
of Hastinapur, although Yudhisthar was elder to Duryodhan and 
more deserving and virtuous. Dhratrashtra, however lost his peacg 
of mind and happiness. He could not sleep soundly even in the 
luxurious courtly atmosphere. He invited Vidura to advise him, 


THUS SPAKE PROFOUND VIDURA : 


“O King Dhratrashtra! A lusty and greedy person who 
tyrannizes the weak, poor and hapeless, who takes away the 
belongings and rights of others, has to face unhappiness and 
restlessness. O Great King! Contemplate if you are guilty of 
these sins. Are you suffering from greed ? Do you want to dispossess 
others of their rightful things ? 


“O King! Ponder over your sinful act of dethroning 
Yudhishthara. Your treatment of the Pandavas is irreligious and 
anti-Aryan. This has brought you ill-repute in this world; it will keep 
you sinful in the other world too. You are involved in son-love and 
are not able to see reason. Yudhishthara is virtuous. You have 
sent him to the forest. But you have made your son Duryodhana, 
who is full of vices, the king. You have handed the responsibility 
of ruling to unworthy Duryodhana, Shakuni, Dushashan and 
others. They are unworthy and undeserving. Being knowledgeable 
and well-versed in religion, why are you acting against religion ? 
Because of his liberal outlook, submissive nature, religious 
temperament, truth-loving habit, and feeling of respect for you; 
Yudhishthara may not say harsh and bitter things to you and may go 
on forbearing all kinds of troubles and tortures, but the result of 
bad actions is bound to evil. Intelligent, wise and far-sighted people 
do not act contrary to relitgion. The wise is one who has self- 
awareness, knows his abilities and capacities, has a strong will 
and determination, is forbearing, dutiful and righteous, and is not 
deviated from his goal and target by lust or greed. 


“O King ! One who is busy. with good deeds, keeps himself 
away from evil actions, one who is not an athiest, does not 
denounce the Vedas, believes in God and Vedas is pandit, wise 
and intelligent. 
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“One who does not abandon one’s duty by considerations of 
success and failure, anger and honour, happiness and dishonour, 
andone who does not get autccrat in power and does not lose 
balance in difficulty is the pandit, the wise and the intelligent. 


«One whose future programmes remain unknown to the 
enemies and whose apparent acts are known and seen by others 
only when fulfilled, is the wise. One whose actions are not stopped 
by the considerations of adverse weather, fear, love, riches, poverty 
is the wise. One whose mind functions in accordance with religion 
and is free from lust and sensuality is the wise. One who cuts one’s 
coat according to one's cloth is the wlse. One who does not defy 
and disobey and does not treat others as low and mean, one who 
does not show indifference to the poor is the wise. 


“One sign of the wise man is that he listens to everything 
patiently and understands easily and acts in a detached and virtuous 
manner, does not interfere in others’ affairs without their asking, 
does not aspire for the unattainable, does not grieve for what has 
been lost, and is not worried in adversities —is the wise. 


“One who thinks before speaking and acting, and does not 
abandon his work in face of difficulties, one who does not waste 
his time and utilizes every moment of his life, one who controls 
himself is the wise. 


“OQ Dhratrashtra! One who is wise always does good deeds 
and performs duties which bring good name; he is never jealous 
of his well wishers. He is not swayed by the feelings of pride if he 
is honoured and does not become sad if he is insulted. He remains 
deep and serious like the ocean; he is not easily instigated or excited. 
The wise is one who knows the elements of matter, knows the reality 
of things, knows how to do work, knows the means and ends is the 
wise. Whose speech walks, whose delivery is faultless, who keeps his 
word, who is ingenous-is the wise. One who is talented, has presence 
of mind, and is able to understand the meaning of the Shatras is wise. 


The pandit or wise is one whose knowledge and studies are in 
accordance with the Shastras, one who does not cross the Aryan 
limits and does not act contrary to them. The wise man does not 
become proud even after achieving great distinctions as a learned man 


and obtaining i th, power or rank. 
g immense wealth, p (To be continued) 
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The Birth and Growth of a Gurukulg | 


—GBK Hooja* 


In the Vedic national anthem, following our ancient rishis, we 
pray that the country may be blessed with eminent scholars, 
possessing lustre and spiritual knowledge and wisdom, brave 
warriors and statesmen, expert archers and marksmen, virtuous 
women and valorous youth and charioteers. May we have stout 
oxen and swift horses. May clouds shower profuse rains on us and 
may our trees bear plentiful fruits. May God grant us strength to 
protect our peace and accumulations. 


The Gurukula Kangri was established by Swami Shraddhananda 
in 1800 with a view to producing high-minded and noble 
statesmen, soldiers, scholars, and businessmen. Although a DAV 
College had been established at Lahore in 1886 by the followers 
of Rishi Dayananda to meet the challenges emanating from the 
British Government and Christian Missionaries and had to its credit 
commendable achievements in fighting the dark forces of orthodoxy, 
Obscurantism and political depression, yet to the visionary this was 
not enough. Being of a militant temperament and inspired by 
Dayanand’s mission to Produce religious-minded, modernised, 
committed Indians, he embarked upon the establishment of the 
Gurukula on the banks of the river Ganges when an opportunity 
offered itself with the grant of a generous land donation in village 
Kangri by Thakur Aman Singh of Bijnor. The Tribune of Lahore dt. 
18.1.1900 carried the following statement of the aims and objects 
of the Gurukula : i 


* Jormer V.C., Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar . 
4-15-A, Vijat Path, Jaipur 630 206. 
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T 
(a) Physical improvement, by enforcing brakmacharya (celibacy), 
active habits and well-regulated life. 


Satya Shastras (true scriptures), science and philosophy and 
English language and literature. 


(c) Religious and ethical improvement, by teaching the Theistic 
religion of the Holy Vedas, the Ethics of ancient rishis, from 


4 

(b) Intellectual improvement by instructing the students in our 
t 

| 

| Brahma to Jaimini and of other devotees at the temple 
| 


of Truth. i 
(d) Social and Samajic improvement, by placing before the i 
| students elevating ideals such as showing due respect to l 


age and learning, altruistic notions of Paropkara (charity or i| 
benevolence) and self-abnegation and the regulation of 
conduct accordingly. It also aims at the improvement of 
national character, by placing the local or national ideas on 
a sounder basis, by giving to their education the colouring 
of Indian tradition and the vitality inborn of the genius of 
the people. 


The traditional concept of Gurukula conjures up the picture of 
a forest hermitage by the side ofa running brook, flanked by high 
hills, with deer frisking about and lion cubs roaming side by side with 
cows. It is presided over by an ancient-looking sage with matted 
hair and a flowing silvery beard, sitting cross-legged on a tiger 
skin spread on a raised platform, under a banyan tree, expounding 
the ‘mysteries of the sacred Vedas to a class of brahmacharins, who are 
simply clad with yellow dhotis round their waists and three chords 
thrown across their shoulders signifying the protection which they 
seek to evoke from the Vedas. These brahmacharins have shaven heads 
with tufts of hair in the centre and carry wooden staffs for their 
protection and kamandals for their biiksha. They walk bare-footed 
though occasionally for luxury they may wear wooden sandals. 


Swami Shraddhananda’s Gurukula had all these features and 
many more to meet the requirements metioned in the aforesaid 
notice. 


lt emphasized the intimate relationship between the teacher 
and the pupil. This was, in fact, the essence of the Gurukula system 
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of education. It was centred on student; it was not a money-spinnin 

machine as the modern system of education has become, As the 
student became of school-going age he was required to undergo the 
-ceremony of Upanayan which literally means going near the teacher 
' The student was to be transferred from the house of his parents to 
the house of his teacher who was supposed to symbolically bear him 
in his womb for three nights before he entered upon his formal 
education. The teacher was required to bestow paternal affection 
‘on the pupil. Aware of his high responsibilities, he was required 
to so conduct himself as to be able to develop the latent faculties 
of the student, not only by word of mouth but also by his daily 
acharan (conduct). 


; An ideal teacher did not merely profess to know, but he literally 
Practised what he preached and thereby helped to develop the 
Personality of his pupil. In this system of education, a teacher who 
appears at stated hours to lecture to a class of students whom he 
knows by roll numbers only and is not readily available at all timas 
to answer their questions, quell doubts and render advice regarding 
all the problems under the sun becomes anomalous. 


Given such a teacher, how can a student go astray ? How can 
there be a generation gap ? Another major characteristic of Swami 
Shraddhananda's Gurukula was its austerity and simplicity of lite. 
-Away from the distracting influences of city life, far from its maddening 
Crowds, its din and dust, the puil was required to lead a simple and 
disciplined life. He was required to do all the household chores for 
the ashrama, e.g. to fetch water from the brook, to cut wood, to plant 
and water trees, to keep the premises clean and tidy, etc. He was 
expected to rise with the break of dawn and had a systematic and 
well-laid out schedule of duties to be performed during course of 
the day. Emphasis was laid on the development of the Atharva 
Veda the word tapas occurs fifteen times in 26 verses. 


____ It is also noteworthy that there was no distinction between the 
sons of the rich and the poor at the Gurukula. All were students 
of the same gum and all stood on equal footing. Thus the Gurukula 
inculcated on the one hand a spirit of discipline, on the other hand 
it insulated the students from the distinctions based on caste, creed, 
birth or rank. 
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We may here dwell briefly on the significance of the three’ 
chords and the staff with which the student was invested at the’ 


time of the Upanayan ceremony. As stated above the three chords 
signified firstly that the student was enveloped and protected by 


the Vedas (the sacred books of knowlegde). They also signified 


that the student would endeavour to develop his faculties to fight: 


the dark forces of Avidva (ignorance), Anyaya (injustice) and Abhaya 
(want). At the same time, they were required to remind him of the 
three sacred debts he owed to his parents, teachers and ancestors. 


Similarly, the staff also had an equally important significance. 
The staff is a traveller's symbol. Set on the road to knowledge, a 
student is required to be self-confident and self-reliant. He is also 
supposed to be vigilant and act as a watchman against the evil 
forces of ignorance, superstition, injustice, tyranny, disease and 
deprivation. 


In short, the initiation ceremony was intended to set the student 
on the path of social commitment and to ingrain in his character the 
virtues of courage, self-confidence and self-reliance. These were 
to serve as his shields during the ups and downs of life's 
tempestuous journey. 


It would be approrpiate to mention two more characteristics of 
the Gurukula, which have considerable relevance in modern times. 
It was a normal feature in these schools to employ senior students 
to assist the teacher in the task of instruction and management. 
These monitors, as they may be called, discharged the role of elder 
brothers in the family. On the one hand, it relieved the teacher 
of routine work, on the other, it trained graduates and senior 
scholars to undertake the work of teaching their junior brothers and 
Sisters in the crusade against illiteracy, ignoance, superstition and 
obscurantism. The practice of ragging and bullying the younger 
Students by the senior ones was unknown at the Gurukula. It is 
Purely an imported practice and may well be curbed without any 
compunction. The elder boys and girls have a duty towards the 
younger ones and the younger boys and girls always tend to look up 
to their elders with deep deference. 


The educational programme of Swami Dayanand (1824-83), the 
Mentor of Swami Shraddhananda, aimed primarily at character- 
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building, removal of ignorance and superstitions, development of 
the scientific temper, etc. The Swami had advocated in the 2nd 
and 3rd chapters of his magnus opus, “alyertha Prakash, the study no} 
only of the Vedas and the scriptures but also the study of the 
Science of Life (Ayurveda), Military Science (Dhanurveda), Aesthetics 
(Gandharva Veda) and Craft and Vocational Education (Artha Veda), 
For the syllabus leading to the Bachelor's degree (snataku) he had 
recommended the study not merely of three subjects but also had listed 
numerous other subjects such as astronomy, biology, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, arts, political theory, economics, sociology 
and so on. 


Thus at the Gurukula which Swami Shraddhananda established, 
facilities were made awailable for the study of Health Science, 
Agriculture, Photography, Carpentry, Printing, Trekking, Mountain- 
eering, Swimming, besides the study of ‘scriptures. 


Following Swami Dayananda’s ideology in the context of 
national needs Swami Shraddhananda planned the Gurukula to 
emerge as an international centre of excellence for 


1) advanced studies and research in Vedic thought including 
aesthetics (Gandharva Veda) and propagation of Vedic 
values (Satyam, Shivam and Sunderam). 


2) inter-disciplinary studies and research in modern sciences 
with a view to developing scientific temper in the 
Perspective of Vedic knowledge and Sanskrit Literature. 


8) archaeologic research and advancement of frontiers of 
knowledge in the field of ancient Indian Civilization and 
Culture. 


4) reinterpretation of medieval and modern Indian History 
culminating in the growth of national polity and international 
broiherhood. 


5) micro level studies and extension work relating to the 
problems of rural/urban poverty and the problems o 
disadvantageous sections including Scheduled castes!) 
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tribes and slum dwellers (Arth Veda) with a view to 
preparing cadres of rural/social workers and freedom 
fighters to man thousands of strategic points inthe vast 
hinterland of India. 


development of physical education, sports and science of 
health (Dhanurveda, Ayurveda and Yoga) with a view to 
preparing cadres of physical instructors and health 
educators. 


(oy) 
pass 


Swamiji attached the highest importance to women’s education. 
But he disfavoured the institution of co-education, and, therefore, 
he set up a separate Kanya Gurukula at Dehra Dun to serve asa 
centre for girls’ education with a view to developing healthy and 
vigorous matri shakti (mother power). 


It may be observed in retrospect that Shraddhananda's 
Gurukula made a great dent and stir in the socio-educational world 
of North India within a short span. In the first decade of its 
existence, the teachers of Gurukula produced several books in 
various disciplines in Hindi. Prof. Mahescharan produced a book 
on Chemistry; Prof Ram Charan Das Saxena on Qualitative Analysis; 
Prof Sathe on Evolution; Prof. Govardhan on Physics and Chemistry; 
Prof Pran Nath on Economics; Prof Sudhakar on Psychology; Prof. 
Ram Dev's work on Indian History threw a new iight on India’s past. 
These books held the academic field for a long time. 


This was the time when the Gurukula was very selective about 
the students who were admitted. A long list of boys stood in the 
queues and several of them were not found up to the mark. 


It may be mentioned here that in order to grow in an independent 
manner Shraddhananda spurned all government aid and raised the 
Gurukula Purely on public funds. Not only this, the Gurukula 
also came forward to contribute its mite to fight the famine of 1907 
and to go to the assistance of Hy lerabad flood victims in 1908. In 
1911, the Gurukula went to serve the famine stricken people of Gujrat. 
The financial assistance sent to Mahatma Gandhi in support of his 
Satyagraha Movement of South Africa impressed the Mahatma so 
much that he made ita point to visit the Gurukula soon after he 
finally came to India in 1915. 
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This attracted the attention of British administration; and the 
then Governor of U.P., Sir James Meston and India’s Viceroy Lorg 
Chelmsford decided to visit the Gurukula. Besides them, other 
prominent English public men such as Lord Sidney and Lady Webb, 
Prof. C.F. Andrews and the Labour leader, Ramsay Macdonald, later 
the Prime Minister of England, visited the Gurukula during this 
period. 


The Webbs were greatly impressed by what they saw at the 
Gurukula and recorded their impressions in their Indian Diary. 
They called the Gurukula a great movement launched by patriotic 
Indians to serve the cause of a renascent India. The reverent C.F. 
Andrews paid glowing tributes to his friend and host Swami 
Shraddhananda (then known as Mahatma Munshi Ram), who had 
asked him specially to give whatever criticism he felt to be necessary. 


When | sit down to think out carefully the reasons for the 
success in the Gurukula education which | witnessed during 
my visit, it becomes clear to me that uit springs directiy out of 
the ideals and principles on which the School and College have 
been founded, rather than on any happy and fortunate 
combination of circumstances whicn have been in operation. 
This is clear from the fact, that the outer circumstances have 
been again and again, from the very first, adverse in the 
extreme—shortage of funds, siddiculties of administration, 
Jack of adequate equipment indeed an uphill struggle all the 
way. Success, that is to say, has been rested out of seeming 
failure what has been accomplished has never been easily 
attained; sacrifice and fortitude have been demanded every 
step of the way; the work has had to stand the test of opposition 
and discouragement of almost overwhelming obstacles only 
ultimately surmounted by a persistent pursuit of high ideas. 


He goes on to say : 


Today the result of all this past labour is to be seen in the 
broad playing fields and the spelendid open space; in a dry and 
healthy site, with abundance of good and whole-some watelr 
and above all in buildings well laid out and carefully planned 
with ample courtyards and sanitary surroundings: Though 
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the school is near the bed of the river Ganges, there are very 
few mosquitos, and malaria practically does not exist. 
—-The Tribune, Lahore, April 29, 1913 

Ramsay Macdonald who visited the Gurukula in 1914 associated 
the Gurukula with the spirit of Indian Revolt where the children of 
Aryas were being trained. In those days the Gurukula was 
situated on the eastern bank of Ganga at village Kangri, and Sir 
Ramsay was transported across the river on an indigenous boat 
made of kerosiene oil cannisters, locally called the Tamer. Soon the 
party reached the opcsite bank and they witnessed the Gurukula 
flag flying aloft the College building. He was impressed by the 
playing fields and the flower gardens surrounding the Gurukula. He 
noted that Mahatma Munshi Ram was pater familia and the students 
were like his own children. They got up at 4 a.m., did exercises, 
had cold water bath and then assembled for morning prayers. The 
children appeared to be happy and di ciplined. Inthe classrooms, 
the distinguished visitor saw some students making models while 
others were studiously learning their lessons. As the classes were 
over, the boys rushed towards the playgrounds, writes Sir Ramsay. 

In due course, the alumni of the Gurukula participated in the 
freecom movement launched by Mahatma Gandhi and also in the 
Satyagraha against the Nizam of Hyderabad. 


In 1937, the Gurukula was visited by Lenze del Vesto, the 
founder of the Society of Art at La Con Du Larzac, anda well known 
intellectual and theolopian, who was named Shantidas by Mahatma 
Gandhi. Talking to the students, he discovered that many of them 
had pledged to remain celebate throughout their lives, to be able 
to better serve the motherland, without being encumbered by family 
distractions. He almost fell in love with the children whom he 
compared to doting fawns, fully confident in love and affection of 
their protective gurus. ; 

Small wonder that in the last 88 years of its existence, the 
Gurukula has produced eminent freedom fighters, spiritual leaders, 
Scholars, journalists, technocrats, scientists, parliamentarians, 
administrators, public servants and business magnets, etc. The 
tole of honour of the celebrated alumni of the Gurukula shines 
like a galaxy of stars in the Indian firmament, thanks to the 
inspiration of Swami Dayananda and his illustrious disciple Swami 
Shraddhananda and the Gurus, past and present, operating at this 
Tapobhumi (the land of penance). 


—_—_—_—__—— 
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Museums Outreach Programme 
—J-S. Sengar* 


Archaeological Museum, G K. Vishwavidyalaya was established 
in 1907. The aim of Swami Shraddhanandjee was to ‘collect the old 
material with the help of students Prof. Haridutta took a keen 
interest to further develop this museum. We got some Archaeolo- 
gical materials from neighbouring places and some from donations. 
And now it can be said that this Museum of University level 
has some fame and glory. The materials on display comprise 
Terracottas, Sculptures, Arms, Coins, Copper hoards, Scripts, 
Manuscripts, and Bronze images, etc. Today, the stone sculpture is 
difficult to find in the field or near the old temple sites. In view of 
the great demand and appreciation of Indian Art in Europe and 
America, some of the finest objects of Indian Art have already 
disappeared and are now found in the Museums and private 
collections of foreign countries. In order to prevent this illicit 
traffic of antiquities and to preserve Indian art in India, the Govt. of 
India has promulgated the “Registration of Antiquities Act 1972". 
However, it is found that this law is sometimes flouted even by the 
Jaw enforcing authorities and there seems to be no end to the 
Present day smuggling of our precious Antiquities to foreign 
countries. Those who want to register their antiquities in good 
faith and with bonafide intention are harassed and the Deptt. of 
Archaeology watches the show helplessly. Some of them think that 
there are some loopholes in the Antiquities Act which need to be 
plugged. However, the legal opinion is that the present Act as such 


— 


oO eee  . 
* Director, Archaeological Museum, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar 
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is quite adequate but its implementation is not being done properly 


and effectively. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OF THE MUSEUM FOR THE STUDENTS 
AND THE PUBLIC. 


It is because our precious antiquities are going out unchecked 
and the paper-work leaves little or no time for the museum 
curator to work in the field, the Indian museums have now diverted 
their attention to the educational work for the students and the 
public. And | think that under the aforesaid circumstances it is the 
correct thing to do. If the Indian museums are to be 
developed as the potent factor in any educational scheme of the 
country, as they are in Europe and America, they must face and 
solve the problem of awakening, inspiring and teaching the school- 
going children and the vast majority of our semi-literate and 
illiterate people. Some of our museums have employed qualified 
full time educational staff but this is not an indication that the 
development is complete. There are several museums like ours 
which cannot afford to provide the museum's educational service 
to the people. 


THE STUDENTS AND THE MUSEUMS 


The main beneficiary of museum's educational {service must 
always be the student—of whatever age and ability and such benifits 
are both many and varied. Some benefits are both related to the 
personal development of the individual while others have a more 
direct relevance to the school and college curriculum. A dominant 
trend within the education in the last two decades has been the 
increased participation by the students in the learning process 
through exhibits of the museum. The objects which are surplus 
or duplicate and which are directly related to the teaching syllabus 
Should be arranged in a separate section Or separate hall, specially 
Provided in the premises of the museum. It is becoming increasingly 
important that the museums provide a general service to the whole 
community rather than simply to school group. 


MUSEUM SERVICE IN THE RURAL AREA 


mstances under which the educational 


There are certain circu 
n of extra- 


Service of the museum may concentrate on the provisio 
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mural activities as a first priority to spread some education in the 
tural areas where general transport is unsatisfactory. This work 
cannot be materialised without funds for additional staff and 
vehicles. If Govt. provides the funds, this work may be 
done through Adult Education units, Block Development staff ang 
Gram Panchayats, etc. If we do so in real sense, we will be able 
to spread the knowledge in the rural areas through museum's out- 


reach programme. 


Itis unfortunate that the majority of Indian museums remain 
isolated from one another. This is a serious handicap towards 
the implementation of out-reach programme of our museums. Every 
museum can learn some thing from the other both in what to do 
and in what to avoid. The small museums can improve technical 
knowledge by seeking advice and assistance from experts staff of 
big museums located in its neighbourhood. The big museums 
should have courteous and helpful attitude towards the developing 
museums. The small museums are actually helpful towards the 
fulfilment of out-reach programme. The Gurukula Kangri museum 
is situated in a Gram Panchayat area, i.e. Jagjitpur Gram Panchayat. 
Therefore, this museum requires more help from the big museums 
by way of providing duplicate antiquities, technical help, etc. 
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The Concept of Maya in Advait Vedant 
and Swami Dayananda 


\ 


Dr. U.S. BIST* 


The basic metaphysical problem has been the riddle of the 
relation between one and many. This problem can also be put like 
how the Brahman, i.e. the ultimate reality is related to the world. 
Different theories have been put forth to solve this riddle. On the 
ground that one an! many are incompatible, Sankara insisted that 
both the one (Brahman) and the many (world) cannot be regarded as 
real atone and the same time. One has to be unreal. Accordingly 
in the ultimate analysis, he affirms one and denies many. The most 
distinguishing feature of his system of thought, therefore, is the 
advocacy of the doctrine of the NIRGUN-BRAHMAN, i.e. God without 
adjunct, the one and the only Reality, the pure consciousness devoid 
of all determinations (fafaars farara). In Kathopnisad the Brahma 
has been described as: 

z a: gafaaggrrafeaaciar Afesafafas Taq | 
Tear MT RAST afer ma geq tt 
Acharya Sankara finds no room for ‘many’ in the unity of pure 
Non-differenciated consciousness. 


In the opinion of Sankara this world is an apparent manifestation 
(vivarta) caused by maya or avidya, Yogi Sadananda describes maya 
in the following words : 


1. Kathopnishad 
: Department ob Bhi fosab/iy, Guruku a Kangri University Hardwar, 


. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«gagara faaata Payor aafaa AS-a ata Pafefa 1 

The theory of Reality advocated by Sankara presents a crucial 
problem. If pure consciousness or Brahman alone be real, how 
the multiplicity of this world which we experience in our daily life 
is to be accounted for ? How can the world of manifold multiplicity 
be said to have come from one unitary consciousness. As | have 
stated in the beginning of this paragraph, Sankara opines that the 
pure consciousness alone is real and the world of objects is a Vivarta | 
(manifestation) caused by maya, which is positive and beginningless 
(aafemast aff mAT faa aag). This maya, according to Sankara, | 
however terminable by proper knowledge. It (maya) is an indescri- 
bable phenomenon which cannot be referred to either as sat or as 
asat. This is the reason why it is ‘regarded as sadasadvilaksana 
(aaaafagan) This is that unique power on the strength of which 
two contradictory sentences (i) Brahma Satyam (the Brahma is the 
only Reality), (ii) Jagat mithya (the world is an illusion Or apparent 
manifestation) seems to be unitary. 


` 


Theterm maya can be found right in Rgveda ‘zeatararfa geeqéaa”, 
Here it stands for wonderous power to assume diverse forms. 
Similarly it has also been used in Svetasvatara upanisad 
qar gga faarqaifad g agzat? In Gita the application of this 
wonderous power is extended from individual appearances to the 
cosmic appearance adding the idea of creativity to it. This (maya) 
has also been described as the power of demons (ASURANAM 
MAYAH),‘ the supernatural power.’ 


The term maya has also been used differently. When we 
consider the epistemic connotation of the term maya we find that 
the sense of ignorance is attached to it. In this sense it means an 
antithesis or obscuration of knowledge aag aqaa yga. After a 
careful study one can find that in the upanisads the term avidya was 
used to express this meaning and the term maya had only 4 
cosmological connotation. But in Sankara, the cosmic multiplicity 
has been explained in terms of mental deceit and illusion. This iS 
important to note here that Sankara is found under the influence 
of madhyamik Buddhism and Godpada. But it is further to be noted 

„that there two terms namely avidya and maya got fused and were 


1. Vedantasar 2. Rg Veda 
8. Svetasvataropnishad 4. Rg Veda-8-41-8 5. Rg Veda-6-58+ 
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|most interchangeably. The basis for this identification seems 
ae intermingling of two distinct but vague upanisadic notions 
7 a multiplicity of the world is a consiquence of avidya and also 
ea the world is a product of maya (by virtue of the creative power 


of the Lord). 

Having discussed the meaning of the term maya as used by 
Sankara, we may now try to find-out what exactly was the role 
assigned to it which was responsible for the continuous adherence 
to it inspite of heavy odds by all the thinkers of advait vedanta 
without exceptions, since it alone was thought to be capable of 
playing that role. 


The concept of maya has been emphasised ‘only by the advait 
vedantins, to explain the multiplicity and mutations of the world of 
experience, as an ontological device. But, since this system starts 
with the pre-supposition that the REAL (Brahm) is changeless & one 
without second, it had to face the problem of explaining the changing 
manifold (world). Here, neither this system (advaita) could keep 
its eyes closed to the verdict of experience, nor did it want to give 
up its pre-supposition, i.e. ‘the Real is changeless., In order to 
resolve this conflict, the concept of maya was brought in as a liuk 
to relate the changeless REAL and the changing manifold. 


It is interesting to see how this concept of maya has bee1 
introduced through the process of postulation by the advaita thinker. 
Postulation (arthapatli) is that mode of cognition in which a 
phenomenon (artha) is assumed or postulated (apatti) to explain 
another phenomenon which is otherwise un-explainable. It is a 
sort of necessary hypothesis. That is to say, when a known 
phenomenon is not accounted for without another phenomenon, 
One has to assume or postulate the later. In the present case we 
experience a world of change and multiplicity which demands to be 
accounted for, and it is done by the term maya. Since according to 
the basic position of the advaidic system ‘Brahm’ is the sole existence, 
maya cannot be regarded as another existence, second to Brahman. 
That is why maya is not regarded as an existence but regarded 
only as a: bhava. The’ definition of maya as’ ‘xatfenraetate aq 
fran qa? clearly brings out two things or features of maya : (i) maya 
bhavarupa and (ii) it is nivartaniya (removable). 

In fact, the advaitic logic starts with two basic values namely + 
sal and asat. So maya can also be understood in terms of these two 
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values. Sat is defined as that which is never sublated. Asat js that 
which is never in existence (aca-aTaTas7). Maya can not be regardeq 
as sat because it is removable (faaddta) and not un-contradictory 
(aarfrq)- This maya, similarly can not be regarded as asat becauge 
it is positive (4raeq} and not atyantabhavarupa (Had aTaSq', This is 
the reason why Acharya Sankara has defined it ss sadasadvilakshana 
(aaraefaaerm), i-e. neither REAL nor UN-REAL. Sankara has also 
explained the term maya as (waraefaadtacaq) sadasadmithuni- 


kritya.? 


The discussion remains incomplete ifl do not try to discuss 
as to how the term sa/ has been differenciated from that of the term 
maya (asat and mithya). As!have already discussed the concept 
of mithya plays a very-very significant role in the epistemology of 
Advait Vedanta and in metaphyics as well. In the Vedantic 
metaphysics the ultimate reality is Ja aarq. It is pure unitary 
consciousness. But in our empirical cognition we never experience 
‘pure consciousness (Jg ẹa7:). Instead, what we experience the 
conditined consciousness | 3afza şarq) in the form of subject conscious- 
ness (faqq 4aeq), knowledge consciousness (a17 ara) and means 
consciousness yyy Jaa). New the question arises as to how we 
experience the conditioned consciousnss. The advait Vedantins. 
answer that itis the result of adhyasa (asara ) i.e. super-imposition. 
In the super imposition the unitary is experienced as multiple and 
the pure consciousness is experienced as conditioned consciousness. 
However, the pure consciousness alone is (real) sat and the 
conditioned consciousness is neither sat nor asai, it is mithya. 


Epistemologically the consideration of (maya) mithya is significant 
because all presentational cognitions are not true (aari) and non- 
contradict sry (xarfaa). Some presentational cognitions are true and 
non-contradictory. Such presentational cognitions are known as 
perceptions (scmez), The unreal and contradictory presentational 
Cognitions are illusion (HH) i.e. the experience of snake in a rope: 
This experience is called mithya in advait vedanta. 


In order to understand the concept of mithya, I think, ii would 


be desirable to distinguish it from both sat and asat. Sat is that 
1. Brahma Sutra ae 
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which is eternal, non-substantiable and never falsifiable. The asat 
is that which is non-existent, false and inexperienceable in the 
conditioned consciousness. In the same way as the experience of 
snake in a rope is neither sal nor asat. It is other than sa. and asat 
and therefore has been regarded as mithya. 


In fact, mithya is a hybrid concept. It stands for that which in 
a way is sat and in the other as asat or which in a way different from 
sat and in a way different from asat too The entire world and worldly 
experiences are characterized as mithya inthe advait vedanta. This 
ig extremely important to note thatin the advait vedanta ‘faxqita’ 


does not at all mean falsity but only phenominality. 


Some may ask as to how the pure consciousness is mistaken as 
the conditioned consciousness. In other words, how the mithya is 
experienced as sat ie. unreal as real ? For providing an answer to 
this question the advaita vedantins analyse the nature or the process 
of adhyasa and opine that as in perception (seqer), in adhyasa also 
there is some object, some substratum of experience. In perception 
there is an identification between the praman chaitanya and the 
real object. But in adhyasa, there is not such identification between 
the praman chaitanya and the really given object. Instead, an 
imagined (hypothetised) object is projected over the really present 
and really existent object. This happens because of the pre- 
Propounding role of memory. Here is the identification of praman 
Chaitanya with the imagined subject (snake) and not with real object 
(rope). Thus what we find as common between perception and 
Super-imposition, is the presentativeness. But the perception is non- 
Contradictory whereas the suner-imposition is contradictory. Now or 
then the un-real knowledge (fasat att) is contradicted and replaced 


by true knowledge. Here it will also not be out of place to mention 
that the Vedantins (advaita) explain the phenominality of the worldly 
experiences with the help of the concept of maya. This signifies 


the epistemic and also the ontological significance of the concept of 
mithya, 


The doctrine of maya has been most controversial in the 
Yedantic thoughts and has evoked great protests from all other 
Systems. Ramanuja, Ballabh, Swami Dayananda and Sri Aurobindo all 
have been very critical of this doctrine. To many of these critics 
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y established by Sankara is more a dilectica] 
mystification than a genuine solution. To describe maya as TE 
and unreal is to drive-away with the contradictions the real and unreal 
are supposed to be riddled with. But instead, it looks like an evasiyę 
device which itself harbours the very contradiction it aims at 


resolving. The critics have taken great pains in pointing out that 
nderstood by Sankara is not rooted in the 


this doctrine of ma 


the concept of maya as u 
vedantic thoughts. 


But to my mind, though the term maya has been used at many 
places in the Vedas but not in the sense as has been taken to mean 
by Sankara. One of such example is : 

ugama: Geer fad’ 

Here the meaning of the term maya is not as Sankara has 
pointed out. | think this would have been the main reason why 
Swami Dayananda accepts the three eternal entities vig. Soul 
(atman) Jiva and Prakriti. Mantras like : 


amisi afer gaa SUT ata: AAT: JARAT ASI: | 
TMB FIAT STAI ARAM Are ATTA ISA: 17 


Would have made his idea differed from that of Sankara. 
Dayananda’s philosophy is known as the theory of three eternals. To 
him God is Omnipotent, the creator, the guiding principle, the 
dispenser of fruits of actions. Similarly Jiva and Prakrti are finite 
in its knowledge, an independent agent of actions and the 
sufferer of the friuts of his own actions and inert and the object 
of experience respectively. Further, Swami Dayananda does 
not differenciate between the Brahma and the Ishwara. In his opinion 
Ishwar is nothing but Brahma. It means Ishwar and Brahma are 
synonymous. The difference and distinction between the opinions 
of Sankaracharya and Dayananda is also evident from the mantra : 
“qag ardana Amagin” (araa Fo 6:2) 
Dayananda expresses that the word afediay never gives the 
impression that there do not exist other ‘entities which are inferior 
to Brahm.! 


ee o U 
1. Rg. Veda. . = 


2. Svetasvataropnishad 4.5. 
3. Chandogyopnishad 6/2. 
4. Satyarthaprakash, — 
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Regarding maya, Swamiji criticises Sankara and says that 
according to him (Sankara) Brahma becomes Jiva due to the (adjunct) 
ignorance. It means this the reflection of Brahm in ignorance. But 
only a body (with form) can be reflected in a medium which itself 
has a form. If the two are not distinct, a reflection cannot come 
to exist.1 To Dayananda, not even a single upanisad has described 
maya in a way in which Sankara has described. Whatever is the 
correct meaning of the word maya, but it is evident from the careful 
study that this word occurs in different inflected forms in the context 
of the Rg veda, reveals that the meaning of maya is not consistent 
throughout. 
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Vedas in Hindu Mecca 
RP Sehgal* _\ 


The pure philosophy of the Vedas had spread far and wide in 
the world even during the days of Sumerians, 2350-2400 years before 
Mohammed, i.e. not less than 17 centuries before the Christian 
era and 12 centuries before Alexander the Great. 


Writes Swami Bhumananda Saraswati, a profound Vedic | 
scholar, in the introduction of hls book ‘Ecclesis Divina’, published 


in 1936 : : 


IN CAIRO MUSEUM 


“That the Vedas were very well known to the Semitic and 
Sumerian people long before the Christian era there is ample 
documentary evidence incontrovertible. 


A court poet of Harounar-Rascheed named Asmaiee Malek-us- 
Shalarra, had saved from oblivion and destruction a number of 
ancient documents of ancient Hindu Mecca which had escaped the 
hands of Islamic invaders. A few of them are still to be seen at the 
Cairo Museum. 


| Malek compiled a selection of these ‘‘searul ugool’”’ which is 
now published by the Berut Publishing Co, Berut, Palestine 
(Available from Haji Shirazi & Co., Publishers and Booksellers: 


*Jinance Officer, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 


(This article has been adapted Jrom an article published in the Organizer in 1973.) 
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Bunder Road, Bombay). One of these is a short poem by a poet Lavi 
bine Akhtab bine a Turfaa who lived somewhere about 2350-2400 
before Mohammed, i.e. not less than 17 centuries before the Christia 
era and full 12 centuries before Alexander the Great, the ruler of 
Mecedon, of which ancient Sumer and Akkad found parts, and Itil 
whose time Sumerian language and script were in use. z 
“Lavi is a pure Arab and a great scholar in that language, for 
his style of writing is very simple, at the time the most charming 
classical Arabic. i 


ARABIC POEM ON VEDAS 


. On page 118 of the above named book the following beautiful 
poem from his pen is given : ie 


Ayaa mubaarakal arze yosheyee nuhar minal Hinde, 
Jaaradaakal Laaho mayye na zzelaa Qiaratun. (1) 


Wahal tajalleeyatun aina ane Sahabee arbaatuu, 
Haazahee yunazzelar rasoolo zikratun minal Hindatun. (2) 


Yakoolunallaha yaa ahalal arze allameena kullahum; 
Jattabe’so zikratnl Veda haqqan maallam yunazzelatun, (3) 


Wahowa aalam us Saama wal Yujra tanzeela; 
Ja’ainama yaa akheeyo muttabe’ an yo basshareeyo najaaatun (4) 


Wa asnaina humaa Rikwa Atar naasheena ka akhoowatun : 
Wa asnaata alaa ‘oodan wahowa mosha’ ara tun, (5) 


TRANSLATION 


It can be translated as follows : 


Oh! blessed land of Hind (India) thou art worthy of reverence 
for in thee has God revealed True Knowledge of Him. (1) 


What a pure light do these four revealed books afford to our 
isd s) eyes like the (charming and ccol) lustre of the dawn!. 
hese four God revealed unto his prophets (rishis) in Hind. (2) 
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And he thus teaches all races of mankind that inhabit ; 
Earth : “observe (in your life) the knowledge | have reveal His 
Vedas,” for surely God has revealed them. 


a 


ed in the 
(3) 


Those treasuries are the Saama and Yajur (Yajura—ya; 
which God has published. O my brothers, revere these, for Aa 
tell us the good news of salutation ! ia 


l The two next of these four, Rik and Atharva (Atar) teach Us 
lessons of (universal) brotherhood. These two (Vedas) are the 
beacons that warn us to turn towards that goal (universal 
brotherhood), (5) 


Lavi’s poem proves that the pure cult of Vedas had Spread far  \ 
and wide all over the world even during the days of Sumerians.” i 


{ 
| 
a] 
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~ BOOK-REVIEWS 


| (1) 


SAVITRI SAURABH by Shri Shiv Das ; Publisher—Siddha 
Lok Prakashan, 43 Sri Aurobindo Marg, Arya Nagar, 
Dehra Dun—248001, pp. 255, Price : Rs. 60/- 


Sri Aurobindo’s SAVITRI has been widely acclaimed not only 
as one of the best epics written in all ages and in various languages of 
the world, but also as one of the best English books of the twentieth 
century, The main reason for its exalted position in the annals of 
international literature is that in its present form this epic is the outcome 
of the highest level of human mind—the overmind to which summit Sri 
Aurobindo consciousness soared by dint of the prolonged sadhana of his 
Integral Yoga. 


SAVITRI has been translated in certain languages, includig E 
Hindi, and attempts have been made to explain its purport in English 
even, e.g., ‘Readings in SAVITRI’ and similar other books of Shri 
M.P. Pandit. However, a fulfledged ‘Bhashya’ a portion onina 
super-epic has appeared, for the first time in any language, in the 
Hindi treatise ‘SAVITRI-SAURABH? by Shri Shiv Das. In it the 
learned author has included detailed exposition of the first 
two Cantos of SAVITRI. These two Contos are considered to be 
the most difficult ones in Sri Aurobindo’s super-epic. The speciality 
of Shri Shiv Das’s exposition is that it is based on the Vedic lore 
as well as Sri Aurobindo’s other great works, viz. ‘The Life Divine’, 
‘Synthesis of Yoga’, ‘Secret of the Veda’, `The Supramental 
Manifestation’ etc. etc. 
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Another unique feature of Shri Shiv Das’s SAVITRI-SAUR ABH 
is that he has transformed, so to say, the first two Cantos of SAVITRI 
in Hindi verse in his own seer-like style. Luminaries have commented 
that these verses are Jike mantras They are not mere translation but 
also contain an element of their own originality. They read like ‘shlokas? 
of some ancient Sanskrit work. Further, the author has added thereto 
the explanation (Bhavartha) of each verse, together with meanings of 
difficult words. This has added to the utility of this book, as it has 
become so compact and self-sufficient, as to obviate the necessity of 


referring to the dictionary on the part of the reader. 


The learned author has also included in this book two research- 
papers—the one about SAVITRI super-epic and the othre about Sri 
Aurobindo’s Philosophy of Life. Thus the reader becomes acquainted 
with the inherent Truth and remarkable solutions of the various problems 
of life with which the present day world is afflicted. 


As stated by various luminaries, including the ex-Vice Chancellor 
of Gurukula Kangri University, Sri G.B.K. Hooja whose opinions at the 
end of this treatise, ‘‘SAVITRI-SAURABH will not only be a useful 
pert of the curriculum of post-gradute classes of Universites but will also 
be hailed as a useful guide for research scholars, as also for the general 
reader who aspires to delve into the ancient spiritual wisdom of India.” 


This valuable book will be a treasure. in libraries as well. 


—Dr. K.A. Agrawal 
S.M.J.N. College, Hardwar 


(2) 


Images of India In World Literatures; Edited by Rita Sil, 
National Publishing House, 23, Darya Ganj, New Delhli- 
110002, 1987, Pp. 206, Price Rs. 150/- 


Since time immemorial India has been a constant source of 
inspiration for the writers of the world, Perhaps the first reference to 
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India in a piece of literature written outside the sub-continent, is in 
Aeschylus (525-456 B.C.) the Greek tragedy writer. In his play 
«Suppliant Woman” he writes £ 


And tales I know, how Indian women roam 
By camel drawn, each in the tented home. 


where the word tale suggests a way for a hypothesis that the collections 
of tales such as the Jatakas, the Panchtantra and the Hitopdesh 
seem to have attracted the attention of the writers of the world. But 
later when in the age of Renaissance intellectuel horizons had unprece- 
dented expansion, attempts were made not only to revive the Greek 
learning and philosophy but also to the knowledge to the unknown 
lands. The result was that the realistic account of India began to emerge 
in the world in literature. here 1s no denying fact that there are echoes 
of Indian thought not only in ancint writers but also in the modern 
writers of the world as the present scholastic collection, “Images of India 
In World Literature” under review highlights the world reaction to India. 


The volume compriles critical essays on European Literature— 
German, English, French, Russian, Spanish; on Asian Literature-Chinese, 
Persian, Arabic, Japanese, Indonesian; on other literature-Latin, American, 
African. However, this is perhaps the first time in India’s publishing 
sphere that such a scholastic collection has been brought out in English. 


The contributors are many and distinguished—S.S, Shastri on 
Hermann Gerstner’s’ Der Mann auf dem Nagelbett; Pramod Talgeri on 
the Impact of Indian Culture on German Literature focusing on Indian 
religions, Sanskrit Literature, spiritual contents and its culture in German 
Literature whereby V. Ganeshan on “Images of India in German 
Literature in the early 20th century” emphasizes Buddhism. 


The essays included on English Literature are the those of R. Vanmali 
on “The Barabar Caves”; K. Gandhi on “India that matters: The Literary 
Evidence”, They accumulate images of India (from E.M. Forster's 
A Passage./to India and Huxleys Ends and Means’ establishing a 
relationship between India and England. Similarly an inexhausted 
Study has been made on the subject in French literature where T.P. Dash, 
Rita Sil see the Indian themes written on Savitri, Shiva, Buddha, 
Vedic India, nirvana, righteousness and pity; and K.J. Mahale, Karthy 

shupal abridge the literary gap with the views of Gandhi and Nehru. 
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Anotonio Binimelis Sagrera too handles the customs of Indians of 


malabar. 


Likewise, people of Russia have always been interested in India, 
In the Russian folklore, and the earliest literature India is depicted as 
a fabulous rich country both materially and spiritually. That to 
Russians India isthe example of true faith, just rule, social equality, 
rcal wisdom and happy life, hold K. Balasubramaniam, A.S. Basu and 
R.S. Dhingra giving references from the Russian writers. Some of the 
well known writers discussed here are Tolstoty, Gorkhy, Turgnev, and' 


Ilya Ehrenburg. 


The image of India in Asian literaure i.e. the second part of the 
volume, contains the essays on Chinese, Persian, Arabic, Japanese and 
Indonesian literature where the scholars like Tan Chung, A.W. Azhar, 
S.M-M. Nainar, S.B. Verma and C.D. Palwal evaluate the portrayal 
of Indians vis-a-vis the role actually played by them in the development 
of their society. 


The last but not least important essays on Latin American 
Literature and African literature are of these of H.C. Narang and 
Susnigdha Dey. 


However, the book certainly succeeds in giving the reader more 
than a quick glimpses of the cultural interaction between India and the 
rest of the world within the parametres of 207 pages. This is how we 
come to the birth of this book. 


—Shrawan K. Sharma j 
Lecturer in Engllsh i 
Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya 


Hardwar 


(3) 


Concept of Dhvani in Sanskrit Poetics by Dr. P.K. Panda. « 
Pen Man Publishers, Delhi-7. 1988. Pages 152. Price 120/- 


Books on Indian (Sanskrit) poetics in English are few. Indian 
acharyas had done a great deal of work on poetics. It has not been brought 
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to notice, specially to the West adequately. Dr. P.K. Panda's work is 
se of such good attempts. It studies Anandvardhan’s Dhvanyaloka and 
7 commentator Madhusudan Misra’s Avadhana Commentary. Ananda 
an calls Dhvani the soul of poetry. This concept has been 
elaborated by Abhinavagupta and other commentators of Dhvanyaloka. 
Dr. Panda presents his arguments lucidly and clearly. 


The book under review tries to restore the concept of Dhvani to 
its rightful place in the principles of literary criticism in the light of 
Anandavardhana’s Dhvanyaloka and Madhusudan Misra’s Avadhana. 
Much has been said in English criticism about Sense, Feeling and Tone 
meanings. Ic was Anandvardhan who long ago spoke so elaborately 
about Dhvani (suggestive sense or tone) that modern interpretations 
seem only lamps before the sun. 


The author discusses the various aspects of Dhvani including its 
existence, definition, kinds, correlation with Abidha and Laksana; 
position of rasa, rasadhvanit and rasvadalamkara; role of guna and a'amkara; 
padas. The book ıs divided into thirteen chapters. Chapter one is 
Introductory. Chapter two studies Madhusudan Mishra’s Avadhana 
Commentary. Chapter three is on the Karikas and the Vriti. Chapter 
four deals with Dhvani and its Existence; Chapter five with the 
Definition of Dhvani and Chapter six with Dhvani and Laksana. In 
Chapter seven are described the kinds of Dhvani—Avivaksitavacyadhvani 
and the Vivaksitanyaparavcyadhvani. Chapters 8 and 9 study Dhvani 
in relation to Rasa, Guna, Alankara, etc. Chapter [2 studies Dhvani and 
Dosa, Dhvani and Vritts, Dhvani and Riti, etc. The last chapter of the 
book summarises the whole of the material contained in the earlier 
twelve chapters. 


Since the book was originally a Ph. D. thesis, it lacks the depth 
and penetration needed for a doctoral work. The author has not 
sufficiently elucidated the whole theory of Anandvardhan. The work 
lacks unity and coherence. The get up, however, is fine. 


—Dr. R.L. Varshney 


Professor & Head 
Department of English 
GK University, Haridwar. 
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Elements of Poetry in The Mahabharata by Ram Karan 
Sharma. Pub: Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi-7 ; 1988 
(originally printed in U.S.A. 1969), pp. 179, Price 


Rs. 125. 


Written by an illustrious luminary of Sanskrit, Dr R.K. Sharma, 
who is a recipient of the award of Certificate ot Honour from the 
President of India, the book is a unique contribution to Indian Poetics 
and Aesthetics. It is the ‘finest’ study of the upamana dharmas (Tertia 
comparationis) of the various objects of comparison found in the 
Mahabharata. It explores tbe poetic beauties & art contents of the famous 
Sanskrit epic. In the words of the author himself, it ‘aims at enumerating 
the symbolic, alliterative, paronomastic, or repetitive linguistic features 
that beautify the body of the Mahabharata.’ 


Chapter 1 deals with the similes (upama) of the corpus; Chapters 2 
through 8 deal with the the metapors and other fiigures of meaning that 
are found. Chapter 9 presents some specimens of popular idioms found 
in the corpus. Chapter 10 is the compilation of the passages representing 
typical figures of sound (sabdalamkaras). To complete the study, chapter 
1] analyses passages representing the techniques of oral poetry. 


In its wider dimensions the book is a study of the figures in 
Sanskrit literature and is useful to modern lingusits and stylisticians. 


Originally a thesis written under the eminent American Indologist 
Prof. M.B. Emeneau of the University of California the book is an 
orginal and penetrating study of the style and figures of the Mahabharta 
and is a pace setter. The study of the figures relates the Mahabharata 
and its writer to the existing and earlier literary traditions— Rhetoric, 
Heroic, Theological/or Moralistic, and Legal. It further studies the 
sources of the similes, and thus tries to explore the psychological ethos 
of the composer of the epic. 


Similes are given prominence in the’study because ‘The simile alone; 
an actress dancing in different kinds of costumes on the stage of poetry: 
taking different shapes of figures, delights the heart of those who know 
it? The other figures studied are—metaphor (rupaka), poetical fancy 
(ulpreksa) , hyperbole (atisayokti), inference from circumstances (arthapaltt) 
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sis (virodha), exclusion by specification (parismkhya), excellence 
converse (pratipa), poetical doubt (samdeha), mistaker 
(bhrantiman), equal pairing Culpa yogi), accompaniment (sahokti), poetical 
reason (kanyalinga), description of nature (svabhavokti), incongruity 
(visama), modal metaphor (samasokt:), The author finds that the 


embellishments like apahnuti, vibhavana, visesokti, and aprastulaprasamsa 
und in the Mahabharata. 


antithe 
(uyatireka), 


are not fo 


The Chapter on idioms includes spcimens of all expressions of the 
Mahabharata that can be called popular idioms. The idioms are studied 
as specimens ol the expressions (anubhavas) of the various emotions 


as well. 


Chapter 10 deals with the figures of sound (sabdalamkara). Its five 
sections cover the repetition of consonats (anuprasa), chime (yamaka), 


paronomasia (slesa), indirect mode of expression (vakrokti), and repetition 


of words or phrases in a set of verses respeetively. 


According to a pre-Bhamaha school of rhetoricians, the excllence 
of words (sausabdya) was the main constituent of poetic beauty, the 


excellence of excellence of meaning being considered ‘something 
exterior’, As opposed to this, Bhamaha, Dandin, and their successors 
regarded both figures of sound and figures of meaning as equally 
important. Hence Dr. R.K. Sharma’s book studies both the types of 
figures elaborately. 


The author rightly claims: ‘‘the present study is a sort of structural 
approach to the study of poetry based on the words of the poet himself. 
A simillar approach to other aspects of the Mahabharata (e.g. philosophy, 
Sociology, ethics, or grammar) might also be enlightening.” 


The printing, the get-up and the format are fine. Both the author 
and the Publishers deserve congratulations on publishing a work of this 
nature, It is bound to help not only scholars of Indological and Sanskrit 
Studies but also those of English literature trying to study western literary 
works from the points of view of Indian Poetics. Even the western 
Scholars will find it of great use as the book gives a meticulous 


Mtroduotion to Sanskrit figures of speech and Indian critical approaches 
to literature. 


a 
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Budhist Monks And Monasteries of India by Sukmar 
Dutt. Motilal Banarsidass, Delhi, 1988, pp. 397, Price 
Rs. 150/-. 


Dr Sukumar Dutt’s Budhist Monks and Monasteries of India. is a book 
on the history of the Budhist monks and monasteries of India 
and their contribution to Indian culture. It is a book which is structurally, 
historically, aesthetically and culturally a great book. In a very fine get 
up and print coa.parable to International standards it was first published 
in the U. K, in 1962, but was rarely available to Indian readers and 
libraries. With its publication in India it will function as a great fillip 


in the world of letters. 


Since Budhism dominated Indian society for nearly seventeen 
centuries (500 B. C.—1200 A.D.), the book reflects Indian culture and 
civilization of that period. For academicians it is a useful work as it deals 
with the university life of the great institutions like Nalanda and the pala 
establishments 


The book covers the monumental remains of Budhist monastic life 
scattered all over India: in the south the Ajanta, in the north the ruins 
of monastic edifices from Taxila in the west to Paharpur in the east. 


The book is also a connected history of the Budhist monks of 
ancient India, their activities, their monastic establishments and their 
contributions to Indian culture. The work is remarkable also for its 
pervading human interst. 


As the cover page reads, “In reconstructing the history of the 
emperors and kings who were patrons of Budhism, the early missionaries 
and the illustrious monk-scholars of later times, the author has used 
sources in four languages—Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese and Tibetan.” 


Written by a reputed Budhist historian, the book tries to present 
Budhism in the correct historical perspective and relies upon both 
literary and archaeological sources. The study is objective, informative 
and scintillating. 


The book is divided into five parts. Part I deals with primitive 
sangha : its origin, development and organization and traces how !0™ 
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wandering Bhikshuhood sangha developed into the monk 
we nts—cavas and ashramas, leading to the rise of monasteries. 
Sere Ti is about the Ashoka-Satavahana Age, and focuses on the 
Parte monasteries of Western India. Part III is concerned with the 
Gupta Age and After and shows how Vinaya and Bhakti entered later 
Budhism. It deals with the monastic remains of northern India, whereas 
Part II deals with the eastern monasteries. 


Part IV and Part V are of much more academic interest and 
make very interesting reading. They are of help not only to historians 
and archaclogists and architects but also to educationists and academici- 
ans and general public, Part IV deals comprehensively with the eminent 
monk-scholars of India. It also incorporates the records of Chinese 


travellers. 


Part V is about the monastic universities which floursihed between 
A.D. 500 ann 1200, It traces the evolujion of Budhism from faith to 
knowledge and shows how the universities like those of Nalanda 


functioned. 


The book has been made precious by the rare illustrations, 
numbering twenty-four. It has been printed elegantly, withour printing 
errors, The paper, the get-up, binding, and total production are ofa 
very high order. Both author and the publishers need to be thanked for 
such an excellent work. 

Reviewed by : 

Dr. R.L. Varshney 

Professor & Head 

PG & Research Department of English, 
University of Gurukula Kangri, Hardwar. 
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Editorial : Spiritual Exercises: 


For the preservation of afamily one must be Prepared to 
abandon a man; fora village, a family; for a country, a 
village; and for the atman, the entire earth. 

—Afahabkarata (V. 127, 48) 


The world can be bettered by improving the humans, and the 
humans can be reformed by soul’s reformation or mental transforma- 
tion through individual effort, sedhana, bhakti, gyana and karma. The way 
to happiness, leading to Moksha, the blissful state of peace and 
union with God lies in raising the self above selfishness, attachments 
and vices. To the body we give food from birth till death, to improve 
intelligence we make all possible efforts of sending the child toa 
School, then to a college and then to a university, provide him with 
all kinds of books, stationery and other mental execrises. Most 
human beings go on improving intellect and intelligence by all 
Possible methods. For our material growth we remain busy with 
economic activities for a very-very long period of our life. But we 
ignore the soul. Neither our parents nor other members of the 
tamily, nor we ourselves do anything for our soul. And then we are 
Caught unawares by Death. We believe that the quest for the 
Infinite is very uncertain and indefinite and abstract. We do not 
Get proper teachers to train us in spiritual advancement. In fact it is 
aS material and concrete as the quest for body or mind is We do 
Not experience the pleasures of the pursuit of soul, or else mystic 
Pleasures are worthier than material and sensuous pleasures. We 
= do not take spiritual exercises. We do not make any sincere effort, 
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ie religious orders and sects, we can begin our spiritual journey with 
a few basic exercises. Honesty, truthfulness, detachment, unselfish- 
ness, charity, service to the needy and the poor, love, harmony, 
= balance between the contraries, reading good literature, contempla- 
ce ting good ideas, cherishing fair notions, meditation, yoga, urata, 
z ‘sadhana, tapas, prayer, worship, chita-vrati-nigraha, pursuing niyamas 
2° and yamas, a constant effort to detach our soul from the mundane 
ees world of materialism and connect it to Divinity, Fellowship with Gog 
$ and enjoyment of His company in vacant moments, are only a few 
i of the spiritual exercises a man should take. We take three times 
; food and several times tea and other drinks to keep our body 
E going; but we do not take proper spiritual food to keep our soul 
going. Even if we start remembering God at least three or four 
times a day, we shall be passing through the prelude to God- 
realization. Self-realization is a necessary pre-condition to God- 
J realization. And the first step towards self-realization is honest 
~ living and working, and this exercise can be begun any day, even 
= by the so-calleu ‘sinners’, Let Bhoga lead to Yoga. You have 
enjoyed enough worldly peasures, do enjoy the pleasures of the soul 
too. Be a faquir in your heart, and you will find all the riches of the 
world at your feet. Constant effort 'o seek contentment in whatever 
= you have, to limit your cesires and needs to a minimum possible 
will definitely ensure you peace and happiness in this sorrow- 
ridden world of cares and troubles. Join in this race of the sadhaks. 
_ Think, Think ! And:change your mind, and routine, purify your soul, 
E elevate your self. Be a partner with us in this quest for the Inti- 
nite, to make your life full and meaningful. Train your children in 
the spiritual exercises from the very beginning; and do not ignore 
this aspect of humans. By concentrating only on the body and the 
_ mind of your children and not training them properly in spirituality, 
_ you are committing a grave mistake and a serious sin. Awake, sit’ 
awake; Rise Up, sir, rise up ! Go to the Vedas ! 


—R,L. Varshney 
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Being and Nothing in the Rg Veda 
and in Hegel 


Prof, Dr. Juan Miguel de Mora* 


À title such as the one which heads this paper cannot contain 
thore than a brief proposition. Its indispensable evolution will 
necessarily have a much greater extension as well as the character- 
itics of a study with no limit of time and space. 


In order to place this report in its proper perspective and sphere, 
| shall begin with words spoken by the president of the International 
Association of Sanskrit Studies, .our dear and respected Professor 


Doctor R.N. Dandekar, in 1981, upon inaugurating the Fifth World 
Sanskrit Conference : 


“Friends | The Indology of recent years differs substantially from 
the Indology of the earlier periods in respect of its scope and 


extent... Indeed, Indology now comprehends knowledge in all 

fields-humanistic, social, scientffic and technical—in so far as it 
f . helps towards a full understanding ofthe development of the 
| Personality and character of India through the ages." 


l totally agree with this point of view and believe, furthermore, 
it is not possible to deal with subjects which concern India, and 


me eel with its ancient culture, as though they were not of this 
orld. 


X that 


"Insti 5 3 = TSE or 
stitute of Philological Research, National Autonomous University of Mexico. 
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Ancient India was not only a very important part of the huma 
of that time, but als> one ofthe first exponents of human talent: 
philosophy, science and the arts flourished there when other peoples 
a -had not yet reached the level of civilization. This fact, go easy to 
bos prove with respect to the lyurveda, to mathematics and astronomy 

must drive us to study ancient Indian thought in depth, inquiring 
- into its possbile influences, its advances, its progress with respect to 
other cultures and its dimension of depth not only at the level a 
religious philosophy but also at that of philosophy in general. 


n ity 


One aspect of Indian thought which immediately draws one's 
attention in the Rg Veda is the content of a reflection which reveals 
Ese profound meditation, at the same level as that achived by the most 
= eminent thinkers of the West and, in the philosophical sphere, 
frequently far ahead of them. 


So let us begin our discussion : in mandala X, hymn 72, verse 
4 of the Re Veda, one can read: 


= 


aditerdakso ajayata daksadvaditih pari 


; ‘As my work in Sanskrit is from this language into Spanish, 
J must employ here the work of translators who work with English 
Thus, Griffith translates the verse as follows: 


Daksa was born of Aditi, and Aditi Daksha’s Chijd.2 


Abinash Chandra Bose translates it thus : 


and Daksha was born of Aditi 
and of Daksha was Aditi born.? 


We could add other translations but it would be pointless. The 
Sanskrit text is quite clear andthe only thing which could vary in 
= Other languages would be the form, not the substance. 


The poet who wrote this hymn was capable of profundity equal 
to or surpassing that of the most important philosophers the human 
race has produced anywhere. Yaska finds that distich difficult 
__ understand and says that “They may have had the same origin; or 
cording to the nature of the gods, they may have. derived thel 
stance from one another." We do notknow what Sanskrit term 3 


1 
employed by Yaska and that Griffith translates as ‘'substanc® i 
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gut if we remember te ‘substance” in that term used by Western 
philosophers when they inquire into the ultimate being of things, and 
that in the last analysis (Descartes, Spinoza), and in a strict sense, 
only God is substance, the term is well employed. — = 


Let us now analyse the rigvedic text we have quoted by giving 
ita philosophic reading : 


If from Aditi Daksa was born and from Daksa, Aditi, then it 
follows that the Non-Being of Daksa was already contained in Aditi'’s 
it Being at the same time as Aditi's Non-Being was contained in 
` Daksa’s Being. Therefore (and without considering what Aditi and 
Daksa may mean words), the Vedic poet is Saying that Being is 
contained in Non-Being and that Non-Being is contained in Being. 


te FS] 


If we address ourselves to the meaning of the names, we find _ a 
that Daksa is associated with the idea of creative power and the — ; 
Satapatha Brahmana (Kanda \\ adhyaya 4, brahmana 4) identifies him with 
Prajapati, the Creator. This is consistent with those parts of the \ 


Rg Veda in which it is said that the sole God has many names (i.e 
Mandala |, 164). 


Aditi, the mother of the gods, is Infinity inasmuch as she hereself 
is infinite. According to these interpretations, it follows that Creation 
Springs from Infinity and Infinity in turn springs from Creation, an 
idea of deep content which we shall not analyse at this time. 


But the concept that Being is contained in Non-Being and Non- 
Being in Betng is not only expressed in hymn X.72 of the Veda. It is 
anidea that appears several times in the Rg Veda. For example, in 


X90, the purusa-sukta, it is said that Viraj is born of Man and Man of 
Viraj 


Viraj, the creative power, is called the irradiating one-according 
to Sayana— because all substances appear distinct in Viraj. Thus — 
the fifth Strophe of the purusa-sukta acquires its full meaning : the- 
Clarification and differentiation of all things are born of Man and, at 
the Same time, Man is born of that differentiation, Once more Being 
'S Contained in Non-Being and vice versa. 


2 The profound idea of the relation and interpenetration betwee 
ng and Non-Being is not always expressed with sym 
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In the same hymn, number X.72, it is said in two stanzas that “Bein 
was born of Non-Being.” g 

The idea that Being and Non-Being are in essence one and 
the same thing is to bə found in hymn 129 of mondala X when itis 
said, in Chandra Bose's translation, that “There was neither 
existence nor non-existence then'’® and in Griffith’s that “Then was 
not non-existent nor existent” and in the next stanza: “Deth was not 
then, nor was there aught immortal’’.° 


Bose translates this as follows : “There was no death then, nor 
immortality” and goes on to translate stanza 4 as “The sages search- 
ing in their hearts with wisdom/found in non-existence the kin of 
existence,’> which Grffith words as follows: “Sages who searched 
with their heart's thought/discovered the existent’s kinship in the 
non-existent.’ 


The Rg Veda maintains in this hymn that when 


There was no death then, nor immortality, 
nor of night or day was there any sign. 

The ONE breathed airless by self-impulse; 
other than THAT was nothing whatsoever.’ 


The One, God, as we shall see later, is but undifferentiated 
unity which, according to Hegel, constitutes the beginning of the 
Opposites. 


We are only dealing here with the Rg Veda, knowing full well 
that the Bhagavad Gita (II, 16) states the contrary. We shall also leave 
for our later study the analysis of the words the Veda employs for 
“Being” and ‘‘Non-Being’’. As we said at the beginning of this 
Paper, ours is now but a proposition. And so we continue. 


When hymn 129 of the tenth mandala says that there was neither 
existence nor non-existence, neither death nor non-death, itis cleat 
after a philosophical reading, that both opposites are deeply united, 
as One cannot exist without the other. Without a notion of existence, 


‘how could one conceive the lack of it’? Without a notion of death; 


how could one think of non-death ? That is why the sages found in 


_Non-Being the link with Being. The Rg Veda describes the immediates 
primitive union of the opposites in this faultless dialectic thought. 
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And we donot mean Platonic dialectics, which involve the 
Socratic question and answer procedure, which flourished in the 4th 
` century B.C. 


Nor is it a question of Aristoteliaa dialectics, as the logic of the 
probable or the rational, non-demonstrative procedure, belonging to 
the same period as Plato Nor the dialectics of the stoics, who 
identified them with logic. 


What India puts to mankind starting from the Rg Veda is 
dialectics as a synthesis of the opposites, an idea which appears in 
Europe in 1794 with Fichte, but that is definitely formulated by Hegel 
\ at the beginning of the 19th century, that is, some four thousand 
years after it was formulated in the first of the Vedas. 


Let us see Hegel's thesis was on this matter : - 
The beginning is not pure Nothing, but rather a Nothing from 

which Something must emerge; therefore Being is already 

contained in the beginning. Consequently, the beginning 

contains both: Being and Nothing; it is the unity of Being and 
Nothing; that is, it is a Non-Being that at the same time is 

Being, and a Being that at the same time is Non-Being.” 


(From Aditi was Daksa born, and from Daksa was Aditi born. 
in both, Being and Non-Being are found together. There was no 
“death nor non-death, that is, there was a Nothing in which Being and 
Non-Being, death and non-death, Being and Nothing, as Hegel said 
were contained.) 


And Hegel goes on to say: 


Furthermore : Being and Nothing exist in the beginning as 
different concepts; for the beginning signals something distinct; 
it is a Non-Being which refers to Being, as to another, what is 
1 beginning does not yet exist; it only goes towards Being. 

Consequently, the beginning contains Being as something 

Which moves away from Non-Being or eliminates it, that is, as 
5 an opposite of Non-Being.® : 


(In fact, in the Peda too, one and the other exist in the beginning 
3S different concepts, as was pointed out by Hegel : one is Aditi and — 
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Š the other is Daksa, one is death and the other is immortality, one is 
Being and the other Non-Being.) 


And Hegel continues : 

HE : But on -the other hand, that which begins already exists, but 
age simultaneously it docs not exist yet. The opposites Being 
2 Non-Being are therefore at the beginning of an immediate dnon 
3 that is, the beginning is their undifferentiated unity.” 


Eta (That is the way it is in the Vda: the One is the undifferentiated 
unity which precedes the birth of the opposites. All the opposites are 
already contained in that undifferentiated unity, the One.) 


Vegi 


Hegel states, then, that: “Pure Being and pure Nothing are 
= therefore the same thing’2° and affirms that 


Popular dictums, particularly Oriental ones, which state that all 
i that which exists has in its birth the germ of its death and that. 
inversely, death is the entry into a new life, express in substance 
the same unity of Being and Nothing. But these expressions have 
I = Se substratum where the transfer is achieved; Being and Nothing 
a are kept separate in time, they are represented as alternating within 
= jt, but not thought in their abstraction, and therefore neither are 
es they thought in such a way as to be in themselves and by themselves 
the same thing.” 


; But it so happens that when it is said that of Aditi was Daksa i 
born and that from within Daksa, Aditi, or that Viraj is born of Man i 
and that Man is born of Viraj or, further, that Being and Non-Being i 
or death and non-death did not exist. 


s 1. Being and Nothing are not kept separate in time, as Hegel i 
claims, but are simultaneous. ; a 


2. They are thought in abstraction. Is there a greater 
abstraction than to Say “Being and Non-Being’’? and 


3. By putting it that way, as inseparable concepts, the Rg Veda 
admits that they are, in themselves and by themselves, the same 
thing, as the sages find one in the other. 


The obvious conclusion is that Hegel did not read the Rg Veda 
though he wrote about the Vaisesika, the Bhagavad Gila and othe » 4 
Í nae and, as Icilio Vecchiotti states: “Indian philosophy h a 
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had no harsher detractor than Hegel’’ although, he adds, ‘‘one 

eat expect more from Hege! than could be given by his time, 

although one must demand of him that he keep within the limits of- 
what his time could give him." 

This paper is no place to delve into Hegel’s Judgements on 

the Bhagavad Gita and other aspects of Indian. philosophy, which | 

will be gone into in the enlargement of this report. 


What we believe we have cleared up in this first glance atc the 
matter is that the concept of Being and Nothing in the Re Veda is 
essentially the same as that ofthe author of The Science of Logic 
although, naturally, it is not handled in the same way as it is by 
Hegel, who wrote about it several thousand years later. 
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GURUKULA KANGRI VISHWAVIDYALAYA : 
A Quinquennium of Continuing Progress 
& Growth (1980-85) 


G. B. K. Hooja* 


The fapoohumi, the Gurukula founded by Swami Shraddhananda, 
came out of the eddies of the '70’s’ which was a turbulent and dis- 
turbed period in its history. The clouds of darkness which had 
eclipsed its glory during 1976-77 and 1977-79 were over after the 
judgement of the District Sessions Judge, Saharanpur, dt. 2nd duly, 
1980. The institution came out of eclipse with massive restoration 

| and rehabilitation work, release of grants by the government, dis- 
j bursement of up-to-date salary to the staff, amendment of Consti- 
| tution and restructuring of administration after the appointment of 
Dr. R.L. Varshney as Registrar in August 1977. The period between 
1980 and 1985 was a period ot Stability, consolidation and constant 
progress. The story of two parallel administrations during 1977-80 
is too painful and ghastly to record, Unfortunately the prestigious 
Ayurveda College of Gurukula Kangri too slipped out of the hands of 


Arya Samaj after its take-over by U.P. Government on request from 
the students and staff, ; 


a Towards the close of the ‘Seventies Í found myself heading the 
= Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya (GKV) Hardwar. As | landed there 


‘G.B.K. Hooja, I.A S.; (Retd) : former Vice Chancellor, Gurukula Kangri 


 Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwar. 
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n November 1975, | found GKV immersed in a grave crisis. The 
Review Committee set up by the UGC sometimes earlier had said 
in no uncertain terms that the institution had failed to develop and 
nourish the ideals of its founder, Swami Shraddhananda and had not 
come up to the expectations of the UGC in acquiring excellenca in its 
special field of Indology and Vedic studies. Consequently it had 
recommended its de-recognition as a deemed university and merger ~ 
of its colleges in Meerut University as affiliated colleges. 


At that time the Ayurveda College was a part of GKV. But as 
the management had failed to pay to its teachers and other emplo- 
yees their salaries for several months, there was deep discontent a 
among the staff-members. The crisis was ovefcome temporariy by 
advancing loans from the university funds, but the malady was so 
endemic that eventually the college staff raised a demand for the 
governmentalization of the institution and consequently the college 
slipped out of the hands of the Arya Samaj and was taken over by 
the Government in 1977. 


To my further dismay, | found that the peace at the campus ~ 
was a very fragile affairs. The GKV had three hostels which were — 
literally the dens of criminals and harbourers of murderers. The 
teachers were afraid to visit them. The milder students who were 
obliged to live in the hostels mutely suffered the dominance of the 
more aggressive residents. While taking a round of the Sciance — 
Faculty | was informed that Prof. O.P. Sinha, Head of Chemistry — 
Department had fallen a martyr to the bullets of a student’s assassin 
whom he had detected using unfair means. l was least prepared 
for this, and was so disturbed that | could not take a morsel tomy 
mouth for the next forty-eight hours. 


Yet another shocking experience was the physical assault on 
the Finance Controller Vohra, by the non-teaching staff as the F.C. 
declined to fix their revisd salaries in accordance with their dictates. 
This led me to undertake a seventy-six hour fast. : 


‘Having discussed the situation with the Faculty it was identified 
git the remedy lay in reviving the Guru-Shishya tradition for which 
he Gurukula was known in the past. It was accordingly decide 


that the Gurukula should be split into houses and that 
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sandhya-havan should be started in the hostels. The teachers appre. 
ciated that they existed for the growth and development of the 
students who had been entrusted to their care in all good faith By 
their parents, and that it was up to them to discharge this responsi- 
bility, and not to fall them. This was the call of the teacher's 
swadharma. 


There was never any doubt that the Gurukula had a great deal 
to contribute towards nation building, by imparting value-oriented 
cducation and by participating in the programme of social service, 
rural upliftment, adult education, and economic amelioration of the 
weaker classes through its staff and students engaged in socio-eco- 

- logical researches and extension work inspired by Vedic ideals. 


As part of the revival of the astrama system, it was decided to 
revive the practice of yogabhyas and vratabhyaz for the physical and 
Spiritual growth of the brahmacharis. The brahmacharis were also 
invited to memorize every day one Veda mantra with its translation, 

- and these were subsequently published as Govardhan Jyoti Rashmis 
with the financial assistance provided by the Sanghar Vidya Sabha 
Trust, Jaipur and distributed free of cost. 


Similarly the Brahmacharya Sutra which forms a part of the Atharva 


` Veda and the second-and the third chapters of the Satyartha Prakash by 


Swami Dayananda which lay down the principles and methodology 
of education in accordance with Vedic scriptures were published as 
Govardhan Jyoti Rashmis. Some selected Vedic mantras were trans- 
lated into English by Pt. Satyakama Vidyalankar and subsequently 
published in popular series by Rajpal & Sons. 


In the bygone century the great Vedlc scholar Prof. Guru Dutta 
had brought out the Vedic Magazine. Later it was revived by Acharya 
Ram Deva of Gurukula Kangri. This journal had brought the Arya 
Samaj Movement to the notice of Leo Tolstoy and Romain Rolland. 
Naturally, | wished to see its iatest issues. but found on enquiring 


that it had ceaseu publication about 40 years ago. It was decided 


to revive it as the Vedic Path, and! am glad to say that this journal, 
after its rebirth, has now made a good headway in scholarly 
research. 
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_ Another weakness which was identified lay in the Constitution ` 
of GKV. Under the Constitution, the President of the Arya Prati- 
nidhi Sabha Punjab was the ex-officio Chancellor of the Vishwa- 
vidyalaya, and as this office was subject to annual bouts, it had an 
unstabilizing effect on the Gurukula environment. This reflected on 
its academic performance. In consultation with the Government of 
India, the Chancellor was persuaded to nominate a sub-committee 
to draft a new constitution for GKV. The sub-com wittee included 
eminent scholars like Dr. Satyavrata, Dr. Satya Ketu, Prof. Masud 
Hussain, Prof. Bhakta Darshan, Dr. D.P. Singh, and Dr. Surajbhan 
who was requested to head this sub-committee. This sub-committee 
entered upon its task with commendable speed but before it could 
finalize its recommendations, kaleidoscopic events took place at GKV 
which soon engulfed it in a long period of turmoil and turbulence. 


In May, violent and angry demonstrations were mounted by the 
students and staff of the Ayurveda College since the teachers were 
not getting their salaries in time. On May 10, when | came to 
Hardwar after attending the convocation of the University of Udaipur, 
| was gheraoed by them and was released at midnight at the inter- 
vention of the Residence Magistrate. Two days later the rebellious 
students further indulged in acts of gross misconduct and indisci- 
pline in support of their demands for the governmentalization of the 
Ayurveda College, which was eventually, conceded by the Arya 
Pratinidhi Sabha Punjab, in its meeting held on the 15th May. 


As the GKV opened after the summer vacation, it was again 
faced with a turbulent situation. While the earlier demonstrations 
had been against the management of the pharmacy, this time the 
Students were aggrieved over the conduct of fhe then Registrar. At 
dead of night on August 2, | found the Registrar being pushed about 
Outside my house. | came out and tried to shield him. Next l found 
the headmaster of the school being dragged. This time! had no 
hesitation in calling the police, who controlled the situation. Next 
Morning witnessed the recrudescence of the trouble by a hostel 
Supervisor who brought about hundred school boys in a processicn 

_ to my house. They were shouting slogans. | tried to pacify them 
but in vain 


't-appeared that most of the teachers of GKV preferred to stay 
aloof and watched the events with utter disinterestedness and — 
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iedifference. Nevertheless, they met ina conclave and did not hesitate 
in criticizing my administration. Their main demand was that the 
_ Education Ministry should appoint an administrator for GKV. 


Thus finding the teachers in a mutinous mood and unable to 
contact the Chancellor from Haridwar, | decided to proceed to Delhi 
to meet the authorities. From Delhi | contacted the Chancellor at 
Jalandhar and requested him to visit Delhi. After his arrival we 
went to see the Union Minister of Education and other authorities 


but we drew a blank. 


In this situation, | decided to tender my resignation as | felt 
that | was sheerly wasting my time and energies in shouldering the 
responsibility of the office of the Vice-Chancellor of GKV. | noted 
that the history of the GKV during the last several years had been 
that of violence, disturbances, mutual confiicts and pillage. My 
conscience siid that my stay in Gurukula was utterly useless. 
Under these circumstances, | requested the Visitor to accept my 
resignation immediately and forwarded a copy of the same to the 
Chancellor and the Union Ministry of Education. 


Next day, the Chancellor declared GKV closed sine die. He, 
however, directed the Registrar to open the administrative office on 
‘August 16. The order of the Chancellor directing the closure of 
GKV gave a shock to the teachers, and some of them approached 
Swami X who came to the campus on August 11 and forcibly 
occupied GKV. He issued my dismissal orders and appointed the 
Acting Registrar as Acting Vice-Chancellor. 


A meeting of the Senate of GKV was called for August 21 to 
consider the situation. It endorsed the Chancellor's decision to 
close the GKV sine die. The services of the Acting Registrar were 

terminated and Dr. R.L. Varshney was appointed Registrar. 


When my resignation came up for consideration, the Senate 
decided not to accept it. 


_ On August 28,1 received a letter from the Chancellor who 
appreciated my difficulties and was sorry for the ill-treatment 
; ccorded to me. But he said that there was no question of accepting 
my resignation and requested me to continue as the V.C. 
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Following the trespass into the Gurukula premises by the Swami 
faction the uncommitted teachers and the employees were bewildered 
and did not know to whom they should turn. For non-payment of 
electric dues, electricity connections were cut off. Thus the inmates 
were not only plunged into darkness but also suffered conditions 
of acute drought on account of the failure of water supply. Add to- 
these the interruption in the payment of wage-bills and you have 
a picture of abject misery. Not being able to cope with the strain, 
the wife of One professor turned insane and when the body of 
another professor was found lying unclaimed on a railway track near 
Luxur, foul play was suspected. 


Having failed to secure a favourable response from the 
government, it was decided at a joint meeting of the Arya Vidya 
Sabha and GKV Senate held at Hardwar to walk into the premises 
of GKV in difiance of Secion 144 CPC. About two hundred persons 
including some ladies marched towards GKV under the leadership 
of the Chancellor and courted arrest. 


y 


This formed the subject of a speech by Om Prakash Tyagi, 
M.P. in the Lok Sabha on Dec. 12, 1977. Next day, the Chencellor 
and the other persons were set free. 


As nothing happened, the staff, in exasperation, embarked 
upon a relay fast in front of the court of the Resident Magistrate. 
To lend weight to their agitafion, Ram Gopal Shalwale, President 
Sarvdeshik Arya Pratinidhi and Pushpa, the grand daughter of Swami 
Shraddhananda also entered into faston January 22, 1978. As the 
condition of Ram Gopal became critical, the Prime Minister, Morarji 
Desai decided to intervene. He sent Babu Jagjivan Ram to plead with 
the old man to break his fast on February 2. Before breaking his fast, 
the old man was assured that the Prime Minister would appoint an = 
Administrator to run GKV. È 


Accordingly, when Som Dutta Vidyalankar was nominated 
Administrator by the Prime Minister, | handed in my resignation to 
his Secretary Hansmukh Shah on April 6. However, when some days 
later Som Dutta visited GKV to assume charge he was rebuffed by 
‘the usurpers. On April 18, he wrote to me to say that since he had 
found himself unable to function as Administrator, | should contin 
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| in my office as hithertofore, and that he would presently submit ite 
report to the Prime Minister. 


In view of these developments and in order to avoid loss of term 


Varshney, under my orders, commenced th 


to the students, Dr. 2 


annual examination of GKV on April 24. 


{ Since the Govt of India would not release maintenance grants 

| in favour ot V.S. Verma the parallel Vice-Chancellor appointed By 

| the usurpers, he filed a writ of memandus in the High Court of 
Allahabad. The Government of India resisted the writ on the ground 
that they did not acknowledge Verma as V.C, so the writ was 
dismissed by the High Court on May 3. 


However, while repelling the claim of Verma, the GOI did not 
make a statement in my favour either. This led the learned judge 
to say in the aforesaid order that Verma could file a declaratory 
suit, if he so desired. ‘Thereupon, Verma filed a declaratory suit 
in the cou:t of the Civil Judge, Roorkee on May 20.. This suit dragged 
on for three years, and plunged the staff of GKV in along travail of 
agony. Ultimately, Som Nath Marwaha, who ably -piloted the 
defence of GKV, secured a judgement in its favour from the District 
and Sessions Judge, Saharanpur on July 2, 1980. In his judgement 
the learned judge repelled the claim of Verma and heid that! was 
and continued to remain the Vice-Chancellor. of the university, duly 
| appointed. During the course of the suit 77 employees of the GKV 
i had requested to be impleaded as defendants, claiming reinstatement 
and the payment of their salaries. The learned judge observed 
that they were not party to the suit initially instituted. The plaintiffs 
had not sought any relief aganist them, nor had they entered the suit 
as plaintiffs, so no relief could be awarded to them. As such he 
held that the redressal of their grievances rested with the persons 
authorized to manage the institution and competent to pay them 
the dues claimed, if any. = 


When I reached Hardwar on July !4,! found the staff full of 
relief and joy at this happy turn of events. 


Following the judgement, a meeting of the Senate was called 
for July 13 to take stock of the situation. At this meeting, | again 
Peg submitted my resignation, stating that! had turned 65, and that I 

should, therefore, like to be relieved. But the Chancellor and the 


ee 
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members of the Senate requested me to continue till the end of my 


second term and to bring the GKV back to the rails. | felt duty bound 


to ag ree. 


However, it was not to be smooth sailing allalong. On 
September 6, | received a threatening letter purporting to be from ‘the 
well-wishers of the institution andthe gurdas of U.P.’ asking me to 
remove the new Headmaster, oiherwise | would be shot dead within 
a fortnight. | was persuaded to send a copy of this letter to the 
Superintendent of Police, who promptly appointed a shadow for my 


protection. 


An interesting episode, which, in retrospect now appears to be 
somewhat hilarious and comic, took place during this period, when 
some senior officials of the Ayurved Dept. came to visit the Principal 
and were lodged for the night at my residence. In these days, we 
were receiving frequent threatening phone calls from persons who 
identified themselves as known gundas. The police had, therefore. 
posted night guards at my lodge and on this particular night two 
armed guards sat dozing in their chairs in back verandah. As one of 
these visitors got up to visit the toilet he got the shock of his life, 
when he found himself confronted by these armed sentries whe 
suddenly became alert on the opening of the door. It appears that he 
spent the rest of the night tossing in his bed, for when, as the dawn 
broke. we offered him a cup of tea, he said thathe did not feel 
inclined to take it and had decided to leave the house immediately for 
Roorkee The Principal felt duty bound to escort him to the Dayanand 
Gate from where he caught the highway to Roorkee. 


l would like to record here a unique event. Iftcols pee ian 
September 21 when Bhisham Pandey, an outlaw, whose name was a 
terror in the neighbourhood presented himself, at my pursuation, 
at the Yagyashala of the Amrit Vatika to receive his Yagyopaveet before 
the sacred fire and undertook a vow to reform his life. Dr. Jaideva 
tenamed him Narayan. Later, Bhisham Narayan is understood to 
have taken some contracts and there have been no adverse reports 
regarding his activities. 


As the academic session approached its end, the university 
decided to organize the Dayananda Enlightenment Day at Kangri 
Village on March 4, 1981. Following this, a three-day camp was held — 
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atthe old campus of Gurukula Kangri where a dilpidated college 
building still proudly proclaims its past glory, on an island in the 
Ganga. As the campers roamed about, they discovered under a mound 
a havan-kunda around which the founding fathers used to perform 
their daily sandhya-havan, As we sat round this havan-kunda performing 
the sacred jajna four messages flashed across my mind : 


1. Burn your evil desires; 
2. Spread light all around; 


3. Exhale fragrance all around; 


4. Never feel denressed but always strive to leap upward just 
as the fire does. 


As we mused over these messages during Our intellectual 
sessions; the campers decided that GKV should also undertake the 
service of the Kangri village which was the mother village of the 
= Vishwavidyalaya, in a systematic manner. It was decided to plant 750 
g: _ trees, one tree for every villager, at Kangri during the next monsoon. 
The State Bank of India, Jwalapur and Co-operative Bank 
Najibabad .were persuaded to distribute loans to the villagers for 
purchase of animals and starting of small businesses, leading to 
self-employment. The villagers were advised to grow vegetables and 
flowers which had a ready market in Hardwar. Construction of a 
pucca link road was completed within a fortnight and construction 
_ of houses for weaker sections, a community hall and some shops 
were also undertaken with the assistance of the District Development 
-~ authorities. Two progressive villagers came forward to establish 
-bio-gas plants. The adult education programmes was also taken in 
_ hand, besides the establishment of the Govardhan Shastri Library” 
with the assistance of the university and the Sanghar Vidya Sabha 
Trust. It was a red-letter day in the history of Kangri village when 
the Commissioner, Moradabad Division held a Joan mela in this 
out-of-the-way place, which had remained neglected for the last 
50 years. 


Yet another notable activity of this year was the organization 
of the Arya Bhatta Science Mela on the occasion of the Annual 
_ Convocation of GKV. The purpose was to bring Science under the 
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focus of the visiting pilgrims as it was felt the educational programme a 
of Swami Dayananda was aimed primarily at the removal of ignorance 
and superstitions and the development of the scientific temper- 
The Swami had advocated, in his chapters on Education, in his 
magnum opus, the ‘Satyartha Prakash’, the study not only of the Vedas 
and the scriptures but also of the Science of Life 
(Ayurveda), Military Science (Dhanurveda), Aesthetics (Gandharva 
Veda), and Craft and Vocational education (Artha Veda). For the 
syllabus leading to the Bachelor's degree (Snataka) he had 
recommended the study not of three subjects only but also had listed 
numerous other subjects such as astronomy, biology, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, government and so on. 


During the course of time, however, an impression has grown 
that the Gurukulas are supposed to produce only Vedic scholars 
and priests. It was to dispel this impression that the Scien¢e Fair 
was organized in April 1981, and Prof. Jagdish Narain, the then 
Vice-Chancellor of Roorkee University was requestea to inaugurate 3 
it. The same day he released the first issue of the Arya Bhalta,a 
quarterly science journal in Hindi. 


The year 1981-82 was a year of continuous progress. The main 
achievement of. the next year. was the amendment of 
the Constitution of GKV. We were lucky to have T.N. Chaturvedi as 
Union Secretary of Education for a short span. He appreciated the 
objectives and the potential of GKV. At the same time, asa 
seasoned administrator, he laid his fingers on the pulse of GKV and 
identified its weak points. Thus during his term of office we were . 
able to amend the constitution of GKV. Under the Constitution, as 
amended, the office of the Chancellor was delinked from the office 
of the President, Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab and the term of 
the Chancellor was fixed to be three years. Similarly, for the — 
selection of the Vice-Chancellor, a nominee of the U.G.C. was 
included in the panel, meant for the purpose. The term of the — 
Registrar was restricted to 5 years and the selection of the Finance 
Officer was to be made on the recommendation of the Comptrotier 
and Auditor General, thus extending the choice to the whole of 
India. These reforms introduced the desired element of stability in 


Of parallel authorities and officers claiming to control GKV. lam — 


va 
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glad to record that during the last seven years the efficacy of the 
amended constitution has been validated more than once. 


This year Honourable Shri Balram Jakhar, Speaker of tee 
Sabha was invited as the Chief Guest at the annual convocation, 


Similarly, in the year 1982-83, GKV registered further Progress. 


In September, a national workshop on the Vedic System of 
Education was organized at GKV. It was attended by scholars from 
several universities. In her inaugural address, Mrs Madhuri Shah, 
Chairperson UGC, referred to the contribution of Swami Dayananda 
to the renaissance of India and said that the educational world 
expected alead from the Gurukula, which possessed a priceless 
treasure in the form of the Vedas. 


The workshop developed 21 recomm2ndations. The first and 
the foremost recommendation was that the education of women 
should receive primary consideration in educational planning, since 
it was the mother who exercised incalculable influence on the 
growth and development of the child, and thus, the nation. The 
workshop recommended compulsory basic education and examined 
in this respect the impediments which stood in the way of the 
implementation of this programme. It recommended that educational 


vocationalized. Further, that all schooling should be democratized 
.and elitist schools should give place to neighbourhood/community 
schools. It also recommended that field work in the 
programme of adult educationyrural development should be made 
a pre-condition for the award of a university degree. Further, that 
job should be delinked from degrees aid there should be a ban on 
strikes by teachers/students/non-teaching staff who should teach/ 
learn for at least 200 days in a year The workshop recommended 
the full utilization of mass-media and also the organization of 
teachers’ orientation courses, since it was felt that the responsibility 
of delivering the goods ultimately rested with the teachers and that 
no institution could rise above the standard of its teachers. 


The academic session this year culminated in the presence g 
the President of India who delivered the convocation address m 
the Chief Guast on 13 April, 1933. Tha President mantioned: ! E; 
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his address, that GKV was a pioneer amongst the universities 

which started imparting education through the national language. 

He noted that patriots like Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Shraddhananda, 

Bhai Parmananda and revolutionaries like Ram Prasad Bismil, 
Ashfaq Ullah, Thakur Roshan Singh, Bhagat Singh, who had given | 
their all to the country, were inspired by the teachings of the Arya ) 
Samaj and its founder Swami Dayananda, who -was the first Indian 
leader, after the debacle of 1857, to raise the slogan of swarajya for 
Indians 


‘He appreciated the extension work and the programme of 
rural reconstruction undertaken by GKV. 


The year 1983-84 opened on a very elevating not with the 
organization of a Seminar on Environment on the World Environment 
Day, which was inaugurated by Dig Vijai Singh, the Union Minister 
of Environment. This year the Vanamahotsava was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm, for on this occasion were present not only 
Minister Shivnath Singh Kushwaha and Commissioner, Meerut 
Division but also the celebrated lover of forests and the founder of 
the Chipko movement, Sunderlal Bahuguna, who was on the first 
leg of an all-India itnenary, in furtherance of his mission. 


GKV scored yet another achievement this year in securing a. 
Project for Ganga Basin integrated research from the Ministry of 
Environment. GKV was allotted the Ganga belt between Rishikesh 
and Garhmukteshwar for research and extension work-for the next 
three years. As a result of the study and of interaction with the 
People and officials concerned four reports were prepared in 1984 
and duly published. These generated a nation-wide interest and 
Understanding in respect of the problem of Ganga pollution. Soon 
after the Central Ganga Authority was established in 1985 and this 
gave direction aid speed to the action programmes of Jal Nigam, 
| Pollution Control Board, Municipalities and rhe Forest Department. 

f The U.P. Government and the people living in the villages on the 
| banks of the Ganga were activated to take measures for checking A 
| soil erosion and for protection of villeges from- floods. 


| In 1984, the facilities of GKV were made available to the 
P All-India Krishak Samaj to hold its annual meeting on the occasion 


vd 
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of the birth anniversary of P.S. Deshmukh, under the Presidents; 
of Shri Balram Jakhar, the Speaker of Lok Sabha, who was B 
enough ‘to find time, from his busy schedule, to visit the NSS Camp 
-heing held at the oid campus and at Kangri village to meet the 


campers and the villagers 


During this year GKV also secured the membership of the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities and the Vice Chancellor 
was invited to represent GKV at the Birmingham Conference. 


9th and 10th March 1984 were red-letter days in the history of 

GKV when the Visiting Committee of the UGC came here to assess 

- the Sixth Five Year Plan submitted by the university. The Committee 

appreciated the performance and the programmes of GKV and 

~ recommended to the UGC to lift the ban earlier placed by it on the 

release of Development-Grants to GKV In the event, GKV secured 

the grant of 50 lacs including 10 professorships and a Chair for 
Micro-biology for the remainder of the sixth plan period. 


This year GKV was privileged to have an Arya Sannyasi and 
= scientist of the standing of Swami Satyaprakash as the Chief Guest 
= on the occasion of the convocation. In his address, Swamiji dwelt 
on the definition of Yajna. According to him, Yajna was not just a 
ritual but all laboratories, research centres and observatories were 
Jajnas through which the rishis, seers, ancient or modern, sought to 
unravel, conceptualize and systematize their theories of evolution 
and growth of life and matter. The learned Swami referred to 
Maharshi Dayananda’s definition of Yajna as a system where the 


i learned are honoured and material wealth is created for the benefit 
= Of mankind along with the discovery and dissemination of knowledge 
__and achievement of spiritual advancement. 


As this year was the Centenary Year of the Nirvana of Swami 
Dayananda. Dr. Gangaram under the aegis of GKV published ‘World 
Perspectives on Swami Dayananda’ containing articles by national 
and international scholars. GKV further brought out a special num- 
_ ber of the Gurukula Patrika, fentitled ‘Rishi Dayananda ki Sadhana aut 
Siddhanta ? 


____ The 1984-85 session opened on an entirely chastened and opti- 
r stic mood. It seemed that the long nightmare was at last over. 
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The session opened with the 18th annual conference of the 
American Studies Association. It was inaugurated by Dr. Satyavrata 
who spoke about India’s global culture. Referring to Kipling’s lines, 
«West is West”, etc., he said that as an Indian philosopher he would 
say that West is West and East is East, and the twain shall for ever 


` meet. 


On duly 27, GKV. held an Examination Reforms Workshop under 
the guidance of Dr. V. Natarajan of ATU. The participants examined 
the various schemes which had been set forth by experts to remove 
the defects in the examinatien system and concluded by recommend- 
ing that it was time for the universities te introduce the credit system 
and’ Grade marking. as in vogue inthe lIT’s and the Agricultural 
universities, Reconstructuring of the syllabi and curricula was ‘also ae 
important ir this connection. 


| 
| 
| 


This year the Dept. ef Zoology secured a project for the study ` 
of Himalayan Ecology in the region of the Aunva Ashram situated in = 
tne Shivalik Range from the Ministry of Envirenment, in furtherance 
„of the famous Stockholm resolution or Environment. 


Kanva Valley is situated about 102 kms north of Hardwar, near 
Kotdwar town of District Pauri Garhwal, This valley is known for 
the Ashram of the legendary sage, Kanva who is understood to have 
found and nurtured the abandoned child Shakuntala, the product of 
the amorous relationship between Maharshi Vishwamitra and the 
heavenly fairy Menaka. On attaining puberty, Shakuntala became the 
queen consort of King Dushyanta and gave birth to Prince Bharat : 
after whose name our country is called Bharatvarsha. GKV selected 
this region for the aforesaid project particularly for this reason and — 
the fact that a Gurukula affiliated with GKV was already running at 
the spot. 3 


The Project envisaged the following seven objectives ` 

t) Creation of aore and free distribution- of saplings i 
rural areas. Š 

2) Survey and study a i: insect-pests and their cont 

measures. 


relation to suca ptiz a O 
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“speak on Vedic culture in various.USSR universities and academic 
gatherings. 
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4) Socio-economic survey of the area. 
5) Dissemination of Environmental know-how among the rural 
people. 
6) Land-use planning of the area. 
7) Suggesting and constructing flood-control measures in the 
area. 


| am glad to note that in pursuance of the above objectives, a 
nursery has been created at the Gurukula Kanva Ashram and about 
1.60 lakhs saplings of 23 species of fodder, fuel, flower, fruit and 

“medicinal importance have been raised. Out of these 1,146,000 
saplings have been planted through the villagers. It is gratifying 
to note that despite the worst drought of the century in 1986; by the 
end of July 1988, about 25,000 plants were found surviving. 


The soil of 4 different forests was chemically analysed. The 
study revealed that there was no deliterious affects of eucalyptiza- . 
tion on the soil quality. However, nitrogen contents were found 
lowest in the eucalyptus forest areas as compared with the 
others. Í - 


Socio-economic survey of 3 villages— Kangri, Motadhak, and 
Udairampur disclosed that villagers are quite conscious abou 
their ambjent environment. ; 


For flood-control measures it was observed that massive 
afforestation was needed in the catchment area ofthe river Malini- 
It was necessary to construct bandhas, spurs and concrete blocks on 
both the banks of the river Malini A proposal has been transmitted 
to the concerned authorities. 


The high water mark of the year was the release of ‘Principles 
of Polity in the Vedas’ written by Prof. Privavrata, the former Vice 
Chancellor, GKV by Smt. Indira Gandhi on 16-5-1984. 


During this year Dr. R.L, Varshney, Reader in English was 
sent on an academic visit to the USSR and had an opportunity to 
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In the month of December 1984, GKV hosted the North Zone 
Inter-University Badminton Tournament. About 40 universities 
participated. This was yet another break-through. — 


In January 1985 a North Zone Vice-Chancellors’ Se ninar was 
held at GKV to consider the question of educational facilities and 
concessions being given to the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribe pupils. The inangural address was delivered by T N Chaturvedi, 
Comptroller and Auditor General of India under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Mishra, VC, Lucknow University. This-Seminar recommended 
that for the next ten years the reservation policy should be followed 
in its present form. It endorsed the Gurukula system of education 
which guarantees equal Opportunities, equal boarding, lodging and 
clothing facitities to all, regardless of the parental status. It noted 
that the socio-cultural values advocated by Swami Dayananda, in 
accordance with the Vedic way of lifé did not permit distinctions 
and stratification on the basis of caste, creed, colour or rank. 


The Chairman of the University Grants Commission, Dr. 
Madhuri Shah visited the Gurukula in October 1984. She noted with 
satisfaction the various projects and courses being run by GKV 
and expressed the hope that along with teaching/learning/research 
extension of Vedic literature and oriental subjects, the study of 
modern subjects would also be encouraged. She desired the Faculty 
to draw up a 25-year perspective plan for GKV and promised to make 
available facilities for running a computer course here. d 


The Convocation of 1985 was addressed by Pt. Satyadev 
Bhardwaj Vidyalankar, a distinguished snataka of GKV and a noted 
philanthrophist and industrialist. Giving his blessing to the new 
graduates, he wished to see GKV develop as a World University of 


the Aryas. ? 


In the Vedic National Anthem our ancient rishis prayed as 
tallows : 


Oh, Supreme Lord : 
Let eminent scholars 

Possessing lustre of spiritual knowlege 3 
Be born in our state. 

And may brave warriors and statesmen 
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` Capable of serving the people 
‘Be born in our state, 
May we have cows 
Giving plentiful milk, 
` Stout oxen and swift horses- 
| And'valrous men i 
` “‘And-may there be born virtuous women: 
= Heroic youth and charioteess, 
Fighters with the will to victory 
And fit to shine in the assemblies. 
May clouds shower profuse rains 
Fo our utmost fulfilment. 
May fruit-bearing trees and herbs ripen- 
May we be able to safeguard 
- And protect our earnings and savings- 


[n pursuance of this desire and prayer, fhe Faculty of GKV 
visions this institution to emerge as an International centre of 
cellence for : : 


i) Advanced studies and research in Vedic thought incfuding 
aesthetics Gandharva Veda) and propagation of Vedic 
values (Saytyan, Shivam and Sunderam) : 


(nter-disciplinary studies and research in modern sciences 
with a view to developing scientific temper in the perspective 
of Vedic knowledge and Sanskrit Literature, 


Archaeological research and advancement of frontiers of 
knowledge in the field of Ancient indian Civilization and 


Culture; 


-Reinterpretation of medieval and modern Indian History 
culminating in the growth of a federal policy and Indian 
nationhood; 


Microlevel studies and research in the problem of rural 
poverty and the problems of disadvantaged sections 
including Scheduled'castes/tribes and urban slum-dweller 
Arti Veda) with a view to preparing cadres of rural/ 
No kers man thousands of strategical positions i | 
C-0: In Public Domain. Gurukul Collection, Haridwar 3 
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and abraad. 


6) Studies and research in the problems of world-peace and 
disarmament; 

7) Development of Physical Education, Sports, Military Science 
and Science of Health (Dhanurveda, Ayurveda and Yoga) 
with a view to preparing cadres of physical instructors end 
candidates seeking entry into armed forces andc 


ompetitive 
sports; > 


8) Education of women for the development and healthy 
growth of mother power (matri shakti). k 


The thought of Matri Shakti brings to mind the destardly 
assasination of Rashtramata, Bharatratna, Priyadarshini Indira 
Gandhi by her body guards. It was a national tragedy, which stunned, 
shocked and rocked for a while the entire nation. There was a 
clamour for revenge at Hardwar too but thanks to the guidance 
provided by the Faculty of GKV, the agitated students repelled the 
hudlums and lawless elements bent upon mischief. They came 
forward to protect their fellow Sikh students, members of the Faculty 
and the non-teaching staff. Soon enough, the nation (as well as 
Hardwar) recovered and gathered its calm, when the bereaved 
Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi ordered the mourning Chief Ministers 


who had assembled in Delhi to go back to their states and contiol 
law and order. 


Indiraji had stood tor national progress, unity and strength. 
She stood for international brotherhood and amity, peace and service 
of humanity. She was the Maessiah of the poor. She wanted to 
aneliorate their condition; she wanted to eradicate poverty and fight 
against the disruptive and adverse forces working inside and outside 
the country. She stood firm like a rock and fell like Joan of Arc, as 
she often used to muse. She dreamt of a new order, informed by 
Social justice, peace and stability. She fell a martyr to the cause of 


- democratic values and national glory. She was the symbol of Bharat 


Mata. In the manner of her dying, she has joined the immortals and 


has left a stern warning for us to remain ever vigilant against the 
evil forces operating within and without the country. 


In the condolence meeting which was held on the occasion, the 


Faculty and the students felt that this was no time for mourning. — 


ree 
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This was the time to pick up the bow and arrows, dropped by the 
great leader and to carry on her unfinished task, as ordained by the 
BS Vedic Scriptures. 


Hs Thus, as the time came for me to lay down the sceptre of 

fe the office of the VC, GKV, | could look back with satisfaction on the 

progress registered by the institution during the last decade, the 
credit for which should entirely go to the committed members of 

hs the Faculty and the enlightened leadership provided by the top 

administrtors, and also to the friends and wellwishers of GKV jn 
the Ministry of Education, U.G.C. and A.I.U. 


It was gratifying to note that the various programmes initiated 
by GKV had broken down the isolating walls of the university, as it 
were, and had brought the Faculty and the students face to face with 
the reality of the poor and deprived India, named as Daridranarayan by 
Vivekananda. | felt that they were now gradually but surely beginning 
to appreciate that 


\ 


re A University should serve as a Light House, 


| E And a catalytic agent for change, 
ees With the Faculty as the Source, > 
vane And student-power as the Medium, 


For growth of awareness: 
For dissemination of Knowledge and Wisdom, 
Leading to Peace, Progress and International Brotherhood. 


I, therefore, ended my fast report on the occasion of the 
Convocation of 1985 with the following invocation : 


VISHWAM PUSHTAM GRAAMAY ASMINNATURAM 
(May this vilfage never fall into depression again-} 
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(Last Instalment) 
R. P. Vedalankar* ~ 


CHAPTER FOUR 
REMEMBERING THE NAME OF GOD 


So far in the study of this fortieth chapter of the Yajurveda, 
we have identified several things—The type of character-overhauling 
that an aspirant needs to undergo to become fit for God-realisation, 
the nature of the God he wants to recognise, and the synthesis of 
Sambhocti and Asambhooti, Vidya and Avidya being the main plank 
in determining his approach to the world. We will have noticed, 
however, that we have more or less fully researched into the nature 
of the object of our realisation, but have said nothing about the 
Subject of the act of realisation. Who realises or will realise God). 
and with what means ? We can attempt to have our answer by 
Perhaps using an illustration. Supposing | am living at Haridwar 
and would like te meet my father living in the nearby city of Roorkee. 
For me to reach there, | need to hire a vehicle, let us say a chariot 
for the purposes of our analysis lateron. This chariot must have. 
Well-trained horses pulling it, and it must be driven by such a driver 
who knows the way to Roorkee very well. | will then take my seat 
as the guest-passenger in the chariot and will remain seated until 
lreach my. destination. There at Roorkee, | will come off the 
chariot, leave it behind and go forward to reach my father, have his © 
embrace and enjoy his company. Iwill never think. of the chariot 
va because the task for which it has been hired has been fully 


+R mes, 


a Pro- Vice-Chancellor, Prof @ Head of Veda Dept., GEV Hardwar. 
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completed. My only interest now is to enjoy my father's Compan 
This is exactly the case with me, my body and my Godly Father. At 
the moment, | am residing in a city called the World-of- Matter and 
l would like to meet my God living in the city called World-of-the. 
Divine. My body is the vehicle I have hired. My senses are the 
horses pulling this vehicle and my intellect is the driver of the 
chariot. Iam a soul, wanting to travel between these two Worlds, 
When | reach my destination, | will leave this body with its intellect 
sand senses and go forward for the loving embrace of my Father, 
There, the only two entities that will be of significance will be 
my Father and I. This material body and all that goes with it will 
find final dissolution in its cause, Matter. This is all explained in 
the 15th mantra of the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda, which says: 


‘Vayu ‘the soul) is immaterial and thus deathless, but this 
body is reducible to ashes. O active soul ! remember Om (God), 
remember your deeds, yes remember ..... m > 


In the above mantra, the soul has been referred to by the word 
‘Vayu’, which has both a conventional and an etymological meaning. 
Vaya conventionally means the wind, one of the five gross elements. 
The'soul is very much unlike this material wind. The etymological 
meaning of the word VayU would apply much better to the concept 
of the soul—that which keeps flying from body to body is called 
Vayu or the soul. In Sanskrit the meaning will be vaati gahchhati 
shareeraat shareerantaram iti yaayua. This soul is described as immaterial 
and thus deathless. As Shri Krishna pointed out in the second. 
chapter of the ‘Bhagavad-gita, the soul is such as cannot 
be cut by any known weapon, or burnt by fire, or soaked by 
water or dried by wind. In other words, it is beyond any type of harm. 
But that which can be harmed, by being brought into some. form of 
physical contact is something other than the soui; it is the body: 
There is vast difference between the soul and the body, and to 
understand one in the place of the other is the result of gross 
ignorance of the inner reality of things. The Sanskrit word for body 
is shareeram and it comes from the verbal root shrin hinsaayaam meaning 

to come to harm. The nature of the body is susceptibility to final 
harm and destruction. The Vedic wisdom teaches that after death, 
the water found in the body will become immersed in the water of 
id universe, the fire in the body will mix with the universal fire: 


iy 7 ` . . . . . j e 
he bodily air with the universal air, the bodily space with th 
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universal space, and the bodily earth with the universal earth. In 
other words, the body will disintergrate into its Original causes. That 
is why the mantra under review says that the body is reducib 
ashes. The soul, however, remains just as it is, 
to change. 


le to 
It is never subjected 


The philosophy contained in this mantra, if properly understood, 
can cause to be born in the individual a sweet sense of detachm 
vis-a-vis the material things of the world. No longer will there rem 
a desire hidden deep down within him to enjoy the things of the 
world. No longer will he want to See, or taste, or hear, or smell, or 
touch anything special This can, however. come only when the 
individual can pass through the mental and Spiritual -discipiine 
suggested so far in the preceding pages. Or else, our situation will 
remain just as Yudhisthira pointed out to Yaksha in the Mahabharata 
story, when asked about the most Surpirising thing in the world. 
Yudhisthiraji says in a shloka (Sankrit verse) : 


ent 
ain 


ahany-ahani bbootaani gachchhanteeha yamaalayam 
sheshaah sthiratvam ichchhanti kim aashcharyam atah param. 


Everyday in this world, peopl@ see others being confined to the 
world of death. But despite all of this, all feel that we will 
continue to live in this very world, our day of being confined will 
never approach. There is no bigger surprise than this in the 
world. 


Now that the aspirant has seen through the temporary nature of the 
body and the lasting nature of the soul, let him now respond to the 


` last command of the Yajurveda—''Oh active soul, keep muttering and 


remembering the name of God, the name.of Om, but never disregard 
the need to act. Remember the need to act.” In this part of the 
15th mantra, the soul has been addressed by the word ‘kretu’, and st 
means one involved in action. This is the whole secret of Vedic 


devotions. Remembering the name of God without being involved 


in the performance of noble deeds is a complete waste oftime. The 
theme of Vedic devotions is: Let your devotion to God intiuence 
Your actions, and let your actions be such as to help you find the 
Master. And when we remember the name of the Master, we shoule 
do so with all our being, with all our inner strength, with ali os 
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devotional capacity. The element of complaining must never Seep 
into the process. The daily repitition of the name of God must 
never be seen as a burden and viewed against a background of the 
daily hurdles seen in life. Remember, Oh soul, you have been 
addressed by the word ‘vayu’ in the Yajurveda. You are comparable 
fo the wind. The wind never stops blowing, despite the biggest 
boulders found in its way. In fact, when the wind comes in its hurri- 
canish force, it tumbles several mountains and marches forward in 
triumphant glory This is your innate quality too, Oh soul. Never 
under-rate your own capacities. Remember Om, and remember your 
deeds, and march forward in triumphant glory to have the loving 
embrace of your Master. If, despite all of this, the asptrant says, 
as Kamlesh said in the p-evious chapter, that his mind does not feel 
inclined towards devotion to God, then the very mantra has another 
Suggestion: “Oh man, remember your committed deeds. If you 
have been doing such deeds to make others happy, then continue 
along the same lines. But, if you have been doing deeds to hurt 
and injure the feelings of others, then desist immediately from fur- 
ther commissions. Your sins, O friends, have become a wall bet- 
` ween you and your Master. Break down that divisive wall, by putting 
an end to all sinful deeds. Again, despite all of this, some people 
still come up with the problem of not being able to centre their 
meditative thoughts on a formless God. Their feeling is that »medi- 
tation consists in having a lasting impression established in their 
inner beings, in their minds of. an Outer object having name and 
form. This is, however, the very Opposite to what is accepted by 
Acharya Kapila, rhe aphorist of the Samkhya Darshan, who says 
that’ Dhyaanam nir-vishayam manah-Dhyan or meditation involves removing 
from the mind-stuff al] impressions of external objects. These im- 
= Pressions of external objects are cast unto the mind-stuff only in 
= the wakeful state (‘agent avastha) and in the dream state (svepna avastha) 
= For one, therefore, to be able to remove these impressions, one has 
_ fo ‘restrain the mind from working in 
consciousness. ` You ‘see, the ‘soul, < 
& intellect, is always involved in One of two types of Operations, the 

> external and the internal. In Sanskrit these two Operations are called 
_ by the names ‘of bahirmukhi vritti and antarmukhi vritti respectively. 
_ Neither can both the bahirmukhi and antarmukhi vrittis be in 
operation at the same time, nor can they both be restrained at the 
_ Sametime. One vritti is always in operation. If we restrain the 


‘these two states of 
through the senses, mind and 
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bahirmukhi, the antarmukhi gets inclined to operate, and vice versa. 


However, to restrain the mind from Operating in the wak 


eful and 
dream states of consciousness, one has to restrain the bahirmukhi 
vritti from Operating thus no more 


| impressions of. external objects 
„are cast on to the mind-stuff. This helps very much in concentrating 


the meditative powers of the mind on God. This is seen to be true 
especially when we think of the two way flow of a stream. Should’ we 
stop the flow from one side, we would see the stream flowing in the 
opposite direction. When we stop being. emotionally involved in the 

attractions of the world, we would automatically start: thinking of the i 
next possible attraction —the attraction of God. The world and God 
are the only two attractions behind which the mind of any individual 
gets involved. Choose your alternative and Start moving, Oh man. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FINAL SURRENDER TO THE FEET OF THE INFINITE ONE 


Can we imagine the case of a hungry child, longing for his 
mother’s breast ? Just having mastered the art of balancing on his 
two legs, he goes out’of his roo to look for his mother. He keeps 
looking for a fong time, so much so that, coupled with the pressure 
of his hunger, knees give away, and there he falls.........straight. into 
the ready arms he was seeking, filled with so many hopes. When 
the mother sees her child and the efforts that he has just made just 
to reach her, she becomes filled with the sublimest emotions—nay, 
her breast becomes filled with those emotions, because that breast _ 
iS Significantly next to her heart, the store-house of those emotions. 
She then lays bare her breast and gives her. child to suckle her 
nectar-like milk, at the same sending him to sleep with a sweet 
lullaby, a sweet tune. This is exactly the case of the devotee — 
Struggling to find his Master, and at the point when it seems that 
fatigue and frustration will cause him to lose grips on himself, he 
falls into the loving embrace of Him whom he has been seeking so 
hopefully all his life. He then, leaves himself completely atthe — a 

' Mercy of his Master, in fact he surrenders his whole personality at- 
the feet of the Infinite One. And in a Vedic mantra, he. prays ` 
“O Lord, whose inner nature is wisdom and light, with so much 
effort on my part have | attempted to make myself fit for yo 
realisation, to have your special graces and to sing your glory. 
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Despite all these efforts, however, | seem to have lost out in the 
end | now throw myself at your feet. With your loving hands, 
lift rae up, O my master. I am fully conscious that for the removal 
of my pains, and forthe acquisition of the highest riches, for the 
acquisition of the highest bliss, you will lead me to-the heaven in. 
“which these can be found—and furthermore, you will lead me by 
_the easiest path, on which | will no -Jonger stumble and get hurt, 
as has been: happening all.my life. So much | have been Stumbling 
that I could never come to the conclusion whether the path | was 
treading was really worthy of being treaded upon. For this reason, 
I now completely place all my faith and confidence in you to dead 


: me by the best path available. Master, you -know my. innermost 


feelings, thoughts and emotions. Not one of these can -O Lords ` 
hide from your knowledge. Therefore, do keep inspiring me to 
take out from myself all those thoughts and emotions that would 
debar me from walking on this path of goodness and virtue which 
you will choose for me. Master, | want tc be pure and sinless to 
be able to walk on this chosen path, because no longer can | bear 
to live separately from you. My current life-span is now coming to 
„an end, and should | fail to have your darshan, then | shall consider 
myself and all my efforts a complete and utter failure. 


THE FINAL REALISATION OF ANANT VISHNU 


- The stage has now arrived when the devotee will now drink 
deep from the inexhaustible fountain of Sweet-tasting nectar, the 
bliss of God, in the same way as the baby drank from the breast of 
its mother laid bare. Just as the mother, having seen the grand ` 
efforts of her baby to reach its mother, picked him up in her loving 
embrace, similarly the Infinite Anant Vishnu picks up the fallen 
devotee who has strived all his life to find Him. Only such a person 
can approach who has chosen. God, or has committed himself to 
finding God.’ In return God Himself chooses the devotee. The 


ohoice has now become mutual. In the Upanished, there is a verse 
which reads : - ee 


“Not by more lecturing can one find the Master, nor.by 
mere listening to the sacred scriptures. He .who commits 
himself to finding the Maater—upto him does the Master reveal 
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The Rigveda also advises relentless 
the Master. Not until one is really tired, 
upturned every stone in his search for the 
requisite for the acquisition of the gift of the spacial divine grace of 
God-realisation. You see, the Psychology behind being completely 
fatigued in the search for the Master is that the aspirant, just on 
the point of giving up in frustration, throws himself completely at 
the feet of the Master, as it was the case with the baby quoted in 
the preceding lines. To such a fatigued one, to such a one about 
to give up in the search, the Divine Says in the final mantras of 
the 40th chapter of the Yajurveda : “My aspirant—my son, the face 
of truth is covered with a golden disc. 1, who am ageless, unborn. 
Infinite and Indestructible am the truth residing in the world The 
world is not truth in the sense that it is subjected to change, and 
instead of giving happiness, gives pain to the devotee. lam not 
subjected to pain, and | give Only happiness to anyone who comes 
to my shelter. But my personality does not appear to be as it is 
to the devotee, because, as it were, it is covered by the dazzling 
brilliance of the attractions of the world. These are the very 
attractions that covered your eyes too, hence you could not recognise 
me. Even up to this moment, you give a place of importance to 
the attractions of the world. If you were to remove that veil of 
dazzling brilliance from your eyes, if you can remove from your ° 
mind all impressions of external objects by restraining the 
bahirmukhi Operation of the mind-stuff, and concentrate your 
meditative powers on me, then you will surely have my darshan, 
you will definitely recognise me.” Now, when the devotee has 
removed that veil of dazzling brilliance of the attractions of the 
world, and perceives the Master in His full glory, the Master 
addresses the devotee again, and for the final time in the Yajurveda : 
“O you, who have purified yourself according to my instructions ! 
Whatever you are seeing of me in this act of realisation, this is not 
my full glory. The Spirit in the sun am I. In other words, just as 
the light of the sun pervades every nook and corner ofthe universe, 
Similarly | pervade every place in this universe. There is no person, 
place or thing which is out of my all-pervasiveness. From a point 
of view of qualities, works and temperaments, | am the greatest, no 
SS supercedes me. The name indicative of my fullest possible 
9 Ory is Om. Whichever devotee comes to my shelter, as you have 


efforts in the search for 
can he say that he has 
Master. This is a pre- 


done, after having purified himself with unqualified devotion and a 


truthful behaviour, nay, he who keeps remebering me, he who 
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editates on me, and by so doing fills his whole Personality with 
y personality, him do | protect in every way, his darkness a 
gnorance do l dispel, his soul do | illumine, from him do send 
pain and misery far far. away and upon him do | bestow the great 
ft of deathlessness, immortality and bliss. 


‘In this way, we have seen that by getting absorbed inthe 
Divine and ‘realising Him, the aspirant attains to the greatest 
happiness, and even in the wakeful state, his happiness still persists, 
Him do the scriptures address as a jeevanmukta, as a man liberated 
in this very world, while still living in the human body. Later on, 
= when the time comes for the soul to leave this mortal frame. it will 
never come back in another such frame, because his sanskaras, 
his actions and reactions, ‘his merits do not demand of him to take 
one. He now ‘enters into the lap of the Master of the universe, no 
more to return, at least in this cycle of creation. ate 


& 
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` Dhvani School of Indian (Sanskrit) | 
| Stylistics 


The purpose of this paper is to impress upon the Indian 
academic community to study the western literary texts 
in the light of Indian Poetics and the Indian literary 
texts in the light of Western Poetics. For example, Dr. 
J.B. Paranjape has studied William Faulkner’s novels in 
the light of the Rasa-Dhvani theory, with special 
reference to three of them—The Sound and the Fury, As I 
lay Dying and Light in August. 


Indian’ Stylistics in the works of Bhamaha, Bharata, Pani 
= Patanjali, Dandin, Udbhata, Vamana, Rudrata, Anandvardha 
l Abhinavagupta, Hemchandra, Mammata, Ruyyaka and others reach 
its zenith of glory. It attained a high degree of scientificality a 
Precision. Modern western stylisticians take pride in saying tha 
in their works they study a literary text more thoroughly; more 
Scientifically, more completely, and that their approach include 
Phonetic, morphological, syntactic, semantic, psychological a 
Cultural levels ‘of a literary text. But the-ancient Indian Stylistic 
in reality was much farther, much further, and more kaleidoscopic 
x Pervasive and deep. The various schools of Indian stylistic sui 

aS Rasa, ‘Dhvani, ‘Chhanda, Alankar, Vakrokti, Riti, Vriti, 


Professor © Head, Depariment of English, University of Gurukula® Ae 
i Hardway teat ; ‘ er = 


, 


AN 
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Dosha, etc. were the various stages of the development of Indian 
stylistics. The concept of rasa (relish) is unique in Sarskrit; the 
variety of figures of speech is the largest, the classifications 
are most scientific. 


The Indians had excelled most in the field of Phonetics. {pn 
the recitation of the Vedic hymns, a great deal of emphasis was 
given to pronunciation. It was regarded as asin to mispronounce 
a syllable. Patanjali said that the sound which akes us reaiize 
matter is word. In one place it is said by him that which is received 
by the ear, attained by intelligence, expanded by usage and lives 
in the air is sound. Accordingly everything in a literary text 
becomes meaningful through sound, and the variations of 
meaning depend on the variations of sound. Anandvardhan 
(hereinafter called AV) went to the extent of saying that dhvani was 
the soul of poetry, and that dhiani incorporated in itself the concept 
of the rasa (relish). So rasa was a part of dhvani. ‘Dhvani’ is not 
only the life-endowing power (vyapara) of words and thoughts, but 
also the energised, allusive words and thoughts, themselves as also 
the totality of all these. 


Dhvani Principle was a revolution and age transforming 
literary principle.. Before it the schools of Rasa, Alankar and Riti 
had been established. ‘Rasa’ in the general sense means taste, 
‘rasamayi’ means tasty, while in the technical sense it means the 
well-known dominant emotions, such as, the amorous, the 
passionate, the heroic, the wonder-producing, the fearful and the 
repugnant ((sringara-hasya-karuna-raudra-vira—bhayanaka-bibhatsa-adbhuta-ilt), 
The Rasa school laid maximum stress on emotion and thought, and 
thus imagination and art were ignored. The Alankar school . 
é concentrated too much on art content and ignored thought and 
es emotion. Hence its approach was incomplete and one-sided. 
Vaman, the father of the Riti School, replaced the figure of speech 

by riti or wanner. This too could not solve the problem of literary 
| criticism from all angles. It was only the Dhvani School that could 
solve the problem. 


When embelishments or figures of speech become the soul of 
= poetry Alamkar schoo! comes into existence. Bhamaha, Dandin, 
_ Udbhatta and others are the chief exponents of this theory. They 
_ suggest that neither the grace and charm, nor sound, nOr the 
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novelty or sublimity of sense constitutes real poetry. Poetry is that 
in which the sound effect unites with sublimity of thought and both 
co-jointly produce charm in the minds of refined readers. Alongwith 
the facts and feelings poetry has also a beautiful form. Certain 
modes of expression qualify this beauty as Alamkara and make a 
piece of poetic composition charming. Even a fair complexioned 
lady does not look so charming without Ornaments, such is the case 
with poetry. ; 


Gradually, the Alamkara school interpreted the A'amkara as 
that propriety which beautifies poetry, implying the poetic figure as n 
an instrument of embellishment to augment the charm of poetic 3 
tissue. 


Secondly, Vaman appears with a new concept, the ‘Riti’ or $ 
style, or diction as the essence of poetry. He gives a clear 
conception of the relative importance of Guna and Alamkara, and 
draws a distinction between ordinary composition and poetic 
expression. To him Alamkara is not only a figure of speech 
but poetic beauty. And poetic beauty is attained not merely by 
Alamkaras but also by the Gunas such as Madhurya and riti, i e. 
style. Vaman is of the opinion that Gunas are essential qualities 
of poetic art, while Alamkaras are non-essential or external 
elements. 


The third turning point on the highway of Sanskrit stylistics is 

Dhvani theory or ‘the doctrine of tone’ which rejects Vaman’s 

| viewpoints. A.V. opines that Guna, Alamkara, Riti, Rasa, etc. 

are a part and parcel of Dhvani and therefore have a subordinate 
place to Dhvani. 


Emphasizing the nature of words and their meanings AV 
introduces in his Dhvanyaloka a new function called wyanjand (suggestion) 
E in addition to the Abhidha (Denotation) and Lakshana (Indication) of = 
J the earlier theorists. Dhvani theory believes that Dhvani cannot 
| be explained in terms of either denotation or indication and — 
4 therefore a new function of words, suggestion, should be admitted. ei 
Denotation expreses its own meaning, but suggestion conveys 
a meaning beyond that of denotation. In a sentence like “The sun 
me ‘as set", a number of meanings are hidden. The denotative (Adjidha) — 
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“meaning is that it is evening; the indicative (Lakshana) meaning may 
be it is time to stop work and / or it is time for one to offer Prayers 
‘to God; the suggestive (»yanjana or vyangartha) for a beloved woman 
ay be that it is time for her to go to her lover. The first meaning 
is the common meaning; the second meaning does not abandon 
_ the first meaning but also incorporates the second or new meaning, 
but in the third case which is a case of dhvani, the first and the 
= second meanings are abandoned and a third one is assumed, ; 


As mentioned by Dr. K.. Krishnamoorthy," ‘Dhvani is not only 


ES the life endowing power (vyapara) of words and thoughts, but also 
the energised allusive words and thoughts, themselves as also the 


totality of all these.” 


The Dhvani theory puts forward Vyanjona-Vyapara and 
associates itself. with the: three categories of Vyangyarha—1, 
‘aslumatra (mere matter of fact), Alamkara (figures of speech) end 
Rasadi (Rasa and other such mental states). Abhinavagupta in-his 
chana goes to the extent of saying that Rasa is Vyangya (suggestion) 
par excellence, and the very quintessence of poetic art. 


$ Pratipadakashabdah kavjam” (Poetry is the word that communicates 
OF propagates the beautiful). Poetry, indeed, is that. meaningful, 
“suggestive sound which gives relish—this was the stand of AV. 
\ccording to AV. poetry begins and ends with the artistic image of 
Dhvani. He declared in his Dhavanyaloka, later on interpreted and 
commented by Abhinavgupta in his Zochana, that the soul of poetry. 
was not style or sentiment, but suggestion (dhvani), and that in 
he long run suggestions of subject and figures reduced themselves 
0 Rasa, ~~ 
AV says that meaning has Primarily two aspects. the 
‘pressed’ and the ‘suggested’. The vachayarthal(expressed meaning) 
looks like foundation of a building; . the wrangartha (suggested 
meaning) is the real building. Anandvardhan uses the pot-lamp 
Metaphor to:illustrate the meaning of suggestion. When: the lamp-is: . 
ted, the pot is revealed. The expressed - meaning reveals whai: 
already been there, that is the suggested sense. Dhvani is not 
lething new, it is there. Again the lamp.continues: to shine eve?! 
p revealing the presence of the pot. So also the expressed 
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suggested senses are there together and: one does not drive! a 
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out the other. The denotation and connotatio 
‘reveals the’ pot and reveals itself; both a 
. cannot have the one without the other; 
Mataphor is different from suggestion. 
meaning is replaced by the secondary me 


nare in tact. The lamp 
re there together. You 
both manifest themselves. 


In metaphor the primary 
aning. ; 


= 


= 
. 


When the suggested sense iS apprehended, the expressed 
sense is not driven away to a distance since the apprehension 
of the suggested is inseparably occasioned by the apprehension 
of the expressed. Hence the analogy of the pot and the lamp : 
would fit them best. Justas the light of the lamp will not 
recede as soon as the perception of the pot is brought home to 2 
the observer, so also, the expressed sense will continue to — 


shine out even after the apprehension sense has been — d 
- achieved. aX 


AV likens the suggested sense to the supple grace of theese 
limbs of a beautiful maiden. Just as ‘lavanya’ or grace is distinct — 
from the ornaments like necklace, bangles, etc. on the one hand, and 
absence of defects like blindness etc. on the other, and is quite a 
tertium quid so also the suggested sense (Pratiyamanartha) of a poem 
cannot be subsumed under the alamkaras like Upma, Rupaka ‘on 
the one hand and gunas like ‘Madhurya’, ‘Ojah’ etc. on the other. In 
other words, suggestion is like the sexual excitement felt by a young 
woman in her breasts. The reader has to realize its relish within. 
Just to have the erotic excitement, physical Organs are necessary, s 
is the vachyartha necessary for suggested sense. To know th 
i suggested sense, it is essential to know the primary sense. Furni- 
Shing a definition of dhvani, the Dhvanikara says : “That kind of 
poetry wherein either the primary-meaning or the word renders i 
Self or its primary meaning becomes secondary and suggests thi 
implied meaning is designated by the learned as DHVANI € 
suggestion.” (Dhvanaloka 1/13). 


So Dhvani is a type of poetry wherein words and senses lo 
their primary significance in order to suggest other things. Outs e 
Poetry, words are to possess two kinds of meaning. One is the 
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independence existence, yet it cannot function without the aid of 
the other two. But suggestion in poetry is differant from suggestion 
tn common talk, because there is no strikeness in Common talk, 
Since rasa is neither expressed nor indicated but suggested, dhvanj 
incorporates rasa, and since alamkara and style are means towards 
realizing rasa, they automatically come within the purview of dhvani. 
Hence dhvani school is a comprehensive school of stylistics. 


For the “Dhvari is not only the life endowing power (vyapara} 
of words and thoughts, but also the energised, allusive words and 
thoughths, themselves as also the totality of all these.” 
proper generation of rasa auchitya (propriety) is also necessary. 
Breach of ‘auchitya’ makes a composition devoid of rasa and leaves 
it in the domain of dosa (fault). Hence the most important function 
of the poet is to give due preference to the propriety which keeps 
harmony between rasa and suggested sense. 


Thus the importance of dhvani stands explicated. In the field 
«of Practical Criticism it is not sufficient to flnd out whether a parti- 
cular dhvani is present in a poem or which position of it is sugges- 
tive or symbolic. The aim of art is the expression of beauty. Hence 
the beauty-consciousness of art and its expressive tools can be 
studied from the view-point of dhvani. The beauty of dhvani should 
be explored from English texts. 


Dhvanjaloka was powerfully criticized by Bhattanayka in his 

book Sahrdayadarpana. After him Mahimabhatta wrote his celebrated 
work the Vyaktiviveka in which he has sought fo demonstrate that the 
so-called Dhvani is only a case of inference. Kuntaka tried to prove 
that Dhvani was nothing but different instances of Vakroti (a fiqure 
of speech). Next, Kshemendra in the Auchityavicaracarca has tried 
‘to subsume dhvani under the aucuy (propriety). Bhojraj in his 
Sarasvatikantikanthabhama has sought to subsume dhvani.under literary 
- the excellence called gambhina (depth of meaning)—‘Dhvanimatta 
-tu garnbhiryyam’. All these works and scholarly pursuits further 
prove ihe importance the dhvani school assumed. There is a 
need to revive and apply this theory to modern texts. 


The main propounder of Dhvani: School was a ninth century 
Kasl mere acharya (scholar), He declared that dhvani principle tries 
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to examine and analyse not only the ‘inner meanin 
also the expressive tools of poetry. His school gave equal impor- 
tance to the poet, poetry and the reader. The poet is not allowed 


to ignore the reader; poetry functions as a bridge between the poet 
and the reader. 


g of poetry but 


The relevance of this school in the modern age stands 
proven by what Eliot, I.A. Richards, F.R. Leavis and Empson 
have said. This is more strongly visible in Mr. Richard’s shift of 
interest from psychology as such to the psychology of aesthetic 
communication and response. And inthe hands of these moderns 
criticism remains largely a matter of sensibility. Empson in his 
Seven Types of Ambiguity exploited the distinctlon pointed out by I. A. 
Richards between the emotive and intelleċtual meanings of an utter- 
ance and defined ambiguity as any verbal nuance however slight 
which gave room for alternative reactions for the same piece 
of language. So Practical Criticism, Revaluations and Reinterpretations 
of our time which advocate the effective application of 
intelligence to literature are in no way superior to Acharya AV's 
theory, 
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Poetic Language 
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INTRODUCTION 


4 


Poet John Crowe Ransom has rightly said that:‘poetry isa 
kind of language;’ and naturally falls within the purview of the 
linguist whose field is any kind of language. Tne linguistic analysis 
2 of poetry includes references to phonemes, stresses, morphemes, 
_ syntactical features etc, and their patterned repetition and co- 
ocurrence. 


This linguistic approach to style is based on the assumption 
_that all poetry is language but not all language is poetry. However, 
does not follow from this intrinsic relation of poetry to language 
Lat language is to poetry as stone is to sculpture. The fact that 


sfinition. Stone has no such function. 


Now we have assumed two things: (1) poetry is language, and 
) any phenomena, including poetry, may be approached scientifi- 
lly. Therefore, if poetry is language and linguistics is the 
ientific study of language, linguistics is also the scientific study 
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This paper discusses the extent how. the study of poetit 


janguage, especially of verse, is related to linguistics, in other words rs 
it traces the relationship of casual language to poetic language. 


2, POETIC LANGUAGE : ITS PROBLEMS 


The problems of poetic language are complex and seem to be 
relevant to a number of disciplines. The linguist claims to solve 
these problems because the study of verbal art is intimate] 
connected with and must be based on, the study of langoa ce in 3 
linguist's discipline. Ai 


The poetic language derives its material fro 
language, but makes fullest use of language so 
assonance and Sensuous associations. It is a literary form that 
depends on pure verbal resources —the sound and evocative power 
of words, meter, alliteration, thyme and other rhythmic devices, i 
associated images, repetitions, archaisms and grammatical twists. — 
The material of language by itself forms an integrated and hierarchi- 
cally Organized system and the poetic organization is completely 
embedded in language and is fully determined by its possibilities. 
By taking into account the underlying linguistic structure, the study __ 
of poetic language becomes, thus, a study of acertain type of 
rearrangement and modification of the elements of everyday spoken 
language. 


m the colloquial 
und and rhythm, 


s 


lt may, however, be questioned whether ordinary language 
and the language of poetry are really different though interdependent : 
types of verbal organization, or whether poetic language is not — 
i} Merely a systematic variety of ordinary language. According to 
Some linguists, the only difference between ‘casual’ language and — 
poetic language lies in the former’s being subject to systematic 
and rigorous description whereas the latter deviates or rather shows 
various degrees of deviation from the linguistic norm. This approach — 
appeals to those who contend that poetry achieves creativity and 
freedom from binding rules through ‘violence of language 
However, it may be safely asserted that poetic language need not 
Violate any rules of language and still remain a highly patterne: a 
and organized mode of verbal expression. Poetic language takes 
tull cognizance of the rules of the linguistic system, and if it admi ee 
‘deviations’ they themselves are conditioned by the language or 
the given Poetic tradition. 
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9.1. ELEMENTS OF SPEECH 


In order to clarify the inter-relation of linguistics and Poetics, 
it is convenient to examine the constituent elements of speech. 
The following dimensions can be ‘singled out in any linguistic 
utterance : (1) the subject malter, that is the thing spoken about, the 
referent or the ‘semantic’ dimension, (2) the faricipants-the speaker 
and the addressee; (3) the speech act, that is the concrete physical 
event, the delivery of the message; (4) the code, that Is the language 
in which the message is transmitted; and (5) the message, or the 
form of presentation of the subject matter, the arrangement of the 
verbal material. All these dimensions enter into poetic language 
as they do into ‘casual’ speech. In poetic language they are, 
however, differently organized and some of them assume a different 
significance from what they have in prose. Let us examine each 
of them in turn and try to see how they function in poetry. 


2.1.1. The choice of subject matter depends on external 
factors because poetry reflects life and is a part of life itself. More 
important than the selection of an inherently poetic subject is the 
formal and thematic treatment of the subject. In poetry themes are 
frequently devefoped and interpreted by means of other themes. 
Sometimes, the basic theme may alternate with rival themes and 
their hierarchic relationship may be quite complex. But there is 
always a link between them which imparts unity to the poetical work. 
Form and content are inseparable in poetry. Formal requirements 
determine and modify content to a far wider extent than in everyday 
speech and content itself is defined and limited by formal organization 
of the message. For example, epic poetry deals with the presenta- 
tion of important past events; dramatic poetry deals with conflicting 
present events which are heading towards some solution whereas 
lyric poetry has no thematic or temporal limitations. Then there 
are the requirements of meter, of stanzaic form which in turn imply 
` a different treatment of rhyme, of figures, of syntactic phrasing and 
of orchestration. Thus, meaning, far from being extrinsic to the 
study of poetic language, can be analysed and explained with 
relation to the other elements of poetic organization. 


2.1.2. The roles of the speaker and listener, correspond in 
poetic language to the relationship between the author and the 
audienoe. The poet writes for an audience present or future Of 
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imaginary and his work is part of a tradition towards which he takes 
a negative or positive attitude. 


2.1.3. Poetic language differs from prose primarily through the 
rules of Organisation of the message which ‘acquires autonomous 
value.’ A poem is, in other words, an Organized message, the 
elements of which must recur in any performance. The study of 
these constant elements constitutes the science of versification. 


2.1.4 We may now consider the problem of the linguistic code 
in poetic language. 


It is wellknown that poetry operates with some linguistic ie 
| features which do notoccur in ‘casual’ language. Some phonemes E 
i or accentual features may appear only in the poetic language- ; A 
Similarly, pause has an important place within the special scheme 
of poetic language where its expectation is controlled by line division. j 
Some writers of free verse often determine emphasis by line ends, Na 
directing a reader to pause or give weight to the words or groups of » 
words isolated in lines as in: A 
) 


Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediment. 


: In more traditional verse there are often pauses other than those 
at line ends, the ‘caesura’ or the pause within a line, as in: 


She fear’d no danger, for she knew no sin. 


The use of caesura by different poets often distinguishes 
their individual styles. In written poetry pause is indicated 
by punctuation and is closely related with syntax and 
intonation, and within metrics with stress and syllable. 

Meter underlies the structure of any single line of poetry, 
f determines its invariant features and sets up the limits of variations. 
| We cannot deny the constitutive value of intonation in English 
| meters nor can we ignore the metrical significance of pausal 
i: intonation, whether ‘cadence’ or ‘anti-cadence’ in poems like ‘The 
l Rape of the Lock.' : 


21.4.1 Deviations from the accepted norm or norms ofthe — ey 
Spoken language are tolerated/expected within various poetic — 
ttraditions, periods or genres. These may take place in two ways. 
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First, the message may include features that do not occur elsewhere, 

or certain restrictions on messages may be suspended or eliminated, 
This permits collocations such as ‘The trees whisper’ or ‘A rose js 
a rose!’ The second way in which messages may deviate 
from the norm is in introducing additional restrictions beyond [those 
of the general grammar. The most obvious example is rhyme, 
For example Fitzgerald’s ‘Ah, with the Grape my fading iife provide’ 
would not be a worse line if ‘provide’ preceded ‘my fading life’, but 
‘died’ and ‘side’ in the second and the fourth lines forced this 
inversion. Similarly. Wordsworth’s line ‘What wealth the show to 
5 me had brought’ is inverted because’ though? in the preceding 
: line needed a rhyme. 


Other deviations may effect the syntactic patterns of the 
language. For example, an object complement may precede its 
verb as in 'Towers and battlements it sees’ and in ‘all the air a 
solemn stillnes holds’ where itis not entirely clear which nominal 

group is subject and which object, since both readings are 
meaningful and perhaps work together. Part of the object precedes 
the verb in Donne's. 


The poor, the foul, the false, love can 
Admit, but not the busied man. 


And Spenser places an object before a participle and another 
before a finite verb in a single line. 


On which when gazing him the Palmer saw, 
He much rebuk’d those wandering eyes of his. 


i Inversion of subject and object modifies the intonation of a 
line of verse, adding interest and emphasis but also delaying its 
onward movement. 


” 


ape 


An initial adjunct in poetry may be followed by inversion of 
subject and verb, as in Keats’s *Much have Í travell’d in the realms 
of gold’, or ‘Yet did | never breathe its pure serene’, or ‘Then felt! 
ike some watcher of the skies’, all from the sonnet’ On First Looking 
into Chapman’s Homer’. Inversion after an adverb of time,has the 
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2.1.4.2. Every speech community has two competing norms, an 
innovating and a more archaic one and the vocabulary of any lan- 
guage contains competing forms from different social strata or regio- 
na! areas. The utilization of these heterogenous elements pertaining 
to different systems or layers of language, often becomes in poetry 
a purposeful, artistically exploited device. Each of these linguistic 
norms may be assigned a different poetic function. For instance, 
in classical Greek poetry epic, lyric and dramatic works were 
written in different dialects or different ‘Styles’ suitable to different 
literary genres. Lexical items from different systems or different 
strata of one system may be utilized. For example, introduction 
of dialectal or archaic words, of foreignisms or of Specialized 
technical terms. Romantic poets had a predilection for exotic words 
or for regional and archaic vocabulary whereas the modern poets 
operate with scientific and urban terminology. Auden makes use 
of the most stereotyped language of a highly organized urban 
community to provide an unexpectedly rich poetic effect inhis'For  \ 
the Time Being’. Here the world of Christ's birth is made vivid as 
itis related to our Own in a radio announcer’s phrase ‘You have 
been listening to the vioce of Caesar’, or the words of officialdom, 
‘All male persons who shail have attained the age of twenty-one 


1 


years must proceed immediately... - ...’. 


2.1.43. Other forms of ‘deviations’ from the norm may affect 
the grammatical pattern of the language. This may yield neolog'sms 
as well as unusual word combinations or sound sequences. This 
play with language is based on the poet's intuitive knowledge of 
the abstract patterns of the language and the rules of permissible 
sequences. Keats has used the following new compounds in his 
| ‘Ode to a Nightingale’: lethe—wards, light-winged, decpdelved, purple- 
| Stained, spectye-thin, and laden-eyed. They have been intentionally 
coined to catch a specific situation. Dylan Thomas uses the phrase 
‘farm yards away’ and extends the usual rules of English in which 
phrases of ‘distance away’ normally begin with specific measures 
of length as in ‘miles away’. This signifies a creative leap. oo 


een poetic discourse and 
nthe periodic organization 
verse, 


2.15. The clearest distinction betw 
®8Veryday casual language or prose isi Ga 
of the message ` The highest form of poetic organization, — 
differs from prose in its rhythmic patterns. Rhythm implies | 
recurrence of certain elements within regularly ee d 
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intervals. The rules of distribution of these elements along the 
syntagmatic axis which are obligatory for a given language or fora 
given period, constitute the system of versification. 


Modern studies in versification have shown that certain 


metrical systems are incompatible with some linguistic systems. 


They have also revealed that meter is only a theoretical construct, 
an abstract scheme that is never fully implemented. The 
implementation of the metrical scheme is in turn conditioned by 


the underlying linguistic system. 


The superimposition of a metrical scheme on the scheme of 
ordinary language does in no way restrict originality. The meter - 
and - meaning process is the organic act of poetry and involves all 
its important characters. The great poet is the man who possesses 
an intuitive mastery of the rules that are obligatory within his own 
poetic tradition and language. He can manipulate these rules in 
accordance with his own artistic intentions and can surpass the 
limits prescribed by his tradition. Original poetry always strikes us 
with its freshness and unexpected turns. However, poetic works are 
unthinkable outside the rules of language and of a given tradition. 
It is not possible, therefore, to describe and explain the nature of 
poetic language without taking into account the rules of language 
which determine its organization. 


3. PROBLEMS PERTAINING TO POETIC FORM: 


3.1. Parallelism: The linguist provides the literary scholar 
with theoretical insights into the facts of language but this collabo- 
ration can be fruitful only when the linguist is aware of the problems 
pertaining to the poetic form and tradition: The fundamental prob- 
Jem of poetry is narallelism. According to Hopkins -parallelism is 
of two kinds : 


(i) Where the opposition is clearly marked, and 


(ii) Where it is transitional rather than chromatic. 


Only the marked parallelism is concerned with the structure of 
verses—in rhythm, in meter, in alliteration, in assonance and in 
rhyme. To the marked or abrupt kind of parallelism belong meta- 
phor, simile, parable, and so on, where the effect is sought in like 
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ness of things, and antithesis, contrast and so on, where it is 
sought in unlikeness."” As soon as parallelism is promoted to 
canon the interaction between meter and meaning and the 
arrangement of tropes cease to be “the free and individual and 
unpredictable parts of poetry.” : 
; 3.2. Ambiguity: The formal analysis of poetry can usually 
only reveal alternative interpretations based on syntactic ambi- 
guity but can rarely decide for one over the other. Ambiguity is an 
intrinsic, inalienable feature of poetry. ‘The machinations of ambi- 
guity", says Empson, “are among the very roots of poetry." 


Donne has beautifully used first and second person pronouns 
tn his ‘The Legacy’ to create ambiguity. His ingenuity remains sur- 
prising. Look at the following puzzling couplet : 


Though I be dead, which sent me, I should be 
Mine own executor and legacy. 


3.3, Personification : For the sake of economical expression, 
poetic language often makes use of personification. ‘Let not ambi- 
tion rnock their useful toil’ condenses in one clause what is deep 
grammar needs three clauses: ‘Let not those who are ambitious 
mock those who toil usefully.’ -Gray combined pictorial imagery 
with abstract personification in his most memorable line : 


The paths of glory lead but to grave. 


4. CONCLUSION : 


To sum up, poetry is an ‘aesthetic object’, a product of culture 
but it lies completely within the class of phenomena we call langu- 
age and therefore an analysis of poetry as language correlates with 
or is a complement to its analysis as art. Poetic language esta- 
blishes a special relationship with casual language by using lingui- 
sttc elements to build new schemes of its own, adding new rules of 
meter and line length, word order and the choice of vocabulary to 
the existing rules of ordinary language. These new schemes multi- 
ply the possibilities of scheme and variation in a complex way allow- 
ing departures from ordinary language in accord with the literary 
Scheme and the departure from literary scheme in accord with 
Ordinayy language. 
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The demands of poetic language are so compulsive that even a 
poet like Wordsworth who consciously attacked the artificial pattern- 
ing of rhythm and Latinity in poetic language and rejected a special 
diction for poetry saying, “My purpose was to imitate and, as far as 
possible, to adopt the very language of men” unconsciously gave 
new life to words derived from Latin, which were now able to be 
effective not only when marshalled by rhythmical devices into pro- 
minent positions, but by their unexpectedness in a context normally 
without them. It is for the most learned wards that we remember ; 


No motion has she now, no force, 
= She netther hears nor sees, 
f ; Rolled round in earth's diurnal course, 
) With rocks, and stones and trees. 
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Sri Aurobindo’s Projected 
Vision of Poetry 


—S.S. Bhagat* 


The most remarkable phenomenon about Sri Aurobindo's 
aesthetic imagination is his gigantic effort to achieve a synthetic 
Vision where life could be viewed in all totality. Many of us who 
know Sri Aurobindo only as a mighty evolutionary philosopher and 
a mystic tend to forget that he was also a great poet and an equally 
great literary critic for whom poetry was the very destiny of mankind. 
For him poetry was not a by-product of the creative human 
intelligence, nor the product of the surnlus of the creative energy of DE 
man, not even an elevated superior pastime as T.S. Eliot would have 
us believe In his Preface to The Sacred Wood : poetry for Aurobindo was à 
“the Mantra of the Real’—the supreme verbal expression of Truth, ~_ 


The Future Poetry! of Sri Aurobindo was originally written in a 
serial of essays and published in the philosophical monthly ‘The 
Arya’ over the period ranging from 1917 to 1920. It was only in 1953 3 
that these serialised essays were published in the book-form. This : 
literary critical volume of Aurobindo enjoys the same high status 
inthe world of literary criticism as his Life Divine in the tield oi 
Philosophy and Synthesis of Yoga in the realm of ‘oui 
“ontemplations. The important thing for us to remember is that The 
Jutwe Poetry is a creation that is the intergral part of Aurobind 
total vision of the human race. For Aurobindo literary and arti: 
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activities were a distinct and sure way of realizing the ultimate and 
the absolute. The Juture Poetry is not only an original Contribution 
to the modern aesthetics, but it is a pioneering work that Surpasses 
the Aesthetics of Croce, the Literary Essays of Ezra Pound, the Speculations 
of Hulme, the Principles of Literary Criticism of l.A. Richards and the 
Archetypal Patterns in Poetry of Maud Bodkin in range and perception 
of the subject as also the role of the subject in the present day 
human life and the future human evolution. It forecasts the Shape 
of new things to come and envisages the advent of the new man, 
the Superman on the earth. The Juture Poetry is the product of a 
mind that was soaked in the Western literary tradition beginning 
from Homer and Virgil to T.S. Eliot and was deeply immersed in the 
ancient lores and Sanskrit literature of india. It was such a critica| 
concsciousness added with supreme spiritual power that could heve 
a universal and transcendental view of many-sided aspects and 
problems of poetry and art. The greatest strength of Aurobindo as 
a literary critic was in his creative genius which hə demonstrated by 
writing Savitri, a monumental modern epic in no way inferior to 
Milton's Paradise Lost and Homer's Iliad. Rather, Savitri would stand 
in the line of the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, which are no mere 
tales of mighty actions of gods and men, but which in their 
quintessence are the very truths of the human existence, its purpose 
and its final goal. Aurobindo’s Savitri has an added and extra 
charm inasmuch as it peeps into the future of the race of man and 
tries to visualize the perfect, the fully-illumined man who will be 
the master of his own destiny. 


The problem of the poetry of the future originates from 


_ Aurobindo’s main concern for the future of man and his life and 


civilization on earth, and from his conviction that -‘an insistent 
‘interest in future man”? is “the most fruitfully distinguishing 
characteristic of the modern mind”? and “the attempt to cast a 
seeing eye as well as a shaping will on the future is now an 
essential side of the human outlook .'. Aurobindo's faith that the 
whole human race is still in the process of evolution made him 
‘believe logically that ‘‘poetry, like everything else in man evolves.-- 
its fundamental nature, function and law are always the same, still 
there is an evolution within this law of its being.” This evolution, 
as in man so in poetry, is the act of bringing out of new powers 


which lay concealed in the seed or the first from. In this evolutionaly 
Process the simple gives place to more complex and the superficial 
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igives place to more and more profound. For 
something vital and organic and it is “a psychological phenomenon 
the poetic impulse a highly charged force of expressicn of the mind 
and soul of man and therefore, in trying to follow out its line of 
evolution it is the development of the psychological’ motive and 
power, itis the kind of feeling, Vision, mentality which is seeking 
in it for its word and idea and form of beauty and it is the power of 
the soul through which it finds expression or the: level of mind from 
which it speaks which we must distinguish to get a right idea of the 
progress Of poetry. Conclusively, ‘if poetry is a highly charged 
power of aesthetic expression of the soul of man, it must follo 
its course of evolution the develop.nent of that soul.’ 


Aurobindo poetry is 


win 


Explaining this nature and process of evolution Aurobindo 
writes, “Poetry ata certain stage or of a certain kind expresses 
this turn of the human mentality in word and in form of beauty. It 
can.teach great heights in this kind of mental mould, can see the 


“shysical forms of the gods, lift to a certain greatness by its vision 


and disclose a divine quality in even tha most obvious, material and 
outward being and action of man; and in this type we have Homer. 
Arrive to a greater depth of living... . man begins to feel more sensi- 
tively the passion and power of life, its joy and pain, the wonder and 
terror and beauty. and romance to turn everything into moved thought 
and sentiment and sensation of the life-soul, the desire-soul in his 
which first forces itself on his introspection when he begins to go 
inward. Poetry too takes this turn, rises and deepens to a new kind 
of greatness and at the summit in this kind we have Sakespeare."" 
But he hastens to caution us against modern intellectualism that is 
bare and barren and incapable of creating good and great poetry. 
He emphatically declares, “the pure intellect cannot create poetry ` 
itis the spirit within and not the mind without that is the fount of 
poetry.’® If this intellectualism ‘leads to nothing beyond itself, it 
must end, however brilliant its work, in a poetic decadence." How- 
ever, Aurobindo feels that present human civilization is not heading 
merely towards scientific intellectualisn, rather “the human intelli- 
gence seems on the verge of an atfempt to rise through the intellect 
tual into an intuitive mentality; it is no longer content to regard the 
intellect and the world of positive fact as allor the intellectual 
reason as a sufficient mediator between life and the spirit, but is 


beginning to perceive that there is a sgiritual mind waich can gaui . 
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us to a greater and more comprehensive vision.’ Aurobindo finds 
a glimpse of this comprehensive vision in the poetry of Whitman, 
Yeats and Tagore, and has, therefore, a hope in the organic evolu- 
tion of poetry resulting in ‘‘a luminous totality.""* The future of 
poetry, he believes, is vitally linked with the future evolved nature 
of human consciousness. The future poetry, in all its new bearings 
will make us realize that “the spirit and life are not incompatible, 
but rather a great power of the spirit brings a greater power of life.” 
The function of poetry, Aurobindo believes, is to create a harmonic 
rhythm between the immaterial and the concrete, the spirit and life, 
and this function will be perlormed by future poetry with greater 
strength and intensity. This poetry will make our existence more 
meaningful and provide greater sustenance to the human life by 
making us feel and realise as to how beauty and delight are really 
spiritual in substance and purpose. 


It was in search of the vital link between matter and spirit and 
poetry’s specific place between these two that the seer in Aurobindo 


~ visualised poetry as “the mantra of the Real”, the enchanted syllables 


that encompass the total Reality and express its facets of Divine 
Truth, Divine Delight and Divine Beauty. In order to fully investigate 
and discover the role of poetry in human life he put to himself the 
ftindamental questions : What is the source of poetry ? What is the 


nature and essential law of poetry ? And what is the highest power 


and good we demand from poetry ? 


Aurobindo discovered that the innermost source of poetry is 
the soul : poetry in its essence is an activity and expression of the 
spirit And this essence could be expressed verbally only through 
the mantra, and so poetry is the mantra of the Real. it is not possible 
to express the true meaning of the Sanskrit word mantra with all its 
shades and aura in the English language. No English word is fully 
capable of conveying the total meaning of the word manira. The 
English words ‘incantation’ and ‘magic’ can to some extent give 
some idea to the Western mind about the true import and power of 
the word mantra, but they fail in communicating the true nature and. 


3 power of this Vedic word as the great. Vedic Rishis (seers) looked 
into this divinely charged word. 


It is interesting to note that even in the -ancient times the great 
stern minds like those of Socrates and Plato while contemplating 
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on the subject of poetry could see its magical nature and could 
divine its source beyond the human realm. Pi 
as persons ‘‘possessed by the Muses" who wrote poetry being 
‘inspired’ by some ‘frenzy’. For Plato the poet was a possessed 
creature, not using language in the way that normal human beings co 
but speaking in a divinely inspired frenzy. In Plato's celebrated 
work Jon Socrates says to lon, the thapsodist, “The gift you possess 
is not an art, but an inspiration; there is a divinity moving you, like 
that contained in the stone which Euripides calls a magnet... . all 
goods poets, epic as well as lyric, compose their beautiful poems, 
not by art, but because they are inspired and possessed not by 
art does the poet sing, but by power divine.. the poets are only 


the interpreters of the gods by whom they are severally 
possessed  " ; 


ato spoke about poets 


Even in our times critics and poets like Abercrombie and C.Day 
Lewis tend to believe that the source of poetry lies much deeper in 
the human psyche than commonly believed and understood, and that 
the true function of poetry is to create an incantatory power that will 
not merely delight us, but possess us completely and ‘kindle our 
minds into unusual vitality.’ Abercrombie puts the question, “What, 
then is the first thing which we require of all poetry—not merely in 
Order to be great, but to exist at all ?", and then himself answers 
the question, ‘I will call it, compendiously, ‘incantation’; the power 
of using words so as to produce in us a sort of enchantment; and 
by that! mean a power not merely to charm and delight, but to 
kindle our minds into unusual vitality, exquisitely awars both of 
‘things and of the connexions of things." This incantatory power, 
‘Abercrombie knows full well, is not to be achieved by any technicat ae 
trick or excellence of craftsmanship; this has to come fromthe poet's  _ 
Creative power within that discovers “the magical phrase’ which 
can release “uncommon energy of meaning" and can also recreate 
in us another man's experience. Aurobindo's poetry as mantra of the 
Real includes this and goes much farther by proclaiming that the 
mantric poetry aims at setting up a direct relationship or oe 
Cation between the gods or the divine powers and the boa 
and through him the listener's or reader's soul, below. ae Moe: 
mysterious and haunting spell of such poetic utterances a 
occurs the vibrant fusion of the human and divine souls) itumia Daa 
the human consciousness to the magnitude and intensity where “i 
it can hear the music of the Real, it can look through all that 
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concrete and material and ean touch fhe very soul of the things 
under observation. That is how in ancient India a poet was a Rishi, 


a seer Or a Drasta. 


C. Day Lewis also divines in his A Hope for Poetry the incantatory 
nature and power of poetry when he affirms that poetry has “its 
roots in incantation.”2° “Poetry”, he says, “was bern from Magic : 
it grew up with religion : it lived through the age of reason :” and 
there is every possibility of its survival, it cannot simply “die jn the 
century of propaganda’”®, rather “it is possible for poetry to steal 
the thunder of science, to absorb these trivial business incantations 
and turn them to its own uses.""l? However, the Western mind 
right since first flourishing of the Greek up to the modern times 
with T.S. Eliot as one of the greatest champions of poetry and 
poetry's business could only have the shadowy glimpe of the Origin 
and nature of poetry. Neither T,S. Eliot’s ‘depersonalisation’ nor 
Keats's ‘negative capability’ can fully convey the true source and 
,Significance of poetry as captured in Aurobindo’s unique phrase 
the mantra of the Real, though the Western mind is almost on the 
point of a breakthrough where it is to realise that poetry is an ari 
_that is more serious and true than science, and therein lies the 
true salvation of mankind. 


Aurobindo’s concept of Poetry as manira has a much deeper 
and wider connotation and implication. Mantra for him is “the 
highest, intensest revealing form of poetic thought and expression’! 
and he further explains, ‘twhat the Vedic poets meant by the mantra 
was an inspired and revealed Seeing and visioned thinking, attended 
by a realisation, to use the ponderous but necessary modern word, 
of some inmost truth of God and self and man and Nature and 
cosmos and life and thing and thought and experience and deed, 
ft was a thinking that came on the winds of a great soul rhythm, 
chhandas. For the seeing could not be Separated from the hearing; 
itwas one act” Now, after explaining the essential nature of 
mantra, Aurobindo tries to find out the chord of affinity between 
poetry and mamya, All poetic expressions, howsoever beautiful 
and enchanting, cannot necessarily possess the virtues of mantra. 


“Poetry is the manira only when it is the voice of thé inmost truth 
` and is couched in the highest power of the very rhythm and speech 
ofthat truth. And the ancient poets of the Veda and’ Upanishads 
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claimed to be uttering the m 
and almost occult truth of thi 


future times of greater complexiti 
this question in The Suture 

concludes that such a Poetry is 
not today, at least in some dist 


Wordsworth, Shelley, Yeats, 
Savitri itself contains many such 
cited as perfect examples of such poetry : 


As when the mantra sinks in Yoga’s ear, 
Its message enters Stirring the blind brain 
And keeps in the dim ignorant cells its sound; 


The word repeats itself in rhythmic strains; 
Thought, vision, feeling, sense, the body's self 
Are seized unalterably and he endures 

An ecstasy and an immortal change; 

He teels a Wideness and becomes a Power 

And knowledge rushes on him like a sea, 
Transmuted by the white Spiritual ray 

He walks in naked heavens of joy and calm, 

Sees the God-face and hears transcendent speech.2! 


Some of the modernist English poets like Yeats and Eliot have 
in their Poems the premonition, though in patches, of the future 
mant.ic Poetry as envisioned by Aurebindo. The following lines 
trom Sailing to Byzantium by W.B. Yeats and from T.S. Eliot's jour 
Quartets could be justifiably cited as examples : 


O sages standing in God's holy fire 
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As in the gold mosaic of a wall 

-Come from the holy fire, perne In a gyre, 
And be the singing masters of my soul. 
Consume my heart away; sick with desire 
And-fastened to a dying animal 

It knows not what it is; and gather me 

Into the artifice of eternity.” 


At the still point of the turning world. 
Neither flesh nor fleshless; 
Neither from nor towards; at the still point, 
there the dance is, 
But neither arrest nor movement. And do not call it fixity 
Where past and future are gathered. A 
Neither movement from nor towards, 
Neither ascent nor decline. Except for the point, 
the still point, 
There would be no dance, and there is only the dance. 


And finally, to the question as to what is the highest power 
and good we demand from poetry, Aurobindo answers that “The 
poetry of the future has to solve...a problem new to the art of poetic 
speech, an utterance of the deepest soul of man and of the universal 
Spirit in things, not only with another and a more complete vision, 
but in the very inmost language of the self-experience of the soul 
and the sight of the spiritual mind "24 Amongst the Western critics 
Middleton. Murry analysing the effect of ‘pure poetry’ upon the 
reader comes very near the Aurobindian interpretation of the function 
of poetry when he says, “pure poetry induces in the well-attuned 
mind a condition aking to that of the silent mystical contemplation 
which is the supreme form of prayer.” Amongst the great powers 
that create poetry are the eternal powers of Truth, Beauty, Delight, 
Life and the Spirit what Aurobindo calls “the five greater ideal 
__lamps or rather the five suns of poetry”, and he assigns to poetry 
‘the highest task of creating a supreme harmony of the above five 
eternal powers. It is in striking this supreme harmony through 
oetic power that a poet-seer can for himself realise a state of the 
e Divine and can share this state with his readers or listeners. 


ri 
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Aurobindo finds in the lofty philosophic expressions of the 
Upanishads the examples of true power. In the Upanishads, he 
discovers ‘'the expression of a peculiar psychic feeling of Nature 
common in far eastern poets or the Poetic setting of mystic states 
or of as especial religious emotion and experience of which we have 
a few examples in Europe and many in the literature of Western 
Asia and India'’*’ He senses that there has already set in every- 
where a different and much larger creative and interpretative 
movement that ‘‘we now see in the first States, an expansion of the 
inner way Of vision to outer no less than to inner things, to all 
that is subjective to us and and all that is objective, a seeing bya 
closer identity in the self of man, with self of things and life and | 
Nature and of all that meets him in the universe.’ We may 
hopefully share Aurobindo's belief that in future poetry will be the 
highest pursuit of mankind and it will be a most powerful instrument 
to look into the Truth and realise the true nature of the Self. : 
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Religious Relation Between God and 
: Man in Vedanta 


—Dr. Malaya Kumar Mohanty* 


Religion is a dialogue anda confrontation and the ele ent of 
otherness involved in it, is the very core of religious experience. If 
‘religion is inconceivable without personality both divine and human 
and if it is the interaction and not the identification that exactly 
‘defines it, then surely, nothing can claim the title of religion which 
‘does not contain this element of duality and intimacy between the 
two. Religious consciousness testifies ;to a vast distance or 
difference between the Divine omnipotence and the human impotence, 
the majesty glory and supremacy of the former and the creatureliness, 
Weakness and the frailty of the latter, between the Deity and the 
worshipper who seeks to appropriate and manifest in his personality 
the Divine character by means of the usual methods of prostration, 
adoration, worship and prayer. Such an attitude is possible only é 
when God in His essence and character is distinct from man. And 
yet on the other hand, there is always the unremitting effort on the 
part of the worshipper to bridge over this distance between the: two : 
by living the life of God and trying thereby to appropriate diina ie 

: ve i the living of man 
perfection. Religion is the living of God in man, 
in God. 


* Dept. of Philosophy, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra. 
Cc 
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Ramanuja never forgets the difference of man from God ang 
whenever he getsa chance, he caricatures the monistic thinkers 
by pointing out the vast difference between God’s perfection ang 
man’s weakness. He alludes to the exaggerafed claims of Advaita 
as to the identity of God and man repudiating them as unsound, 
and teaches that ‘God to be attained is different from the worshipper, 
the Jiva’’? He rejects the Advaitic view that the perfection of the 
Jiva means nothing short of his freedom from contact with matter? 
and that the attributes “Truth”, ‘Knowledge’ and “Infinity” belong 
not to Brahman but to the individual soul in his state of 
absolute freedom from mattes.* 


In consistency with the logic of pure identity, the Advaita 
Vedantins maintain that the self is not bound at all. Ramanuja 
summarises the Advaita doctrine of the upreality of human bondage 
in the very beginning of his immortal work, Sri Bhasya, in his polemic 
against the Advaitin. The Advaita doctrine of the human . bondage 
and liberation has ‘its soot in the dualism between Brahman and 
Avidya. As Brahman is the principle of pure Identity, all distinctions 
and differences must be the effects of a false view of reality. 
Human bondage is due to the false cognition of distinction and 
differences whereas Truth consists in identity. Nescience or 
Avidya obscures the nature of Brahman, as it were. Bondage, 
therefore is unreal. And since bondage is unreal, it is destroyed 
only by means of knowledge arising out of the cognition of the 
meaning of such identity-texts as ‘That thou art’. As bondage thus 
is of the nature of false vision os shost-sightedness, -actions have 
no transcendent significance in the attainment of liberation. Actions 
have pragmatic value in so. far as they are conducive only to the 
origination of the desire to know reality. On the. principle of 
identity, ‘what is, is’ and ‘what is not, is not’. Therefore, liberation 
must be thought to be negative in character from the point of view 
of the defect that conceals the nature of Brahman. Just as water 


a flows freely when the dam is broken, even so the attainment of moksa 


is the same as the removal of the barrier of nescience. the 


attainment of. moksa.and the removal of nescience are not to be 


accomplished by different sets of activities as is the case in bringing 
stones and building a road.* As Brahman, when it is veiled by 


 nescience, as it were, does not become something else than what 
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Ramanuja does not accept the a 
pondage is nething but an epistemologi 
unreal in the sense that while the self is 


bove position that haman 


cal error. Bondage is not 
not really bound 


pes : it si - 
feels that it is bound. Nor does he accept the view that there ee 
difference between the bound and the liberated states of the soul 


it Is no doubt true that Ramanuja is no less insistent on 
purity of the self than Sankara but whereas the form 
imperfections and therefore, 


the inherent 
; er traces its 
its consequent bondage to the real fac- 
tor of karma, the latter seeks the explanatory principle in nescience 


or avidya. The self, in its essential nature is free from karma and 
is, as euch untained by the contact of Prakrti.s It is immune from 
the operation of the gunas of Prakrti® The Self is, therefore, devoid 
of evil qualities like sorrow, ignorance, greed and so on.? More- 
over, it always forms the body of the Lord which means that its disso- 
ciation from Him and its sense of false independence and the conse- 
quent abuse of its freedom of will must make for the disintegration 
of its personality. The responsibility for the bondage and disinte- 
gration of personality is attributed by Ramanuja not so much to E 
matter as such, as to the soul's wrong utilization of its freedom of 
will, Matter as such is not evil. Moreover, Ramanuja mantains À 
that if matter alone is the factor forging the soul's bondage, then, — 
possibly, no amount of spiritual effort c-n emanacipate it from the 
eviis of its slavery te it for in that case, its freedom of will would. 
become meaningless and its bondage would be permanent. Libera- 
tion from matter, if ever achieved, would again lapses into fresh — 
‘bondage and all spiritual endeavour would thus become a futile 
drama of the religious life. 


It must be admitted in the long history of Vedanta that we can — 
“say anything for or against Sankara but we are not in a position te 
Philosophize without him. All the non-advaitic schoos are concer 
ned more about their refutations of Advaita than their disagreements — 
among themselves. Here it is not possible to discuss all the ten- ; 
dencles of Vedanta movement, but this paper, however wa 3 
limit to the exposition of the ideas of bondage and liberation. — 


ROLE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN BONDAGE 


istincti ciousness as qü 
i inction between cons 
anew ee faa and the same as cha 


fied and conditioned per accidens by Avidya t duo te non-discr> 
cterized by Avidya while appearing therein, bu so 
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mination of consciousness from its appearance this distinction is 
overlooked. Similarly, there is a distinction between Consciousness, 
as qualified and conditioned per accidents by one of the Products of 
Avidya, namely, Buddhi and the same consciousness as character- 
ized by the same Buddhi as appearing therein, but due to nondiscri- 
mination, this distinction remains obscure in the Jiva and the natural 
outcome of this obscurity is that the Jiva identifies itself with the 
aforesaid product of Avidya (i.e. Buddhi), which is the medium of its 
self-expression. This false identification gives rise to the notion of 
bondage? and all that it implies. 


The worldly life with its so-called joys, sorrows and other enjoy- 
ments is really a form of this bondage; because it is only when the 
Jiva gets itself identified with and attached to the psycho-physical 
Organism that there ensues for it all the consequences of empirical 
existence and association with physical and psychical accompani- 
ments. But its true nature is Existence-consciousness-Bliss (Sat- 
Chit-Anand), which it has forgotten like a ‘prince brought up in a 
hunter’s family’. So the empirical life comes to an end the moment 
when the said false identification, arising from the said non-discri- 
mination, disappears under the influence of discriminating know- 
ledge. The disappearance of false identity with the mind and abso- 
lute freedom from the so-called joys, Sorrows and enjoyment etc. is 
implied in the conception of Moksa. Isvara is never subject to bon- 
dage, since, being dissociated from any psycho-physical organism 
and altogether disconnected with any empirical environment, the 
false identification, referred to above as the root of bondage, is 
never possible in the case of Isvara. There is some sort of non- 
discrimination even in the case of Isvara no doubt, and itis on 
account of this that He is described as Antaryamin etc. But mere 
relation to Avidya cannot and does not amount to bondage in so far 
as the Appearance of consciousness in Avidya is unaffected by the 
disintegrating differentiating and binding action of the mind. 


However, it must be noted that the true conception of Moksa, 
which, as a matter of fact, is nothing but Brahman-the eternal, 
unexcellable and untainted Bliss— realised, has no provision for the 
concept of Isvara. Hence Brahman, the absolute Reality, pure and 
Selfluminous consciousness and eternal, unsurpassable and 
unlimited Bliss, unrelated to and unconcerned with all Appearances, 
iS Moksa® par excellence. It may be remarked here that Avidya 
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nivrtti is nothing but Brahman, accordin 
it follows, as a matter of corollary, that 
to be Avidya-nivrtti? at many places, 
Brahman, realised. Brahman-Bliss, is the Reality, of which all other 
pleasures of the world are only appearances and Moksa proper is 
the very Reality revealed for all times ertimelessly as free from any 
obscuration, relation and limitation. Bondage, on the other hand, 
consists of Appearance (Abhasa) of this Reality in any form 
whatsoever and in the consequent notion of false identity with the 
whole psycho-physical organism and conceit ‘bestowed by the 
Jiva on the host of things, pleasurable and Painful, that constitute the 
empirical or illusory world” as one's own. 


can be safely depicted as 


PROBLEM OF LIBERATION 


The problem of liberation is one of the puzzling questions ofthe _ 
Advaita system. Two questions have to be particularly answered in 
this connection, according to various interpretations of the Advaita 
Philosophy Is individual liberation possible or only a universal one ? 
Does the supreme or final realisation of Brahman sublate all 
Karmans—unfructified and fructified—or only the former ones, leading 
to the possibility of ‘liberation in the living state (Jivanmukti)! ? 


The doctrine of universal liberation is expounded by Appayya 
Diksita! There has been an attempt at introducing this doctrine 
even in the Abhasa theory of the Advaita—interpretation, as 
evident from the lines of Brahmanandal? in his commentary on the 
Sidhanta-Bindu, in which he discusses two alternative views of the 
vartikakara as regards the ‘Adhisthana’ of all phenomenal appearances 
being either ‘Abhasa of consciousness’ or Consciousness non- 
differentiated from Abhasa. If Abhasa or the primary Appearance 
of Cit in Avidya (i.e. Isvara) is to be regarded as Adhisthana, it 
would obviously mean that all other appearances are appearances of — 
this primary Appearance as the real. In this case the natural 
Conclusion will be that only the secondary appearances of conscious- 
ness (and not the primary Appearance) will be annihilated by — 
‘Adhisthana-saksatkara’ or realisation of the substratum and what — 
would ensue as the residue, with whom that Jiva would become one 
by intuitive realisation, can possibly be only the said primary Appa ia 
arance or Isvara. But there can be no direct realisation of the Abso- = 
lute Reality, the pure consciousness (Brahman) until the primordial 
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-Avidya is finally sublated leading to the emancipation of all Jivas 
and the sublation of the whole world. But if consciousness itself, 
only erroneously non-discriminated from Its Appearance in Avidya, 
is held to be the ‘Adhisthana’, Its realisation, oonsequent on the 
sublation of Avidya and annihilation of Its Appearance in Avidya as 
well as its product, the mind, constituting the irdividual soul, would 
be intelligibly admissible. 


Sankaracaryal!® clearly mantains that Brahman-realisation 
completely annihilates only the accumulated and unfructifying 
Karmans of the past and prevents any future accumulation of 
Karmans but it does not destroy those Karmans, which are fructitying 
through the present body of the realiser and are thus to be taken as 
a life-force, which is bound to work itself out and exhaust only 
through its inevitable consequences even in the case ofa living 
realiser, ie, one, who has already realised Reality. Such a Jnani or 
realiser, free from all other kinds of unfructified Xarmans and immune | 
from the possibility of incurring new ones but living only fructifying 
ones—responsible for the commencement of the present body and 
its experiences—is known to bea Jivan-mukta. To a Jivan-mukta, 
the appearance of the body and the world, indespensable for life 
and occasioned by Prarabdha—Karmans, that are to be annihilated 
once fnr ever only on the termination of the functioning body, are 
practically nullified and totally incapacitated in as much as they 
have no more any reality and value for the Jivanmukta. Thus Moksa 
can be established to be purely a personal concern of each 
individual soul. The final and intuitional Brahma-realisation,“ 
arising from the Mahavakyas through the process of Sravana, Manana 
and Nididhyasana, sublates Avidya and all that it entails and implies, 
excepting the present psycho-physical organism i.e. the body and 
e mind, which lasts till the originating Karmans, fructifying through 
are exhausted. On the sublation of ‘Avidya, responsible through 
effect, the mind, for particular jiva-bhava, the fundamental 
earance of consciousness therein—constituting the particular 
——together with all consequent empirical appearances is scraped 


It is one of the most difficult problems of the Advaita Vedanta 
at is the exact nature of Brahaman, which forms the content : 
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pre consciousness; because the assum 
of immediate and iutuitional realisatio 
notion of Its being transcendent a 
Consciousness, which does not allo 
subjectivity and objectivity etc. 


ption of Its becoming conte 


in Itself. Brahman, conditioned by Bo 
the psychosis, = 
is held to be incapable 


t A various solutions of this 
problem in conformity with the fundamental line, adopted and adhered 


to by each of them in general interpretation of the Advaita system, 
but it is not necessary to refer in detail to allof them here, 
we shall deal with this in connection with Ramanuja’s ref 
of the concept of Jivanmukti. 


because 
utations 


REFUTATION OF JIVANMUKTI 


Advaitins are forced to the doctrine of Jivanmukti seeing 2 
that Avidya or ignorance alone explains bondage. Ignorance 
Nescience is considered by them to be of the nature of an obstacle 
and nothing more and knowledge:can counteract this hindrance 
without any delay. Ramanuja points out that if Brahman alone is 
real and if everything else is false then nescience also must be 
false and it must be taken to be sublated by know'edge. Avidya 
and knowledge cannot co-exist. If Avidya is sublated, it is eradicated 
root and shoot. There is no vestige of Avidya that still remains to 
be destroyed. There is no degree in denial and negation and w 
cannot admit the view that eradication and sublation take place b 
degrees. The advaitins claim that even when avidya is destroyed 
the body continues to exist and there is freedom in embodiment jus 
as even when the potter stops the whirling of the wheel, it goes on 
moving so long as the motion originally imparted to it does not ge 
fully exhausted. Various other analogies are put forward to suppo 
this view. The images of the flying arrow and the double moo È 
demonstrate the likelihood of the continuance of the physical body — 
which is the effect of avidya, even when it is destroyed. 


rig a aeii Po = ee 
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the doctrine of causality in the sense of real change and movement 
hae the title to argue that what is true of the causal sphere js true 
of the sphere where nothing but ignorance or nescience has validity, 
If the physical body is the effect of avidya and if avidya is destroyed 
them with the destruction of avidya, the body also must be supposed 
to have been destroyed. If with the destruction of avidya the body con- 
tinues to exist, then it follows that bondage is not due to avidya. The 
illusion of the world would take place even without avidya; avidya 
will produce effects even without a support.!° The advaita doctrine 
of the continuance of the body and of freedom in embodiment is self- 
contradictory. The case of the continuance of the body after the 
eme gence of knowledge is quite different. Everything other than 
Brahman is of the nature of false cognition. Therefore, it follows 
that as soon as knowledge springs up, avidya with all its effects 
including the physical body must vanish. 


` Secondly, it is not evident that the cessation of avidya results 
from the mere knowledge of the syntactical meaning of the identity- 
texts.16 If moksa is the attainment of indeterminate state, the 
knowledge of the syntactical meaning of a sentence cannot lead to 
it’.17 If the mere understanding of the meaning of a sentence is 
potent enough to obliterate bondage, then, not even the slightest 
trace of it should remain as soon as such knowledge takes place 
‘Just as aman entertaining a false notion on the assertion that 
there is a serpant in a certain place, comes to know from the 
information of a reliable person that there is no snake, or as being 
in error, for long having heard that the forest is not burnt, knows, 


“subsequently having gone there, from the cognition of signs like 


the splinters of fire, that the forest is burnt or even as one suddenly 
acquires, by means of the operation of the sense-organs, the 


knowledge of the snake by going near the object inhabitated by snake 


for a long time’,1® even so, the understanding of the meaning of 
a sentence must destroy bondage by destroying avidya along with 
the impressions of distinctions caused by it. Ifthe impression of 
distinction is false then there is no sense in urging that itis not 


= Sublated by the genesis of knowledge itself. If knowledge alone 


- eradicates the impressions of distinction then they must be false 


if even the slightest vestige there of is such that knowledge does 


4 
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z 
that mere knowledge in the sense of the mere syntactical meaning 
of identity-texts is the direct means to the attainment of moksa. 


| 
$ 
i 
dnanaika nivartyataya mithyarupatva uktih; . 4 
Jnana badhyatva-abhavat satya-syat.1° i 


Knowledge cannot consist merely in the intellectual understan- 
ding of the texts but involves feelings, emotions and actions as 
necessary elements in it, so that bondage being real, moksa must be A] 
supposed to be attainable by an integrated discipline in which o 
knowledge, feeling and action find a worthy place. 3 


BONDAGE ACCORDING TO RAMANUJA 


Some principle in the emotional and volitional sides of the 


human personality must be looked upon as the factor forging the 7 
chains of human bondage. Evil or bondage is as much an Ss 
intellectual error as a volitional and emotional revolt against the  \ 
moral and religious consciousness. Selves as separate centres of ey 
consciousness are in themselves free from Karma, and are untouched E 
i 


by the blemishes of Prakrti. Nevertheless, they get differentiated 
in their samsara state, as gods, men, etc. due to different kinds of 
Karmas perfor- ed by them which are the causes of their entrance 
into the bodies of geds, men, etc. It is this compulsion of selves 
to be born, forced by the necessity of the moral law into the different : 
physical frames of gods, men, etc. (Karma-Vasyata) that Ramanuja B 
calls bondage Due to the weight ef the Karmas, the selves arg 5 
prevented from having correct and adequate notions of their 3 
essential nature. Knowledge gets contracted and Karma acts as 
a veil. Changes in matter are in accordance witk the Karmas done 
by the finite selves and wher Karmas are destroyed, they are 
redeemed from their compulsive association with the parties 
ridden matter. Finite selves are Karma-ridden and matter is zg 
parinama-ridden and both are the two sides of one and the a 


same fact. 


The finite selves in themselves, have for their nature, 
uncontracted, unlimited and pure knewledge. Due to the pres- unag : a 
of Avidya which is the same as Karma, the selves SENS! contraction 
in their knowledge in accordance with their respective Karmas and 
in consequence, they enter into the bodies of beings from Brahma 
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owledge commensurate with their respective bodies, identify 
themselves with them, perform actions suited to them and tall a 
oy tim to the stream of Samsara which is the same as the experience 
of pleasures and pains in consilience with their nature.! |t has, 
however, to be borne in mind that for Ramanuja, Karma as such 
s not the binding factor; itis the motive that rules the performance 
of Karma and determines whether it should bind or redeem. 


Ramanuja teaches that moksa is a real achievement on the 
part of the finite self. Though the self is inherently free from the 
imperfections and weaknesses, yet by the misuse of its own 
freedom of will, it becomes bound and attains to a state which is 
‘different from its essential nature. As bondage is real, so moksa 
o0 is real and is the achievement of a state different from the. one 
in which it was previously groaning under the pressure of its slavery 
to the modes of Prakrti. Bondage and liberation, thus, pertain to 
_ the individual sou! and cannot be said to relate to Prakrti or ego as 
is maintained by the advaitin and Samkhya school of thought. 
Ramanuja’s treatment of the nature and content of moksa brings us 
pack to his conception of self whose essence consists in being the 
-centre of self-consciousness with the constant feeling of ‘I’. A self- 
od can by no means belong to the unconscious ego; bondage 
nd liberation have meaning only for the self who is the experience 
d expresses itself in the form of the ‘I’ (ahamartha). This feeling 
of the ‘l’ is not something external and accidental to the self but is 

= What distinguishes the self from the not-self. ‘There can be no 
octrine of bondage and liberation nor can there be any beginning 
f the science of liberation if it is ihe ego that is bound andis 
iberated’’.*? 


In the Ramanujist scheme, moksa is not only the negative 
oval of false ideas concerning the real nature of the self but the 
Positive attainment to God and the enjoyment of his perfections and 
the sharing of his attributes which are called values in axiology: - 
ays Vedanta, Desika, “For us, the cessation of avidya is the 
lievement of another state and that consists in the expansion of 
nowledge’’.** Freedom and enjoyment of infinite bliss together with 
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We gather from the above, 
Ramanuja's conception of moksa a 
individual. a 


1. It is the experience of Brahman whic 
and aesthetic enjoyment of His ravi 
His attributes. : 


h involves the appropriation 
Shing beauty embodied in 


2, While self-realisation is a necessar - 


l y prelude to God-realisation, 
it is not enough and cannot find its fulfilment unless and until 


it perfects itself in the attainment of God Himself. 


3. Ramanuja rejects the notion of the highest destiny of man 
consisting simply in his isolation from the modes of Prakr 
the ideal which is common to both Samkhya and Advaita. 


4. Moksa is not a differenceless state in which highest ideal « 
one’s fusion or union with God is realised, It is essentially 
state of fellowship and enjoyment. It is a concrete state of 
aesthetic enjoyment born of one’s communion with the Supremi 
Self. 


5. Finally, the individuality of the ego is not annulled but persis 
and is parfected and transfigured by the touch of the Divine 
alchemist. 


The highest destiny for the individual self, Ramanuja po 
out, is to attain to similarity in nature with God and this consists ir 
the appropriation by him of God’s attributes by the cons 
experience and enjoyment of them. Constant meditation) upon 
devotion of God issues eventually into the appropriation ot 
Divine attributes which we adore as the exalted values ot Ue 
Goodness, Beauty, holiness etc. getting permanently fixed in t 

-individual's character. We meet here with the Ideals of expan is 
transfiguration and fulfilment and not with those of destruct 


absorption and annihilation. 


The conclusion. then, of our enquiry into the SEC ic 
highest destiny of man being treated as a concrete state of iho- 


Pon the problem of the relation which the dividia a 
n his perfect state to the Supreme self is that he- i 
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to which Ramanuja gives the most potent and eloquent expressio 
istothe effect that the ultimate state which is the fruition of naa 


ethical and religious endeavours, is the experience of a personaj 
communion, fellowship and intercourse by the worshipper with hig 
object of worship in which God respects the individua! as possessed 
of infinite worth and value. Personal values in such a state are not 
lost but get new dimensions and acquire new meanings. Spiritual 
js life is not necessarily the annulment of the age and like the sinking 
| of a drop of water into the vast expanse of the ocean resulting in 
the dissipation and destruction of personaltty, 
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The Nature of State in Vedic Ag 


pa SS 
Dr. Rakesh Kumar* oe 


people. The state in ancient India co 
each of which was dependent on the oth 


have called it Septatmak or Saptanga, 
seven elements.} 


mposed of seven elements, — 
er. That is why the scholars 
ien the state comprising 

According to Manva Dharma Shastra the seven 
constituent elements of the state are the ‘King’ or ‘ruler’, ‘minister’ 
or ‘counsellor’, ‘treasurer’, ‘Rastra’ or ‘territory’, ‘Bala’ (army), — 
fortification (Durg) and the allies (Mitra).? The state cannot exis! 
in the absence of one or more elements. Therefore, the comprising 
of all the seven elements is essential for the existence of the state. 


as mentioned in ‘Shatpath Brahman’, explains the divine sanction 
to rule the states The king has been described as ‘Prajapati’ and 


*Chakravartin', the prefix ‘Chakra’ has been linked with the ‘Chak 
of lord Vishnu. In Aitareya Brahman in a prayer at the tim 


Coronation, the gods fire, Gaytri, Swasti, Brahaspati are invoked i 
impart their lustre to the king.* It is quite obvious that the king wa 
worshipped as an incarnation of god. Some scholars have attrib 
the emergence ofthe Aryan rule to their family system. Acc 

‘to them father was the head of the family because of the patriach 


: “Lecturer, Ancient Indian History, Culture & Archaeology Dept, GKV. Hai 
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family system. Gradually society came into existence. On the bere 
of the hymns in Atharva Veda the scholars think that the royal 
authority originated following this family tradition. The term Vist, 
‘Jana’ and ‘Vishpati’ seem to support the ‘patriarchal’ or the theory 
of evolution. Regarding the third theory about the origin of the state, 
we get a vague hint in the Brahman texts. It is mentioned ata place 
in Taittiriya Brahman that the gods felt the need to elect a king to 
guide them in war against the demons. This is explicit from a hymn 
in ‘Aitareya Brahman’.’? The gods in a meeting presided over by 
‘Prajapati’ decided to choose Indra their king since he was the 
suitable, active, efficient and the strongest among them. Thereafter, 
the coronation of Indra took place Itis obvious from the above cited 
reference ‘that the general consent. was accorded an important place 
in the election. R.S. Sharma writes that the practice of electing a 
king through general consent by the devas (gods) seems to bea 
shadow of the prevalent custom in the early Vedic tribal society 
because coronation is indicative of the fact that till later Vedic age, 
hereditary monarchy had taken root. It is said that the Brahman 
texts faintly suggest to some extent the famous social contract 
theory.® 


From the nature of the settlement of tribal organisations of tie 
Indo Aryans, it can, however, be surmised that they entered in trible 
groups and colonized the country. In order to conquer the Anaryas 
(Arya-enemies). The Indo-aryans might have had to organize 
themselves. Small tribes combined together to attack the Anaryas. 
After the conquest they settled down and joined into one. In the 
later Vedic period the Purus became closely united with their former 
rivals, the Bharatas and later on merged in the Kurus. With the 
passage of time these tribes singly or jointly settled down in the 
villages and took to farming or different occupations. This must have 
arisen a strong attachment in relation to the territory they 
inhabited.. This attachment made stronger by the needs of defence 
and attack must have given birth t) a kind of political consciousness 
of very early Stages and thus the first state which the Vedic Aryans 
called ‘Rastra’ must have arisen. Though a-‘Rastra’ was called 


‘after a particular trible, yet could not have contained the people of 


the particular tribe only, thatis, ‘Rastra’ was not a homogenous 
body. But the rise of ‘Rastra’ must have been caused by the disin- 
tegration of tribal organizations and the emergence of the ‘Grama’ 
or village, as its integral unit. Therefore, it is possible that the 
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‘Rastra’ might have been only the development of the Genes 9 


R.K. Mukherjee writes in his book 


the Vedic period word used for country or State was ‘Rastra’ 
According to this learned scholar ‘Rastra’ is the basis -of sae 
because of all the constituent Components of the state Raet 
emerged first, followed by force.to ¢ is mentioned in Athana Veda 
thatthe sages having been initiated performed ‘Tapa’, as a on 
of which ‘Rastra’, ‘Bala’ (force) and Oja (Lustre OF Brilliance) 
emerged. In the Vedic Period the government of the state we 
monarchical. According to H N. Sinha “The Indo Aryan society as 
depicted in the ‘Rigveda’ was patriarchal, and; therefore, the 
government of the Rastra was monarchical. But the kingship was 
3 elective, though it tended to become hereditary with the passage of 

time."1! But the Aitareya Brahman described eight types of forms of 
government. It also depicts the titles and the territories governed 
by them as shown in the chart given below! : 


‘Hindu Civilization’ that in 


Form of Government ` Title of Ruler 


Territories 
1. Samrajya Samrat East 
2. Bhojya Bhoj South 
3. Swarajya Swarat West 
4. Vairajya Virat North (Madra Kuru) 
5. Rajya Rat Kuru—Panchal 
6. Parmesthya — from Kuru— Panchal 
7. Maharajya = towards 
4 8. Adhninatya — North 


Though in the Vedic period the government of the state was 
monarchical; yet some scholars believe that before it drew to its 
close Republican government was established ın some parts of the 
country. According to Drekmeyer all the governments of the states 
in Ancient India were not monarchical. The governments of Delhi 
state and some parts of Madhya Pradesh were monarchical. There 
are indications in Aitareya Brahman that the important part of P 
‘North India had republican government. K.P. Jaishwal writes in 
his famous book Hindu Polity that the Republic system of government 
Came into being long after monarchy and early Vedic period. lt — 
finds mention in the literature ot later Vedic period such as Aitareya 
and Taittiriya Brahman texts. Thus, it can be concluded from the 
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cts derived from the Ancient texts and meritorious investigations 
made by tke eminent scholars that in the Vedic age both types of 
governments—monarchical and republican—existed together. 
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Hypnosis—the New Vistas 


—S.C. Dhameja* _ 


Ahhh, the ae pure sunshine, the lulling swoosh of the suri, 
‘the fine grained cradling sand. The youngman stretched his limbs, 
soaking up the comforts of an afternoon by the sea. Suddenly he 
found himself coughing and sputtering : it seemed he had been hit 
‘by a wave. Then the spasm passed, and all was peaceful again— — 
so peaceful that he barely paid attention to the green-gowned doctor 2 
bent over him, chiseling away at his nose. The supine sunbather 
was, in fact, stretched out on an operating table at Walter Reed Atmy ES 
Medical Centre in Washington undergoing corrective surgery f ra- 
deviated septum, with hypnosis as his sole anesthetic. While a = 
surgeon knocked off bone chips, a psychologist stood by, murmuring — 
hypnotic suggestions designed to keep the pain blocking illusion of — 
asea-side picturesque scene intact. At one point, because of a 
post-natal drip, the patient began coughing vigorously. Thinkin 
quickly the psychologist applied a strategy known as ‘trans-logic'— 
making something incongnient, ‘It was wave," he whispered. ‘Yo: 
got a mouthful of water......Everything is going to be fine.” 
everything was: : 


tional anesthesia is only one of an astonishing range of reles t 
hypnosis is playing in modern medicine. 


“Dept. of Psychology, GKV, Hardwar. 
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Yet in its embryonic stage, and much discredited by irrespon. 
sible writings, hypnosis is now coming of age as a science. Hypno- 
sis was once business of quacks. But today it is finding increasing 
acceptance. ‘‘The process (of acceptance) is still going on,” saig 
the Belgian psychiatrist, Dr. Richard Van Dyck, in an interview at 
the International Congress of Hypnosis and Psychosomatic Medicine 
‘held in the Hague. 


A word about its founder. A popular fallacy persists that 
Franz Mesmer was the first exponent of the phenomenon of hypnosis. 
However, Mesmer knew next-to-nothing about hypnosis, never, in fact, 
hypnotized any one. -James Braid is famous as ‘the discoverer of 
hypnotism’’. He is known to have described the mesmeric trance 


` -as a ‘nervous sleep’ and invented the underlying doctrine the term 


neurypnology (a contraction of neurohypnology). But the real credit 
must go to a famous Goan priest, who bequeathed to the worlda 
rich legacy in the discovery of the fundamentals of Hypnotism—none 
other than the fabulous Father Faria. who has a magnificient monu- 
ment by the Goan sculptor, Constancio Fernades, depicting him in 
the role of a hypnotist, to perpetuate his memory, placed prominent- 
fy in the Public Square near the Government Secretariat (Placio de 
Jdalico/Adil Khan's Palace), situated at Panji, along the banks of the 
‘Mandevi river. Dr. Egas Meniz, the Portiguese Nobelist, delivered a 
scholarly task on ‘Father Furia in the History of Hypnotism,” at the 


Faculty of Medicine in Lisbon, tracing a brief life sketch of the cele- 


brated Goan. priest. From this history we find that. the glory of 
having unravelled the mysteries enveloping hypnotic phenomena and 
‘placing them in their proper scientific perspective, goes to Father 
Faria. 


Fr. Faria expostulated with eloquence, expanding his theories, 
he stressed that the cause of hypnotic phenomena did_not depend on 


any animal fluid or magnetism emanating from the client, or.. resided 


in any magic machinations, but solely in the power of suggestion in 
a susceptible subject. By virtue of this new concept Fr Faria enter- 
ed the portals of fame in the history of science, and he is justly con- 


sidered as the Founder and Father of Modern Hypnotism. | Twenty- 
five years before Braid was credited with being the ‘founder of the 


doctrine of suggestion, Fr Faria had published his book, in 1819 en- 
titled “De la Cause du Sommeil Lucido,” a , masterly . exposition ‘ot 


os ibe same theory, preceding him by almost a quarter ‘ofa century. 
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How is hypnosis induced ? Putting someone into.a trance does 
‘not involve the Swinging pocket watches of magic shows or the ‘gaze 
into my eyes’, Spoodkiness popularized in movies. ‘With slight varia- 
tions in method, the principle is same the First, the subject is reassur- 
ed by the hypnotist about any possible dangers he may fear from 
‘the experiment. ‘He is then made to relax, by lying on a bed or rec- 
lining on an armchair. Next the hypnotist repeats continuously te 
him a suggestion along these lines—you are falling asleep, you are 
falling deep asleép, deeper and deeper. You will not awake unless 
i tell you to.” This must be spoken quietly and soothingly. In a 
majority of cases, the eye-lids will close of their own accord and the 
subject will soon -reach ‘a stage bordering on sleep; his breathing 
will become deep end regular. Then the subject is told that’he can 


not lift and move his left leg or right arm—or what you will—that it 
is as. heavy as lead. j 


Á. continuous suggestion of this ‘sort and then he is told,‘You 
cannot do it, go on, | dare you to. Much to his exasperation, he will 
tind that, try as he may, he really can not do so. P 


Almost anyone with a clear unabrasive voice can effectly put 
‘someone in a hypnotic trance and bring him out of it, usually by 
reversing the script. 


The major difference between the wakefuj andthe hypnotic 
state is the extreme increase in suggesttbility in the second. Suggest 
‘to the subject that he is an aeroplane about te teuch down and he 
will whir and imitate a landing. Subjects have been known to per 
“form tasks and make admissions which they would not normally do 
‘in the waking stage. 


But every subject does not obey the experimenters every order 
Once famous charcot deeply hypnotized atyoung lady and was a 
-enly called away, handing over the experiment to an ee a 
over-optimistic youngman suggested to the young {lady tha 
: should remove her clothes, where upon she instantly awakened Pe 
‘her trance, slapped him and calmly walked aay The ET n : 
:a subject does not obey a certain suggestion is usually undetermit 
‘able, 
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being lost in thought while driving on a highway. For instance, with 
just enough awareness'to make the appropriate moves behind the 
wheel. Essentially hypnosis uses that capacity of the brain to do 
k ; two things at atime. American researcher Hilgard explains it thus : 

PS “Some hidden part of the mind registers things that are going ont 
while another part is occupied with Something ‘else and is unaware 
of what is going on.” Hilgard’believes a patient under hypnosis 
can both be aware of pain and distance himself enough. not to 
feel it. 


According to some experts, practically anyone can be hypno- 
‘tized but Hilgard’s scale to measure how much a person is suscep- 
tible to being hypnotized, tells another story. Not everyone can be 
hypnotized by various estimates, anywhere from 5 to 15 per cent of 
the population are ‘hypnotic virtuosos’, habitual fantasizers who can 
go into a trance deeply enough to undergo major surgery with hyp- 
‘nosis as the main or only anesthetic. Another 10 to 15 per cent may 
be too firmly anchored in reality to be hypnotized at all. Most people 
fall between somewhere these groups. Dr. Van Dyck, at the con- 
gress of hypnosis in Hague said, “People who are easily hypnotized, 

have generally been more interested in the world of fantasy ever 
since their youth. They are often creative.” 


‘4 


Stage hypnotists may get people to bark like dogs, but profess- 
ionals insist that subjects can not be forced into doing something 
against their will—one reason why hypnotic cures for smoking and 
drinking are largely ineffective. Asserts Compbell Pesrry of Corcordia 
University in Montreal : “The success of hypnosis depends on {the 
degree to which the subject wants it to work and very often smokers 
and drinkers don’t realiy want to stop.” 


_ After decades of languishing in dubious repute among stage 
_-tricksters and quick-cure quacks,. the practice of hypnotic suggestion 
1S surging back to respectabitity. Doctors are using it to: treat 
anxiety, phobias, sexual dysfunctions and even to clear up warts 
nd rashes. At some hospitals hypnosis has been ‘used-as the 
‘Principal or only anesthetic for such procedures as caesarean 
‘sections and the prostrate surgery, appendectomies, thyroidoctomies; 
_ Minor amputations and skin grafts also done under hypnosis. 


sea 
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During the last war hypnotic suggestions were employed to 


obtain confessions from spies. Some psychologists envisage a futu 
for hypnosis in vocational guidance and in channelizing the ener- 
gies of the young into useful leisure activties, Recently Dr. Mathur 
coming from Italy is knocking the doors of Indian Government ta give 
hypnosis its due place in medicine. He has emphasized its use as 
a birth control device. 


Fe 


Hypnosis has opened up wide possibilities in education and 
psychology, in medicine, in war and in defecting crime and in- hos 
of other fields. So beneficial is Fr Furia’s scientific discovery that : 
it is a boon to mankind throughout the wide world. ee 
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The Bhagavadgita and Matthew Arnold 


Shrawan K. Sharma* 
& 
Karuna Sharma** 


The hoary wisdom of ancient India has for a long time been a 
Subject of keen interest for intellectuals throughout the world 
Among scholars from the west who have delved deep into orientai 
texts in search of the secrets hidden in the philosophy of east, 
Matthew Arnold stands out as a prominent figure whose mind was 
agitated by the decay of faith and the spread of industrialization He 
saw himself as one who stood alone ona naked beach from which 


the tide of faith had ebbed. In the Ages of Faith Christ had lived in 
the hearts of the faithful but 


Now he is dead’ ! for hence he lies 
In the lone Syrian town, 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down!. 


Temperamentally melancholic Arnold felt embittered to 
see the socio-religious chaotic condition in his country and turned 
over a new leaf when he received a copy of the holy book of Hindus, 

‘The Bhagavadgita’ from the friend, philosopher and guide of his 
age, Thomas Carlyle. Later on, he 


a 


EE eee 
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: had at his disposal translations of the Gita . (He) read 
the essay of W. Von Humboldt on the Gita (Berlin 1826) 
and the improved and amplified Latin rendering of A.W. 
Von Schlegel (1823).2 


H.F. Lowry in his editorial note to Arnold's letter of March 4 


.. in the Bhagavadgita had been aroused by October 1845 
and that it increased when he read the poem and what had 
been written about it.? 


Arnold showed his familiarity with the poem when early in 1848 
he tried to convert to his own enthusiasm. To him, the teachings of 
the Gita brought a new light which is discernible in his poetry 
(Sonnets, Narrative poems, Lyric poems, Elegiac poems and 
Dramatic poems). In the present article | have made my study limited 
only to the elegiac poems which are laden with the views of the Gita. 


CONCEPT OF KARMA DUTY 


One of the views which find expression in both the Gita and 
Arnold's elegies is the message‘of Karma. Lord Krishna enjoys 
upon Arjuna to devote himself to work when he says: 


faad He HA can ss sal EaHAT: | 
mae arate a A a sagà HAT: 1 


Therefcre, do you perform your allotted duty; for action is 
superior to inaction. Desisting from action, you cannot even 
maintain your bodyt 


Thus the teacher here teaches his people notto shirk work at 
all. He advises to work without even thinking of the reward : 


auna fe afafearfeaar MATIRA : 
Maanga daang l : 
It is through action (without attachment) alone that = 
-Janaka and other wise men reached perfection. = 
Having an eye to maintenance of the world too, ae 
you should take to action.® = 
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Lord Krishna also teaches : 


ayoyarfaarted AT HAT PTAA Il 
ar ashe equal a as asKaTater 1 


Your right is to work only, but never to the fruit thereof. Be not 
instrumental in raking your actions bear fruit, nor let your 
` attachment be to inaction.’ 


Matthew Arnold embodies this message and advises the people 
to keep on working without caring about the result. A man should 
3 -~ be inspired by an ardent desire to work. He holds that man should, 


Not without crowd to be spent, 
bse ag Not without aim to go ‘round, 
ce In an eddy of purposeless dust, 
} Effort unmeaning and vain, 
Ay yes ! some of us strive, 
Ox . Not without action to die, 
Fruitless, but something to snatch.” 


ree, In ‘Rugby Chapel’ he urges, the ideal of action and sociai 
ee commitment. A man should always keep in mind his aim of life. 


We, we have chosen our path— 
_ Path to a clear purposed goal, 
Path to advance;® 3 


in ‘“‘Stadzas in Memory of the Author of ‘Obermann,” he tells that who 
obeys the ways of God attains Moksha. Devoted to his duty man 
attains perfection. Each of us should be loyal at our level to our 
feeling and impulses. By working out one’s Karma alone, according 

_ to the laws of one’s being, the end can be accomplished. 


They do not ask, who pined unseen, 
Who was an action hurl’d 

Whose one bond is, that all have been 
Unspotted by the world. 

There without anger than will see 
‘Him who obeys thy spell 
No more, so he but rest, like thee, 


4 


drop, a resplendent atom, a glittering particle of the Over Soul or 


‘owes its origin directly te God. It is a divine aroma that is present 


‘dament for something that is imperishable. One verse of the 


Wat 
Sits < 
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The same thought has been presented in ‘Obermann Once 


More’, where Arnold says that we should devote ourselves to duty, 
on the line and pattern given by God. 


Unduped of fancy, henceforth man 

Must labour; must resign 

His all too human creeds, and seen 

Simply the way divine; 
His Scholar gipsy, a man of good intentions, discharges his 
duties throughout his life with a sense of detachment and dedication. 
He, 


SRS cee hadst not lived, why shouldn’st then perish, do ? 
Thou hadst one aim, one business, one desire; 

Else went thou long since numbered with the dead ? 
Else hadst thou spent, like other men they find 

The generations of thy peers are fled, 

And we ourselves shall go, 

But thou possessest an immortal lot. 


CONCEPT OF SOUL 


In every human being the soul is a nonpareil entity as itis a 
the Creator. The galaxy of souls that enlightens this universe 


in all of us. The Bhagavadgita proclaims with vehement fervour 
the fact of the immortality of the soul. It isa thing invincible, 
indestructible and unconquerable. No power can distort or damage 
it. Lord Krishna explains to despondent, Arjuna the distinction 
between ‘Self’ and body and tells him that it is futile to grieve or 


Bhagavadgita runs thus : 


aa farafa anf tat agfa qa: t 
waa Aaaa a Maafa area: U 


Weapons cannot cut it nor can fire burn ìt; 
‘water cannot wet it nor can wind dry it. 
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In ‘Scholar Gipsy’ we clearly see the impact of ‘Shrimad Braga- £ 
vad Gita’ as far as the conception of soul is concerned. Fo man 
scholar remains elusive; his whole being is set on the ‘spark’, 

Rapt, twirling in thy hand a wither’s spray, 

And waiting for the spark from heaven to fall.?* 


The thought continues that 


Thou waitest for the spark from heaven; and we 
Light help believers of your casual creeds.1* 


The word ‘spark’ has an esoteric authority as the divine spark 
or the Sanskrit Atman. It is a faculty, or power lodged within and 
awaiting development to be fanned inte a blaze to total illumination. 


In Thyrsis, Arnold has shown the immortality of Soul. He 
believes that Scholar gipsy is still alive and living in the forests with 
the trees : 


We prized it dearly; while it stood, we said 
Our friends, the Giysy—Scholar, was not dead; 
While the tree lived, he in these fields lived on 25 


a 


In fact, the eternal does not move from place to place but the 
embodied soul moves from one abode to another. It takes birth each 
time and gathers to itself a mind, life and body. Rebirth is a law of 
Nature. Like corn a mortal ripens and like corn he is born again. 
But the soul is never born, nor does it die at any time. It is unborn, 
ii- eternal, Permanent and primeval. It is not slain even when the body 

is slain. He who thinks that this slays or is slain does not know the 
truth. The soul neither slays nor is slain. 


€a aad faaà ar nerfaeara yar afaar ar a Yas} 
A} fA: TRITIS GR F BIT gaa TAT 1 


“The soul is never born, nor dies; nor does it 
being born, not having been, 
body is slain, the soul is not.1° 


become only after 
and ancient; even though the 


Matthew Arnold says that Soul can take 
conceives the one despairing philosopher 
ore shall spring and the world be made a n 


birth at anytime. He 
fas insisting that a new 
ew by ‘thought and joy’: 
ter a long illness. He 
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Unquiet souls, 

in the dark fermentation of earth, 

in the never idle workshop of ENE, 
In the eternal movement, 

Ye shall find yourselves again .1? 


In ‘Rugby Chapel’ the poet visualises his father’s life after death, 
which underlines the rebirth of soul. He holds thatthe soul of his 
father must be living in some other region, in some ‘far shining 
sphere’ and continuing the good work of encouraging virtue and re- 
Pressing vice. Such a force, surely can never become extinct. His 
soul must be preserving the same character after his death also. He 
believes, 


..-For that force 
Surely, has not been left vain ! 
Somewhere, surely, afar 
In the sounding labour-house vast 
Of being, is practised that strength, 
Zealous, beneficenl, firm ! 
Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
‘Conscious or not of the past 
‘Still thou performest the world 
Of the spirit in whom thou dost live,” 


Thus the Divine dwells in the inmost being of man and can not 
be extinguished, Itis the inner light, the conceded witness which 
endures. It is imperishable from birth to birth untouched by death 
or decay, Therefore, on2 should not get deluded. The Gita says ` 


enska 23 Fae Alaa AU A 
agr graca daa a genfa 


Just as boyhood, youth and old age are attributed to the soul 
through the body even so it attains another body. The wise 
man does not get deluded about this."° 
The Gita further explains, 

aratia sitmifa aar faga 

aarfa genit aesTeifer | 
am adui fagra sttort— 

sgat daa aA Sat Ut 
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edding worn out garments, takes other new ones, 


As aman sh 
f worn-out bodies, enters 


likewise the embodied soul, casting of 
into others which are new. — 


CONCEPT OF GOD 


In his poems and prose Arnold sought, "somewhat tentatively 
and with only very tenuous success to establish, something resemb- 
ling a metaphysical absolute, a God, an Eternity.’ Lionel Trilling, 
in his chapter on Arnold's religious writings of the ‘seventies’ sees 
God or some such postulated Absolute as necessary to Arnold, to 
make his morality operative. Arnold believes, to use his own phrase, 
that we feel within ourselves ‘something not ourselves’ urging us to 


= perfection. 


Arnold derives an added strength from the conviction that in 
their (human beings) aspirations and efforts they are not done but 
are co-operating with some ultimate force outside themselves. The 
existence of God and of a supernatural state which men are destined 
to attain is denied in terms which attack any imaginative leap from 
the imperfect to perfect. 


In Thyrsis, Arnold has clearly given his concept of God that 
= “The God of the universe is -a Person.’22 God is the Eterna! and 
f pe External is the eluding power, not ourselves, which makes for’ right- 
i | teousness. Matthew Arnoid believes that God is always with human 
being, | 


His sleep, his hapeless love, his blinded eyes—j . 
And how a call celestial round him rang. TAG 
.And heaven word from the fountain-brink he sprang, 
And all the marvel of golden skies.?? ’ a 


Like Tolstoy, he believes that, “The kingdom of God is within 
< you”. ‘God is an influence," which preserves us against faults of 
_ temper and faults of sensuality. He sees 
A fugitive and gracious light...... . j 
Shy to illumine,............24 


lerefore, 


Why faintest thou ? | wander'd till died, 
Pe pica on; The light we sought is shining still. 


r 
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Dost thou as proof ? Our tree yet cowns the hill. 
Our Scholar travels yet the loved his side.2 


Arnold belives that God is present everywhere. 


Everything i 
God and God is everything. erything is 


l He, supporting this whole world bya 
portion of Himself, exists. He is omnipresent, omnipotent and 


Omniscient. He is seated in the heart of all Creatures. The world 
is a living whole, a vast interconnectedness, a cosmic harmony 
inspired and sustained by the One Supreme. He supports this 
entire universe pervading it with a single fraction of Himself, The 
Divine unity is not broken up into fragments. This cosmos is but 
a partial revelation of the infinite, illumined by one ray of his shining 
light. The trancendent light of the supreme dwells beyond all this 


cosmos, time and space. The Gita establishes His relationship in 
the following sloka : 


agmen gara TAYATAACAT: | 
agara Weg a Yaa Ua F I 


‘I am the universal self seated in the heart of all beings, So l 
alone am the beginniing and the middle, and also the end 
of all being.: 


Arnold says that world first lay in the mind of God and then 
the ‘long mus’d thought’ gradually what is now our bright world. 
The Divine nature is not seen in the incarnation, in its naked 
splendour but is mediated by the instrumentality of manhood. In 
Rugby Chapel he incarporates this idea that: 


in such hour of need 

Of your fainting, dispirited race, 
Ye, like angels, appear. 
Radiant with ardour divine;?? 


The same message the Gita exhales : £ 


qfaia argat faarata a gopa At 
aigat aa BABA N 
“For the protection of the virtuous, for the extirpation of the 


evildoers, and for the establishing of Dharma, on a firm 
footing, | an born from age to age." 
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Neither made man too much a God: 
Nor God too much a man.?? 


The same idea we also find in ‘The Gita’ : 


qamafear at ger aga agar PTN | 
IX MAANA) AT YTHSATA II 


Fools, not knowing My supreme nature, think low of Me, the 
Overlord of the entire creation, who have put on the human 
_————s Sembifance.*° 


: Matthew Arnold has strong faith in the supreme and believes 
Di that the world is safe in the hands of the creator. God is always 
_ there to marshal the affairs of man. Man is not alone in his 
pS difficulties, some power is there to share his joy and grief. The 
Ce. following stanza makes us realize that the poet has strong T 


= belief in the Divine. 


Let in thy voice a whisper often come. 
To chase fatigue and fear; 
Why faintest thou ? | wander‘d till | died. 
Roam on; the light we sought is shining  still.23 


In fact, Arnold attributes to God as “not merely... in conscience, 
he righteous judge,” but as “God in the world and the working of 
he world, the external and divine power from which all life and 
wholesome energy proceed (the element in which we live and 

‘move and have our being, which stretches around and beyond the 


rictly moral element in us, around and beyond the finite sphere of 


that is originated, measured, and controlled by our own unders- 
_tanding and will." 
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Projection of Bhavabhuti’s Emotions in 
‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ 


+Dr. (Mrs) Anjli Rojha* 


In ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ there has been a marked projection of 
Bhavabhuti’s inner feelings, his mental confiicts being the prevailing 
ones. The negative emotions of despondency, dejections of failure, 
anxieties and other such emotions have been very lucidly projected 
through his characters in this drama. The principal characters 
through who his sublimations are manifested are—Rama, Sita, Arun- 
dhati, Tantsa, Luv and Chandraketu. 


An endeavour has been made in the following fines to isolate 
the dtfferent components of his mental complexes and anguish as 
reflected in the characterization of different personalities of the 
drama. 


RAMA 


The influence of the happenings in Rama’s life etch a very deep 

imprint on Bhavabhuti and the same is reflected through his dominant 

inclination in portraying all of Rama's qualities in this work. The 

dramatization shows a distinct deviation from the original text of 

Maharshi Valmik, yet it has been done with a iiterary grace known to 
‘ have been possessed by a few dramatists. 


* 32, University Campus, GKV, Hardwar, 
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The domlnant emotion emerging in this characterization -is of 
pathos bomelby Rama with great endurance as a result of his sepa- 
ration from Sita. l Here, we see semblance of Bhavabhuti's own 
emotions of anguish born out of social and literary rejection of his 
earlier works. The intensity and Sagacity with which the author has 
been able to express Rama's sufferance also tends to show that pro- 


bably he himself had been over-whelmed by a simil i 
l ar s 
the time of creating this work. oe aes 


Another emotion that comes out strongly in this work is Bhav- 
bhuti’s weak ago expressing himself through Ramas, who despite 
being convinced of Sita's chastity bows to the unjust opinion of the 
subjects of his kingdom and silently suffers for it. Bhavabhuti 
defends himself against the criticism heaped on him, rather tenuously, 
with the comments that “women and noblemen have always been 
the subject of scorn”, 


SITA 


In the light of above views it is signiticant and note-worthy that 
Sita appears in the very first act of the drama with a forceful portra- 
yal of the revile on her chastity. In spite of proving her innocence 
through Agn'pariksha, she has to suffer the wrath of society. The critics 
had labelled Bhavabhuti as a flawed dramatist and poet fer his early 
works. He identified Sita as a co-suffeter and succeded in not only 
impressing the readers of his day, of her innocence but also of his 
literary skill, for which he too had to suffer rejection earlier. His 
dextrous depiction of Sita’s protection of life and virtue by the Mother. 
Earth and Goddess Bhagirathi placed him beyond debate with his 
critics and readers alike. 


The more profound aspect in this portraiture on the one hand 
is that itis devoid of any malice towards Rama or the Society for 
Sita's fate and sufferings, a reflection of his own sentiments to the 
criticism of his work whereas on the other hand, description of Sita's 
lack of assertion of her purity even before Rama and a mute accep- 
tance of the sufferings highlight his owr weak ege and will to fight 
injustice. 


TAMSA, BHAGIRATHI & ARUNDHATI: 
Tamsa and Bhagirathi are tives persenitied by the author and 
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ekes the responsibility of nurturers and succorers, Again this 
= has been done very adroitly and probably symbolises a phase of in- 
ecurity and vulnerability which Bhavabhuti might have gone through 


at some stage in his own life. 


LUV & CHANDRAKETU 


The love and affection for children, particularly parental is an 
inherent part of our lives and culture. In both the previous dramas 
that is ‘Mahavir Charitam’ and ‘Malti Madhavam’, Bhavabhuti did not 
have the opportunity to reveat this aspect of his personality but did 
fulfil his desire of expressing his paternal love towards children in 
the concluding part of ‘Uttar Ram Charitam’ where he has praised 
= the innocence, bravery and courage of Luv and Chandraketu in an 
_ admirable style. 


Another ideal that surfaces time and again inthis work is that 
of unstigmatical and unabashed devotion to one’s duty as depicted 
in Rama’s supreme sense of duty shown ana rendered towards his 
Subjects and kingdom with the singular unstinted objective that his 
esteem as a king must remain above reproach even when he had to 
banish Sita from his fife. 


This and other characterization of Luv, Kush, Sumantra, Bhagi- 
rathi, Janak, Durmukh etc. show a consistant adherence to the boun- 
n duties of whatever nature or form, pleasant or unpleasant and 
e see that Bhavabhuti has used this drama as a potent medium of 
= communicating his own ingenium and idealism of duteousness. 


Singh, Ayodhyaya Prasad : Bhavabhuta Aur Unki Natyakala. 
era, Vimla : Mind and Art of Bhaoabhuti, 

Rojha, Anjli : Bhavabhuti, Vyaktitua Aur Unke Patra. 

ixit, S.V. : Bhavabhuti, His Life and Literature, 

_ Kane, P.V. : History of Sanskrit Dramas, 

Barua, A : Bhavabhuti and his place in Sanskrit, 
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Conservation of Wild Life—An Ancient 
Indian Psychological Approach 


be 


—G. Beena? 


Success in understanding the nature of human—induced 
environmental crisis can be achieved only if we have a grasp on 
society, its culture, religion and philosophy. Psychology and 
ecology as desciplines when integrated, aid us in understanding the 
genesis of contemporary human induced environmental crises. In : 
the present article one of the human induced crisis “wild life — 
destruction” is discussed in the fight of ancient Indian approach to 
anircals which led to their conservation in general. 


ee a Le SR 


This approach had taken deep roots in Hindu culture and its 
impact in course of time on Hindu attitude towards animals payed ; 
a long way for conservation to a great extent today. Charles 
Bennett (1975), in his book Man ard Earths Ecosystem states that “It 
has been suggested that the reason so much of wild life of India — 
survives is that the majority of people are of Hindu faith and this A 
religion inhibits the killing of animals. This must be a factor, for 
in general, Hindus regard all animals with respect and prote a 
animals to a degree that might astonish even the more avid animals 
lovers in western society. But not all persons in tħis region are 
Hindus and so we must look for other causes as well” 


* Lecturer, Department of Psychology, University College for Worse. ‘ 
Hyderabad — 500 001. : 
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Wild life destruction and disrespect may be viewed basically 
as a psychological problem. Human being may be held responsible 
for the problem: to a greater extent. History shows that as an 
ecological problem it is of recent origin and major contribution to 
the ecological problem may again be traced back to psychology. 
Studies related to behaviour and biology opened up new avenues to 
understand human behaviour by focusing on biological and 
sociological aspects of human behaviour. Psychologist or scientist 
of this discipline who studied animal behaviour made use of animals 
in their study to arrive at better understanding about human 
behaviour. Notable among them were, Thorndike, Skinner, Lorenz 
whose contribution was very valuable. Thus, modern psychology 
not only experiments but appreciates and tries to understand human 
behaviour through animal behavior. At this juncture it may be noted 
that Ancient Indian thinkers also studied the problems related to 
ecology, psychology, etc. They have clearly specified the role of 
human being and his relation to environment or universe (Prakriti) in 
general. Man’s interaction with animals both wild and tame are 


upanishads, Puranas, epics, shastras etc. 


Examination of ancient Indian literature shows innumerable 
positive instances related to animals. There are instances where 
animals got transformed to human beings and human beings to 
animals for various reasons. Some animals gained half human and 


half animal forms such as, Narasimha, Hanuman, Vinayaka etc. 
due to their activities. 


Almost all the animals were considered as creation of ‘the 
Creator’; It is claimed that He Created “With a purpose and for a 
purpose”. Thus, animals in general were viewed with tolerance, 
respect even devotion. In no Civilization and literature of the world 
we find most of the animals and birds being elevated to the status 
of Gods and super humans and these animals are viewed with 
reverence, devotion in the Hindu society. To this day animals like 
Cows, Cobras, are reverred as gods and not merely the sympols of 
gods. Classical examples of animals elevated to divinity may be seen 
from the concept of Avataras. There are Several references of 


_ Putanas epics and other ancient Indian literature. - Some of the 
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Avataras or embodiments (tanus) of 


Vishnu were known to take the 
form of animals. ; 


j Some of them are Fish, Bear, Tortoise, man—lion 
(Narasimha) were born to assist the purpose of deliverance from 
demonic oppression. Lord Vishnu had to take such specific animal 
torn due to inadequacies of human form and certain cosmological 
crisis Created by the power and potentialities of demons. 


Today, Hindu culture views these animals as symbols of divinity. 


They understand such instances as creators communication to man 
the sense of equality and unity among the creatures. From the 
very idoa of ‘ Divine Himself” taking the form of animal, man may 
learn to respect and understand his own pasition among the living 
creatures, and live in harmony with nature and its constituents. 


Animals were portrayed in ancient Indian literature as means 
of transport employed by Gods like Shiva’s Nandi (Bull), Kumara- 
swami's Peacock, Vishnu’s Garuda, etc. Each animal or bird due 
to its proximity to a specific God and the role played by the God, 
had to rise up to the necessary demands with its potentialities and 
skills. So much so, due to their successful exhibition of skills got 
elevated to the status of symbols of their respective Gods and earned 
appreciation and reverence of human beings. They have also 
become the symbols of inspiration and learning to human beings so 
as to charter their lives in their pursuit of reaching the ultimate goal 
of life i.e. to mearge with their target of reverence. Classical 
examples indicating these are Hanuman, Vinayaka. 


Literature shows that in no way or manner they tried to inculcate 
negatlve and undesirable attitude towards animals. When Ancient 
Indian thinkers portrayed animal nature they made an honest enquiry 
into both the negative and positive characteristics and laid them 
before humanity for them to judge how far they resemble a given 
animal in terms of temperament or behaviour. And if they choose 
to remain human in human society, how far it is acceptable to be 
so, and how best they can change. Ancient thinkers’ main aim was 


to persuade man to learn and benefit even from animals, since they 


were considered as one of the closest among the creations to him. 


The Puranas shows that God (Narayana)himself had to descend : 
On earth at timee in animal forms to teach humanity, when man 
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forgot his purpose, goal of his existence and became miserable. 
In the Puranic literature, we find animals being glorified as gods 
and symbolized as objects of reverence. 


Philosophies and Shastras have made use of animals as 
instruments of education, to understand life, people and world in 
general. Philosophies like Buddhism and Jainism preached to 
humanity ahimsa” or respect and abstinence from killing animals. 


Ancient Indian scientists appear to have devoted considerable 
effort and time in trying to understand the nature of animals and 
humans. In their analysis and analogies explaining human 
behaviour they made use of animal behaviour to a great extent. 
The Shastras or sciences like Natya, Kama, Ayurveda, have arrived 
at elaborate explanations about human behaviour by extrapolating 
animal behaviour. 


According to Ghosh (1950) Bharata Muni in his Natya Shastra 
claims that women are known to possess the nature of Gods, 
Gandharvas, Birds and Animals. He putforth 21 types of women 
related to the above. Among the 21 types of women he described 
some are related to animals. Some of the types of women are— 
Bird type of a woman, Tiger type of a woman, Monkey type of a 
woman, Deer type of a woman, fish, camel, ass, horse, buffalow, 
goat, cow types. 


For instance, the Tiger type of woman was described asa 
woman who takes honour and dishonour in the same spirit. She 
has rough skin, harsh voice, speaks untruth, and is haughty in words. 
She has tawny eyes, is said to have the nature of Vyala or Tiger. 


The monkey type of a woman is described asa woman who 
has a compact and small body, is impudent, has tawny hair, fond 
of fruits, talkative, tickle,energetic. She loves trees, gardens and 
forests. She cherishes highly even a small kind act done to her, 
_ she has a tendency to force sexual acts. A 


In the ancient Indian speculation we sse that there was a firm 
belief that there is only a single force or unity of life between the 
> CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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plants, animals, birds, stones, seas and humans. One may come 
across several instances in literature where a human being is 
transformed into a river, like Ganga; Apsaras like Uravasi 


transforming to a Creeper, a stone getting transformed to human 
i.e. in the case of Ahalya. 


Bharata Muni perhaps with his understanding about this 
notion of unity with other beings of the creation and with his insights 
into these beings went to the extent of evolving a faminine typology 


of women basing on the general behaviour of 


various non- 
humans and animals. 


Natya or the art of Dance and Music was used in ancient 
India for various purposes like religion, education, recreation etc. 
Bharata Muni in the treatise on Natya perhaps would have postulated 
this typology basing on animals, and other forms of beings which 
served aS an easy and known examples to drive home the notion 
of differences in the human temperaments for the purpose of 
education. This perspective of relating human nature with other 
Creatures of universe is not peculiar to Natya alone. Wesee 
various arts like literature and sculpture expressing various themes 


of human life by making the animals, mountains and even flowers 
speak. 


According to Burton & Arbuthanot (1983), in Vatsayana's 
‘Kamashastra' we find men classified as Haremen, Bullmen, 
Horsemen, and Women as Deerwomen, Mare women, Elephant 
women, etc. 


Ancient physician Charaka and surgeon Susruta in thei 
Samhitas also classified men into Sarpa, Pasu, Matsya categories; 
(Singh, 1977). 


PRACTICAL IMPLICATIONS OF ANCIENT THOUGHT ON WILD 
LIFE CONSERVATION IN INDIA 


It is not only a psychological but sufficienty logical speculation 
that if a child is nurtured in such a positive, desirable and ee 
Oriented background, latter as an adult he or she may y 


positive, less aggressive and appreciation oriented attitude towards 
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amale in general. However, such an attitude may vary in terms 
“ of degree and intensity depending on the animal and the role it 
has played. : Thus, positive, less aggressive and reverence oriented 
attitude towards animals among Hindus today may be best explained 
by the concept of ‘archetypes’ putforth by Carl Jung; where an 
experience when repeated for generations may get deposited 
permanently in the mind. In simple words it is something like 
psychological inheritance. Such a positive Archetypes about 
animals in Hindu society like elephant God, Cow as mother symbol 
etc. (Gow Mata), today, perhaps, is the outcome of its culture, 
religion and philosophy which constantly perpetuated them. 


Thus, it may be worth while looking into socio-cultural and 
‘psychological aspects which play a role in setting the basis or sow 
the seeds of appreciation and conservation of animal life. Sucha 
“sense of conservation of animals may make the person not only 

refrain from destroying them but think more than once if he or she 
Nee is placed in a situation where killing becomes necessary. In Indian 
G literature several references are made related to penalty incured by 
= the individua! in an accedental or forceful killing. They would have 
introduced such punishment and penalty to discurage killing and 
| P introduce useful learning experience to conserve animals both wild 
| __ and domesticated. 


Today, environmentalists are making an effort to sensitize 
the world public to value and conserve animals or wild life. There 
‘are several campaigns to save elephants, rhinosirosies, whales 
etc. In Africa, Asia and South America, through a series of inter- 
= national treaties to restrict hunting involving endangered species. 
Writers like Emerson, Thoreau, Muir, Lepold and others repeatedly 
= putforth in there eloquent writings celebrating man's natural 
urroundings and the wildlife inhabiting them. Over the last decade 
ologists, environmentalists and other scientists expressed there 
nerete concerns and warnings about preservation of park and 
Iderness areas, about resource scarcities and conservation. These 
ed environmental awakening and tapped some of man’s deepest 
hological feelings of fear, compassion, anger etc. Which helped 
in the development and propagation of environmental values. 


os 


nvironmental movements have succeeded in planting 
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new values in the consciousness of people. Today, many people 
express concern about environmental quality. However, these 
values by and iarge are utilitarian in Rature. Notably AE, from 
the list are the ethical values in species protection says Stephen R 
Kellert*, Roger Caras, Vice-President of HRumare Society of the 
United States, at a Yale University symposium. “We must instil] 


the morality and ethics of conservation in the fiber of contemporary 
Consciousness... then it will bear fruit”. 


it is astonishing to see that ancient India hada sound environ- 
peng philesophy which was equipped with humane value system 
which recognized the ties that bind humans and other species that 


inhabit the earth. For centuries people lived in structured harmony 
with the rest of the nature. 


Man was not considered as the crown of creation in Hinduism 
as he js in Judaism, yet, man was claimed te be superior to other 
beings since he was the being in whom pluratization can be held in 
check and integratien can have its genesis. Man in his being was 
considered as a “jiva” a living being like an animal or piant, but in 
becoming ke is the perfected one, a status impossible for a mere 
animal, plant or even God. Such was tke explanation puiforth by 
Ancient tndian thinkers, which kad a long lasting influence not 
only Gn censervation cf animals but plants, rivers, mountains, planets 
etc. or rather nature in general. Psycholegy and ecology may make 
an effert to explore and identify the relevant explanations and 
analysis related te environmental philesephy and psychology, se 
that modern environmental revolution may be successful in reducing 
the envirenmental crisis. This reduction ef crisis in turn will 
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contribute to positive and meaningful interaction of humans with es 


the other species that share the same life boat—Earth. Mankind 


must aspire to develop kind, coherent and responsible environmental — 


ethics and philosephy for his emancipation. For such a direction 
ancient {indian philosophical and psychelogical literature may 


be explered and what is relevent may be drawn for the benefit — 
of not only man butalso animal and other lite which exists or — 


the face of this earth. 
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A Note on the Seal and Sealings from 
Bharadvaja Asrama 


—Surya Kant Shrivastava* 


The ancient site of Bharadvaja asrama opposite to Anand 
Bhavan at Allahabad was taken up under excavations by Prof. B B. 
Lal under the project called ‘Archaeology of the Ramayana Sites'* in 
the field season of 1977-78. The excavations were continued for full 
three seasons. The present author has participated on behalf of 
the Institute as a Research Assistant. 


The excavations revealed two fold cultural deposit at the site. 
The earliest deposit marked in a sandy matrix with the presence of 
the black-stripped ware, northern black polished ware and plain grey 
ware. A few sherds of painted grey ware with simple bends on rim 


* The excavations work at Bharadvaja Asrama were jointly 
carried out by the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla and the 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi under the immediate over- 
all direction of Prof. B.B. Lal, then the Director of the !.1.A.S., Shri K. 
V. Soundrarajan, then the Director of Archaeological Survey cf India, 
was the Joint Director of the excavations during first two seasons 
(1977-78 & 78.79). There after Shri D.K. Sinha and Shri K.N. Dixit, 
then the Superintending Archaeologist of School and excavation 
branch respectively were deputed by the Archaeological Survey of 


India. 


Ez Curator, Museum, Gurukula Kangri Vishwavidyalaya, Haridwar. 
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are also recovered. Excavations does not come across to any brick- 
structures or any regular floor in the strata of the early deposits. 

owever, a few postheles were observed. The occurrence of mud 
plaster with reed impressions suggests the existence of a few huts of 
wattle and gaub here and there. The lower cecunaiion mes hack to 


After a clear-cut break site was again reoccupied sometime in 
the late fourth or early fifth century A.D. Ht is indicated by the ins- 
“cribed terracotta seals and sealings, terracotta Auman figurines and 
pottery. From amongst we here describe about the sea} and sealings. 


* _ As much as twenty inscribed terracotta seals and’ sealings were 
obtained from the excavations of three field seasons, viz- 1977-78, 
1978-79 and 1982-83. All these seals and seatings came trom period 
‘Il, which is assignable to Gupta dynasty. These are either circular 
or oval in shape. However, one of them represents square Speci- 
men.. Most of them bear both motif and legends. A few of them 
have only motif or inscriptions only. Entese lot consists of two seale, 
a _fifteen SETI one mould and two clay lump with reed marks. 


o. 1 (ALB.3/103} 


2 it is an oval-shaped seal with a perforated knob. The hole was 
‘presumably provided fo; suspension. The seal has border in incised 
ne comparatively shaHow than the letters. The seal bears fegend 
tween horizontal lines. The two lines are incised above the legend 
and one below the inscription. The legend in Brahmi Character 
ppears to belong to the early fifth or late fourth century AD. The 


The specimen is also art oval-shaped seal with a loop handle. 
Unfinished one as it does not bear any incision: 
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from the excavations. There are broads divided in the following l 


four categories for the purpose of description and discussion. 
A. Sealings with matefrand legends 


Ten out of the eighteen fall under this category.. Details are as 
under : 


No. 1 (ALB.3/19) 


lt is an almost circular terracotta sealing with a border line. The 
seal bears a motif of Caitya in the upper part,- which is separated by 
a norizontal stroke from lower one. The lower part bears legend in 


Brahmi script belonging to early fifth century A.D. The seal reads 
as Mahayogi. 


No. 2 (ALB.3/30) 


This specimen of terracotta circular sealing is also bear both - 
motif and legends. It is also divided in two parts by a horizontal tine. 
The symbols of Cakra in centre and Sankha on its right are clearly 
visible. The third one on its !eft side of gada (presumably) is highly 
mutilated. The inscription reads as Kavitau. 


No. 3 (ALB 3/50) 


It is a terracota oval-shaped sealing with a decorated border 
line. The rectangular depression of reed marks on its back side 
suggests its use against knotted cord. Impression of finger tips is 
also clearly visible. It is perhaps belonging to the royal officer. 


The upper part of the Sealing bears Cakra in the centre and the 
standing figures of the Ganga and Yamuna on their vehicles, viz. 
Makara and Kurma respectively. The symbols of Sankha are also depic- 
ted on both the side between Cakra and figures of river goddess at the 
base level of Cakra. 


The lower part clearly separated by a line bears on inscription 
in two lines. The inscription is not fully legible. However, the first — 
line is likely to begin with the reading as Paramo bhattaraka and rest of 


the letters are comparatively obscure. The first two letters in the — 


line seems to be adhikarana, The characters of letters by themselves _ 
put the inscription in the late fourth or early fifth century A.D. | 


No. 4 (ALB.3/69) : : 
An oval-shaped terracotta sealing with the impression of fingi 
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tips on its backside. The sealing bears a symbol of paduka in upper 
part, and a inscription in Brahmi script assignable to the early fifth 
century A.D. Both the parts are separated by two horizontal lines in 
the middie. The seals reads as Sankara. 


No. 5 (ALB 4/72) 

It is a square partly damaged terracotta sealing with a cod im- 
pression on reverse side. The sealing bears very poor illegible in- 
cision. The motif on the top is not clear. The only two letters of the 
inscription can be read out as Sarma in Brahmi script of fifth century 
A.D. 

No. 6 (ALB.3/109) 

An almost circular terracotta sealing with a decorated border 
line. It is divided in two parts by: a horizontai stroke. The sealing 
bears symbol of Sankha and Cakra in the upper part, The inscription 

in lower part reads out as Siva in the Brahmi script of fifth century 
A.D. i 


No. 7 (ALB.3/191) 


A circular terracotta sealing bears a motif of pat bellied Yaksha 
on the top. Lower part is separated by two horizontal lines. The 
first letter of the inscription is clearly Ka while others are illegible. 
Script belong to fifth century A.D. 


- No. 8 (ALB.3/94) 


_ A circular terracotta partly damaged sealing with a border line, 
The sealing reads as paduka on the top. The legend in lower part is 
illegible. 


No. 9 (ALB.3/102) 


It is a clay lump having an impression of an oval-shaped seal 
with a border line. The motif of Vajra is clear on the top. The ins- 
cription and other details ere illegible. Hand impression and reed 
marks are also noticed on the other side. 


No, 10 (ALB.3/93) 


A flattened lump of clay with reed impressions on reverse side. 
Sealing bears a motif of wheel flanked by a wreck on the upper part. 
‘The legend in Brahmi characters of fifth century A.D, The two letters 
ta and gi are clearly visible. Other details are not clear. 
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B Sealings with inscriptions : : 


Only four Sealings out of the ei 
are as follows: 


No. 11 (ALB.3/23) 


A circular terracotta sealin 
from late level of the Period Il. 


No. 12 (ALB.3/47) 


ghteen fall in this group, Details 


g in fifth century Brahmi characters 
The sealing read out as Kaya. 


It is a circular terracotta sealing belongs to late level of period 


Il. The sealing reads as Rana in Brahmi characters of fifth century 
A.D. 


No. 13 (ALB.3/192) 


4 A circular terracotta sealing with an unfinished margin from 
| early level of period Il. The ‘legend surmounted by a horizontal 
stroke reads as Mahe (sa) in Brahmi script of the late second or early 
third century A.D. 


No. 14 (ALB.3/41) 


An_almost circular terracotta sealing with slightly flattened sur- 
face. It is partly damaged on the margin. Sealing bears single letter 
inscription in Brahmi characters of late second century A.D. 


| ©. Sealings with symbols only 


No. 15 (ALB.3/194) 

The only sealing under reference falls under ihis group. The 
| Clay lump with reed marks on the back side bears an impression of 
i an oval-shaped seal. The sealing shows only a Cakra on the top. 
Other details are not incised. 
| D. Miscellaneous 

This group of terracotta sealings consists of moulds and clay 
lumos. One mould and two clav lumps are studied under this group- 
Details are as under— 

No. 16 (ALB.3/116) 

It is a clay mould of a seal with a doep Impression and reed 
marks on other side. It shows only a horizontal stroke in relief at the 
middle and a single letter inscription in Brahmi script. The inscrip- 
tion reads as ha (?) 

No. 17 & 18 (ALB.3/181 & 206) an 

These are terracotta lumps with reed marks on back side. These = : Š 

fragments do not bear any incesion of legend or motif. 
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THE PRESENCE OF SIVA by Stella Kramrisch, Motilal 
Banarsidass Publishers Pvt. Ltd., Delhi, First Indian 
Edition 1988, pp 514, Price Rs. 225/-. 


- In this great book, meticlously printed in the U.S.A., (originally it 
= was published by Princeton University Press in 1981, and the present 
In lian edition meant for sales in India), published in co-operation with 
e Philadelphia Museum of Art, born out of a decade’s tapas of the 
thor, a Curator of Indian Art at the Philadelphia Museum of Art and 
ssor of Indian Art at the Institute of Fine Arts, New York University, 


rare and stupendous intellectual event and is a landmark in the ` 
of Indian culture. 


The book is about the living presence of Siva, one of the three 


ods of Hinduism, since time immemorial up to date. 
fi 


bringer of 
Bhairava 


He is Shiva entire. Bhairava looked so 
eee ; 


7 AAE e 
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fierce that even Kala, who is Time and Death, was afraid of him: hence 
i FA : 3 3 ACI 
he is Kalabhairava. He is also Kalaraja, Lord of time and death. “i 


Shiva, handsome, radiant five-faced and three-eyed, four-armed, i 
x ont } 3 > 
the crescent moon on his forehead, his throat blue, the celestial Ganga 
adorns his head. F 


Both aspects of the ascetic and the erotic are united in the symbol of _ 
the linga. Its dark colour represents the Kala (eternity) as well as famas 
{the darkness) before the first cosmic dawn. It is the Gause ef al Gases ad 


In the Xurma Purana, Shiva says of himself, “I am the originator, £ 
“ . . . . y : S R a 
the god abiding in supreme bliss. 1, the Yogi, dance eternally.” 5 


In the volume under review, Prof. Kramrisch ponders over wo o 
metaphysics, ontology, and myths of Shiva from the Vedas to the SE 
Puranas and ezplicates the meaning of ‘Siva’ and His attributes, names, i 
position, importance, powen sway, influence and the like. This Wila 
God is some times Rudra, Mahadeva, Kala, Mahakala, Tripura, Shankar, 
Natraj, Bhairav, and yet is nameless and birthless. ERA 


ohe first chapter of the book deals with the primordiai scene saa bs 
treat Siva as Raudra Brahman, the Lord of Animals, the Lord of Yoga, 
Rudra, the Fire, and the Avenger, and draws upon the Rig Veda for 
references, It describes the figure of Siva as found on various seals, 
particularly a seal of the Harappan age. It also relates the Rudra my 
as the Avenger, the primordial hunter, the raging flame, lashing out the 


arrow at the Father trying to molest his daughter. 


The second chapter deals with Siva as the Archer Krishanu and 
the legend of the theft of Siva by Indira under the guise of a fale 
Here Siva is described as the destroyer of evil. Whereas the third chapt 
refers to Him as Vastospati, the Lord of the Dwelling, the fourth cha coe 
details the manifestations and realizations of Rudra. Further cha 
deal with Linga, Yoni, Ardhanarishewra, Bhairava, and draw references 
upon the Kurma Puran and the Skanda Purana. Chapter i 
the family of Siva, dealing with the lineage of Daksa and life a) 
of Sati. The whole chapter is studded with varions stories and 
about Siva and Sati and reads like a noveletta. a 
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The book also narrates Siva’s becoming Pashupati, the myths 
related te Siva and Parvati, his battle with Kama, the sons of Parvati, 
Ganesh and Kartikeya, Siva’s animals and dances, and the demons. 
These form the subject matter of Chapters. 10 and Ll. Chapter 12 is 


entitled “The Presence of Siva”. 


The book contains 32 plates, the Photographie replicas of the 
various idols and engravings of Lord Siva culled from various temples, 
mcluding the great cave temple of Siva on the Island ef Elephanta 
and of Ellora. There is a detailed. description of the Elephanta Cave 
Temple, a glossary, a Bibliography and an index of themes appended: 
to the book. All this makes the book a very useful work for archaeologists,, 
Sculptors, painters, historians, Shaivites, devotees, mystics, tantriks,, 
sociologists, theologians and the general readers, 
author that she being, a foreigner has 
will make many an Indian. 
Producing the w 
worship, 


Congratulations to the 
done a commendable work that 
envious The publishers deserve kudos om 
ork so elegantly and meticulously , a work of beauty and 


Reviewed by 
Dr, R.L. Varshney 


Professor & Head 
j Department of English 
si GK. Vishwavidyalaya, Hardwax 


(2) 


y T.N. Madan, Motifaf Banarsidass 
hi, 1988, pp. 435, Price Rs. 190. 


WAY OF LIFE edited b 
Publishers Pvt Ltd, Del 


Way of Life King, Householder, Renouncer is edited by an eminent 
= authority on Sociology, Prof, T.N, Madan, Professor of Sociology at the 


, University of Delhi, author and editor 
Sociology and Anthropology and Hindu 
ulture. This book is ‘a Fare and stupendous intellectual event’, ‘an 
and ‘a landmark in the study of 
rof Louis Dumont, an outstanding 
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in 1982, the 


contributed by 17 scholars from 
Britain, France, Helland, India and the U.S.A. The 


y deal specifically 
with the SBrahmanicail ideologies of kingship, householdership and 
renunciation. The book focuses attention on the 


Brahmanical concept 
of the ‘good life’ as stated in the ideolog 


y of purusartha. 
Reviewed by 
Dr. R.L. Varshney 
Professer & Head, 
Department of English, 
GK University, Haridwar. 


THEMATIC DICHOTOMY OF WRITINGS IN INDIAN 
ENGLISH, INDOLGY AND CULTURE by Dr. S D. Sharma, 
Prakash Book Depot, Bara Bazar, Bareilly. 1985, pp. 105 
Rs. 45/-. 


This book is a coliection of thirteen research/seminar/conference 
‘papers, some of which have already appeared in various ee 
centring round tke writings in Indian Pogu HO and u = 
The first chapter is about social responses in ndien English socu 
(1970-80). It soon switches over DSI of tke Wate 
the contemporary Indo-English poets, The author Reader in a 
at G.B. Pant University, Pantaagar, traces the ebellious god e = 
contemporary poets and studies the theines ol we contemporan Po a 
juxta-position with the pre-Independence Iodo English aa ie 
the poets of the former generation dealt with the spiritual and p 


i i ial 
matters, the newer poets are more interested in personal and soci 
, 


2 x d toa 
matter. In short the first seventy pages of the book acs — 
thematic study of the poems of Eunice de Souza, Gauri shp ; 


. ae . g$ ` at 
Kamla Das, Adil Jussawala, Nissim Ezekiel, Tagore, Sarojini Naida 
3 
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eep, nor detailed. Chapter five of she book is about miscellaneous 
emes. [ts first section is about Shaw’s Creative Evotion and Fagore’s 
ative Unity. The second  seetion studies Indian lozn words in 
English and is an inventory of the word in English borrowed from 
Indian languages., and last section is on the role of agricultural sciences 
mproving English of the students. 


= The book is a handy introduction to new pastures and reflects the 
os J 
tee authors fecundity and ability to argue. The book is an invitation to 


so 
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Reviewed by | 4 
Dr. R.L. Varshney 

Professor & Head 

PG & Research Department of English, 
University of Guru kula Kangri, Hardware 


= A STUDY OF INDO-ANGLIAN LITERATURE by Radhey 
__ L Varshneya, Pub: Student Store, Bareilly: 1986, pp. 
368, Price Rs. 30/- ; 


There has beer a flood of critical books on Indo-Anglian Literature, 
dard’ critical works on Indo-Anglian Literature are not easily 


the students. The present book aims at giving to the research 
d the post-graduate students Preparing for their examination - 
-An lian Literature as one of their special papers, introductions 
Indo-A ian writers and some of their major works, 


or of the book under review starts by 
jo-English Literature from the days of 
angri Collection, Hari vat af 
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Ram Mohan Roy and three English men—David Hare, Sir Edward 
Hyde East and Macaulay—who were convinced that India could really 
benefit from a western system of Education with English as the medium 
of instruction, and suggests critically that the germs of Indo-Anglian 
literature may be discovered in the early days of English education in 
India. This is followed by an assessment by the author of the contribution 
hy the poets who fall in different periods. The first period—the age of 
pioneers 1820—1870—deals with Henry Louis, Vivian Derozio, Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, Kashiprasad Ghose: the second—the era of Indian 
Renaissance 1870-1900-with Aru Dutt, Romesh Chandra Dutt, Toru Dutt, 

Swami Ram Tirth, and the third—the cra of political awakening 1900- 
| 1947—with Sir Jotinder Mohan Tagore, Man Mohan Ghose, Rabindra. 
nath Tagore, Sri Aurobindo; the fourth—the Post-Independence period 
1947-1985—with Dom Moraes, Nissim Ezekeil, P. Lal, Kamla Das, 
J N.K. Daruwalla, A.K. Ramanujam and others. 


A special attention has been paid to the major poets—Torn Dutt, 
Tagore, Sri Aurobindo, Sarojini Naidu, and Harindranath 
Chattopachyay as demanded by the present academic need. Toru Dutt's 
‘Ancient Ballads’, containing Toru’s immortal literary contribution... 


‘Savitri’, is examined in depth by the author to highlight her concern 
with legends and folklores of old. The author very aptly touches upon 
the miscellancous poems, covering the different aspects such as lyricism, 
versification, nature and Indianness. 


Rabindranath Tagore, who has rightly been called India’s poet 
laureate; the ‘Sun of India’ and the ‘sentinal of the east’ is studied with 
| all awareness. The author makes us feel the richness of Tagore's poems 
both in content and form, which have exquisite blending of the harmony 


of thought, feclings and melody of worlds, and a wide range of human 
feelings and emotions—love earthly and spiritual devotion, the yarning 
of the human spirit towards the Divine. The author deals with his poems 
emphasizing upon mysticism, humanism, minute observation of nature, 
imagery and Indianness in them. 


Aurobindo created Savitri what is probably the greatest epic in the 
English literature and the longest poem in any language of the modern 
world. Referring to Aurobindo’s poetic art, technique-wise, the author 
breathtakingly presents striking, stirring examples of diction, versification 
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narration and description, legend and symbol as they occur in his 
Savitri. 


The author recognizes Sarojini Naidu as the Nightingale of India, 
and accordingly unfolds her lyrical quality with all passions, raptures 
and despairs in her lyrics which on the basis of themes may be divided 
into five broad categories : nature lyries, love lyrics, lyrics of life and 
death, folk lyrics dealing with the life of the common folk of India and 
miscellaneous lyrics including patriotic lyrics. Apart from this romantic 
trait, the author projects her other aspect also such as her poetic crafts- 
manship, and the synthesis of Hindu-Muslim culture, The last few pages 
of the book are devoted to the general survey of Harindranath Chatto- 
padhyay’s poetry. 


In all, the author has shown hopes to the students and scholars of 
Indo-Anglian literature for which he deserves thanks, The printing and 
the get up of the book is nice. 


Reviewed by 
Shrawan K. Sharma 


Deptt. of English, 
G.K.V., Hardwar 


(5) 
SAVITRI A SPIRITUAL EPIC by Dr. R.K. Singh, 
Pub. : Prakash Book Depot, Bareilly : 1984, pp 164. 


Aurobindo has achieved great fame through the inspiring and 
Invaluable workmanship in the field of Prose, poetry and drama while 
his Savitri (a legend and sym ol in three parts divided into 12 books or’ 


49 cantos) is a cosmic epic and a moaumental edifice in the Indian love. 


Prof. > aa F 
of. Raymond Frank coasiders it as the most comprehensive, integrat- 


ed, beautiful and perfect cosmic pocm ever composed and is perhaps 


ae most powerful artistic work in the world, In the same que of scholars 
r. R.K. Singh, the author of the book under review, stands with an - 


original approach to Savitri waich, aczordiaz to him,“is concerned with 
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the consciousness of man and shows how it, like all other living things, 
grows according to its own nature.” 


| “= In the book under review, the author has made an attempt at the 
literary interpretation of Savitri—a spiritual epic, a symbol presupposing 
| the existence of a spiritual reality modelled after an ideal prototype in a 
| state of superanermal conscicnsness as is usual with any serious Indian 
| artist aiming at the production of an object of symbolic value. 


| ` The author first gives the general survey of best aesthetic traditions 
of the East and the West focussing on the field of epic, the concept of 
spirituality, the poet's interest in the past, exposition of the contextual 
archetypal critical technique followed to analyse the structural elements 
and fixation of its fictional mode. 


In the first chapter, he holds that to Aurobindo poetry is not what 
the Romantics or Victorians thought or the moderns think but above all 
the means of spiritual expression that helps to open the consciousness. 


For this he suggests poetic vision; mantric effect, strong tradition of 
form, mythic quality and its mythepoetic possibility, an index of cultural 
ard spiritual evolution and symbols in tune witk imagination and 
rhythm. Thus it is made clear that Aurebinde’s poetics is essentially in- 
tuitive, spiritual and archetypal in accord with his universal spirit culture. 


The second chapter traces the evolution of the epic frem eral to 

written tradition in the East and the West, and places Savitri in perspec- 

| tive. Sæitri is the culmination of the growing inwardness of the epic 
poets from Valmiki and Homer to our times. The legendary material 

provides the basis for the composition cf a peem of inner action, of psy- 
chological ascent, and descent, ofa godward movement in conformity 

with the Vedic and Upanishadic teaching and Sri Aurebinde’s own 


} 
| 
| 
meditative faculty. 
| 


| The third chapter brings out, through the analysis of the quest-in- 
| conflict structure of the epic, the socio-spiritual vision created by the 
| mythical consciousness of the poct. After a brief account of the original 
! legend and its transmutation by Sri Aurobindo, it explicates the themes, 
A characters, action, situation, concept, motif, philosophy and descent- 
ascent with certain archetypal parallels evoked. The fourth chapter ls 
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diction, verse—along 


a discussion of the textural elements—imagery, 
the epic, Dawn and 


with mythica} analysis of the two major symbels in 
Night. 


t “Savitri is elite literaturc and 


‘The author pointedly concludes tha 
sense spiritual-mystical 


many readers may find it repellent for its 


nature |” 


in fact, the author deserves a genuine attentioen and praise for his 
original critical insight and a scintillating study of Aurobindo’s Savitri. 
The publisher too deserves thanks for bringing out book in beautiful 


print and get up. 
Reviewed by 
Shravan K. Sharma 


Dept. of English 
G.K.V., Hardwar 
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Gayatri Mariri 


TRA Ws: ta: i mafaa aii gasa Arig 
feat aya: yaaa 


O Lord! O Persontfication of True Existence, intelligence and Bilss | 
Everlasting, Holy, All-wise, Immortal, Thou art Unborn, without any 
symbolical distinction and organization, Omnisclent, Sustainer ana 
Ruler of the Universe, Creator of all, Eternal, Protector and Preserver 
of the Universe, O All-pervading Spirit 1 O Ocean of Mercy | Thou art 
the Life of the Creatlon, Thou art an All-blissful Being, the very 
contemplation of Whom wipes off all our pains and sorrows, Thou art 
the Sustainer of the Universe, Father of all, may we contemplate Thy 
holy adorable nature so that Thou mayest guide our understanding. 
Thou art our God, who alone art to be adored and worshipped. There 
Is none besides Thee, who Is equal to Thee or above Thee. Thou 
also art our Father Ruler and Judge. Thou alone bestoweth 


Intelligenca. 
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